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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   BLOTCH. 

My  story  begins  with  a  blotch. 

It  was  a  huge  spot,  intensely  black  and  shapeless, 
with  a  glaring  bull's-eye  in  the  center. 

It  appeared  clad  with  a  distinct  personality  and  its 
look  was  so  fixed  and  penetrative  it  went  direct  to  my 
brain  like  an  arrow. 

It  irritated  that  organ  just  as  if  the  cold  steel  of  an 
auger  had  been  driving  through  the  sensitive  tissue. 

That  I  ever  survived  the  torture  seems  a  miracle 
now,  but  at  the  time  I  must  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  madness. 

That  I  did  survive  goes  far  to  corroborate  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Giniwig  that  facts 
are  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  "Facts"  he  says 
"are  tangible  miracles."  Facts  are  common  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  have  long  ago  ceased  to  open  our 
mouths  in  wonder  at  them.  Still  they  are  wonders, 
and  greater  wonders  by  far  than  the  intangible  mir- 
acles of  old.  Miracles  were  fashionable  in  those  days 
when  nothing  was  worth  thinking  of  unless  it  seemed 
impossible  and  the  more  utterly  impossible  it  seemed 
the  more  it  was  regarded;  and  fashionable  people  are 
just  that  way  to  this  day.  Mark  how  our  beautiful 
mock  diamonds  are  snubbed  as  vulgar  by  Dame  Grundy 
to  whom  only  the  costly  gem  is  "proper,"  all  going  to 
show  that 

It's  dollars,  not  beauty ;  it's  wonder,  not  truth 
Still  catches  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  uncouth. 
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To  return  to  the  blotch,  the  thing  was  full  of  evil 
forboding  and  seemed  possessed  of  a  malignant  spirit. 

The  apparition  was  irrepressible,  clinging  to  my 
vision  as  if  riveted  to  the  eye.  If  I  turned  my  head 
it  would  wheel  around  in  a  circle,  never  for  a  moment 
relaxing  its  incessant  gaze.  I  tried  lying  on  my  back, 
but  when  it  looked  down  plumb  from  the  ceiling  the 
torture  became  unendurable.  I  tried  snuffling  my  face 
in  a  pillow;  I  covered  it  with  my  hands,  but  all  in 
vain. 

There  was  no  escape  from  the  thing.  The  blotch 
with  the  evil  eye  was  ever  visible  and  the  cold  auger 
kept  turning  on,  as  if  boring  into  my  brain. 

Was  I  mad? 

Possibly;  but  before  saying  more  let  me  explain  its 
origin,  for  I  know  all  about  the  blotch  and  can  re- 
member the  very  day  it  began  to  look  so  at  me. 

We  were  to  celebrate  our  nuptials  on  Saturday 
next,  Violet  Murdock  and  I,  and  it  was  now  Wednes- 
day. 

That  was  July  the  12th  in  the  dreadful  year  of  the 
Columbian  panic.  We  had  a  Columbian  Fair  the 
same  year,  but  the  panic  was  an  outside  exhibit  to 
show  the  world  our  skill  in  finance. 

Violet  Murdock  was  a  charming  little  bud  of  Amer- 
ican womanhood  with  a  mingling  of  dash  and  dis- 
cretion and  a  pair  of  dark,  bewitching  eyes  singularly 
entrancing.  Her  youth  had  been  spent  at  a  frontier 
fort  within  view  of  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Sierras  and 
here,  unhampered  by  the  conventionalities  of  city 
society  she  grew  up  a  living  embodiment  of  art  in 
form  and  action.  Truth  was  the  fountain  of  her 
heart  and  spontaneity  was  her  life. 

In  Paris  she  was  adored  and  worshiped,  her  naive 
manner  and  sparkling  vivacity  infusing  a  fresh  and 
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piquant  interest  into  the  finished  formalism  of  the 
salon. 

She  had  become  the  flower  of  fashionable  Paris, 
and  when  the  whole  world  was  at  her  feet  it  was  not 
at  all  remarkable  I  should  be  among  her  admirers. 

I  was  the  senior  member  of  a  Chicago  firm,  rated  at 
a  cool  million,  and  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  were  show- 
ering all  her  favors  upon  me  when  this  charming 
woman  yielded  her  consent  to  share  my  life. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  alluded  to  a  cable- 
gram was  placed  in  my  hand.  The  writing  was  pecu- 
liar but  I  had  no  difficulty  making  out  the  message, 
which  read: 

Chicago,  July  12, 1893. 
To  Ross  Allison,  Paris: 

Everything  lost.  Business  completely  gutted.  Schuyler  did  it 
working  ticker.  Suicided.  Awful,  but  brace  up,  Ross  and  God  help 
you.  WiLLARD  Stokes. 

Never  was  a  man  more  dumbfounded. 

As  the  significance  of  the  unwelcome  message 
began  to  dawn  upon  me  I  fell  back  in  my  chair  and 
supporting  my  head  on  both  elbows,  sat  poring  over 
the  lines  of  that  cablegram. 

I  remember  sitting  there  in  a  dazed  condition 
staring  at  the  horrid  message  until  the  lines  began  to 
waver  and  thicken,  slowly  becoming  more  and  more 
indistinct,  and  then  the  whole  sheet  gradually  became 
one  mass  of  black. 

There  it  was,  turning  blacker  and  blacker — in- 
tensely black,  and  then  the  bull's-eye  began  to  glisten 
and  the  thing  began  to  lose  its  shape,  and  then  its 
light  poured  into  my  brain  and  it  became  rigid  like  a 
tool,  boring  and  boring  away — and  that  kept  right  on. 

The  blotch,  I  tell  you,  started  from  nothing  but 
that  cablegram. 
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My  world  that  morning  consisted  of  just  two  things, 
myself  and  the  blotch.  Under  my  window  was  the 
liveliest  boulevard  in  Paris  but  my  vision  was  for  all 
that  complete  in  that  mass  of  black,  the  evil-eyed 
blotch. 

A  hand  on  my  shoulder  startled  me. 

Turning  around  I  was  still  more  startled  to  be 
confronted  only  by  the  blotch. 

Had  I  been  touched  by  a  spirit  hand  ? 

I  was  not  a  believer  in  spiritualism  and  inwardly 
laughed  at  the  idea.  I  was  sure  I  felt  the  touch,  and 
had  anyone  been  there  he  must  have  been  incor- 
poreal. 

It  made  me  feel  strange  until  a  voice  broke  the 
silence. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Ross;  it's  only  me!"  the  voice 
said  and  I  recognized  it  as  soon  as  it  struck  my  ear. 

It  was  the  voice  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Giniwig — "Dr. 
Jacob  Giniwig  (first  g  soft,  second  g  hard)"  as  his 
stationery  invariably  reads  ever  since  a  wag  some 
years  ago  distorted  the  name  Into  guinea  pig. 

"Bz-z— z — z " 

The  hissing  noise  proceeded  from  the  blotch,  now 
assuming  a  definite  form  with  a  little  blaze  rising  from 
a  lower  corner.  It  also  gave  forth  an  odor  of  smoke, 
and  in  the  light  I  could  read  the  very  words  of  the 
cablegram. 

In  a  few  moments  the  whole  thing  had  gone  up. 
The  next  thing  I  saw  Dr.  Giniwig  flinging  away  the 
remnant  of  a  match. 

"There's  no  cure  for  melancholia  like  prevention," 
he  dryly  remarked  with  a  professional  air  of  authority, 

"You  have  destroyed  my  cablegram.  What  made 
you  do  that  ?"  I  ejaculated,  displeased  at  his  appa- 
rent audacity. 
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"Your  cablegram — why  Ross,  my  boy,  you  mean 
your  hallucination.  Be  seated  a  moment  and  calm 
yourself.     I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. " 

After  a  pause  he  continued: 

"First  of  all  let  me  tell  you,  Ross,  you  never  had  a 
cablegram.  What  you  really  saw  was  only  a  dream — 
an  hallucination — a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  or 
rather  the  nerves.  The  trouble  was  purely  nervous 
and  came  from  worry  over  your  American  invest- 
ments." 

Drawing  out  his  cigar  case  he  then  compelled  me 
to  join  him  in  a  smoke  and  when  our  Havanas  were  lit 
he  resumed: 

'  'I  was  in  your  room  a  full  hour  before  I  realized 
you  were  laboring  under  an  hallucination,  and  from 
some  of  your  remarks  I  concluded  it  had  begun  with 
an  imaginary  cablegram.  I  had  to  reach  the  cable- 
gram in  order  to  dispel  the  illusion.  So  with  a  little 
study  I  finaly  hit  upon  a  plan,  and  after  burning  a 
whole  bunch  of  matches  I  struck  the  objective 
location  of  the  blotch,  as  you  called  it.  At  once  the 
flame  caught  your  eye  and  your  tendency  to  illusion 
enlarged  the  flame,  wiped  out  the  blotch,  destroyed 
the  cablegram  and  presto,  brought  you  to  your 
normal  senses.  It  was  a  magnificent  case  of  similia 
nmilibus  curantur. " 

No  one  can  imagine  what  a  depressing  effect  that 
imaginary  boring  had,  and  I  did  not  even  myself 
realize  it  until  relief  had  come.  When  the  Doctor 
had  finished  his  narrative  therefore  I  was  overjoyed, 
and  never  was  a  happier  man  than  I,  after  being 
convinced  that  the  cablegram  had  been  only  an 
illusion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DK.    GINIWIG's  shampoo. 

"Ever  been  up  in  a  balloon  ?"    Dr.   Griniwig  en 
quired  of  me  the  next  morning. 

"^o,  I  never  have,"  I  responded. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  he  resumed,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  he  continued,  in  his  quiet,  decisive 
way  "to-morrow  then  you  will  make  your  first  ascent." 

I  put  in  a  vigorous  protest  but  my  professional 
friend  insisted  I  was  still  in  his  charge  and  until  I 
left  Hotel  Giniwig,  his  establishment,  completely  re- 
stored, I  must  submit  to  his  regimen. 

"Everything  is  arranged  for  2  p.  m.  sharp;"  he  said, 
"today  is  Thursday — that  will  be  Friday,  and  your 
wedding  is  to  be  Saturday.  Humph!  You'll  be  just 
in  time,  and  I  guarantee  you  will  come  back  another 
man.  A  jolly  quartet  we  will  make  with  the  Bacelle 
brothers  to  manipulate  our  air-ship  !  YouVe  heard  of 
the  brothers — the  most  skilled  balloonists  in  France 
and  gymnasts  of  the  first  rank  !  There  will  be  no  dan- 
ger whatever  in  their  care,  and  the  Sky  Chariot  is  as 
sound  a  bag  as  ever  held  gas  !" 

"I  expect  to  enjoy  the  sport;  it  will  be  capital!" 
I  exclaimed,  finally  becoming  elated  at  the  idea. 

"I  knew  you'd  be  delighted  with  it,  Ross;  but  here 
I  have  something  will  astound  you"  he  exclaimed,  pro- 
ducing a  pair  of  long  wide-necked  bottles  and  then 
he  began  pouring  from  one  into  the  other  a  glittering 
liquid. 
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I  had  never  seen  anything  but  diamonds  that 
sparkled  like  this  liquid,  and  yet  this  was  in  broad 
daylight. 

"Pretty,  isn't  it?"  the  Doctor  asked,  chuckling. 
"You  wouldn't  think  this  liquid  can  be  crystalized  so 
that  the  product  became  such  perfect  diamonds  they 
couldn't  be  detected  from  the  real  gems  even  by  an 
expert  ?  It  is  a  fact  though,  and  it  costs  less  than  five 
francs  to  make  a  pound  of  the  crystals.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  V 

There  must  have  been  an  awful  look  of  amazement 
upon  my  face  for  the  Doctor  immediately  added: 

"I've  better  use  for  it,  my  friend,  than  manufac- 
turing diamonds!  Now  this  is  no  halluciation ;  it  is 
a  great  discovery — will  revolutionize  the  world  I" 

His  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  semi- whisper,  and 
accompanying  them  he  placed  one  of  the  bottles  in  my 
hand,  label  toward  me  and  there  I  read  the  words 
"Dr.  Giniwig's  Shampoo"  with  the  usual  pronouncing 
directions  underneath. 

Putting  aside  the  bottle  he  stationed  himself  in 
an  easy  chair  almost  opposite  me,  and  cocking  his  feet 
on  the  desk  before  him  began  to  address  me  in  a 
style  as  if  delivering  a  lecture  to  students  : 

"Someone,  I  believe  it  was  Carlyle,  has  described 
man  as  the  tool-making  animal.  This  suggested  to 
me  the  fact  that  a  tool  is  an  extension  of  the  hands 
provided  by  nature.  Nature  furnishes  animals  with 
organs  similar  to  those  given  to  man  but  to  man  she 
has  given  ideas  by  the  use  of  which  he  extends  the 
organs,  thereby  greatly  enlarging  their  scope  and 
power. 

•  'The  telescope  is  only  an  extension  of  the  eye,  and 
so  is  the  microscope.  The  telephone  is  an  extension 
of  the  ear,  and  the  phonograph  extends  the  voice. 
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The  wagon  and  the  railway  car  are  extensions  of  the 
feet,  and  so  are  the  steamboat,  the  balloon  and  the 
bicycle. 

"Our  greatest  achievements  I  recognized  were  ex- 
tensions of  the  primary  faculties  and  organs,  and  this 
led  me  to  ask  why,  if  the  eye  and  ear  can  be  so  re- 
markably extended,  could  not  the  brain  also  be  ex- 
tended by  artificial  appliances. 

"Eye  and  ear  are  but  petty  nerve  centers  in  com- 
parison with  the  brain,  which  is  the  greater  eye  that 
sees  the  relations  things  bear  to  each  other  and  which, 
translating  its  views  to  language,  is  limited  to  the 
wordy  process  called  reasoning.  But  the  mind  really 
sees;  it  does  not  reason,  that  being  a  lame  process 
necessary  in  communicating  its  views.  Memory  is  one 
form  of  its  vision. 

"But  to  the  point.  Years  ago  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  we  could  at  will  move  backward 
and  forward  in  space  and  return  to  the  same  spot  after 
years  of  absence,  so  the  field  of  time  must  likewise  be 
an  open  expanse  awaiting  only  a  better  knowledge 
before  we  might  be  permitted  to  come  and  go,  roaming 
backward  or  forward  at  will,  returning  to  a  condition 
of  childhood  and  then  advancing  again  toward  riper 
maturity.  All  it  required  was  to  be  able  to  reverse  the 
order  of  development.  Control  the  direction  of  growth 
and  we  may  then  grow  younger  or  older  as  we  like. 

'  'I  am  not  ready  to  claim  complete  success  in  my 
discovery,  but  I  have  so  far  succeeded  that  by  acting 
upon  the  cellular  corpuscles  of  the  brain  I  transpose 
my  patients  back  ten,  twenty,  nay  fifty  years  in  time, 
making  the  old  become  young  and  the  sick  return  to 
primitive  health.  During  the  transformation  they 
remain  in  a  cataleptic  state  from  which  they  recover 
only  after  the  shampoo  has  expended  its  force. 
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yWhy  tlie  shampoo  lias  this  peculiar  effect"  lie  ex- 
plaijied  in  answer  to  one  of  my  inquiries  "I  cannot 
telli  No  one  knows  why  strange  things  occur  in  life, 
but  we  all  know  they  do  occur.  Why  does  fire  burn 
and  why  does  electricity  produce  such  marvellous  re- 
sults ?  We  may  trace  effects  from  one  cause  to  the  next 
but  soon  we  arrive  at  a  point  whence  no  further 
answer  comes  and  for  final  answer  the  existence  of  a 
fact  is  as  good  an  explanation  as  any  that  can  be 
made." 

"A  very  good  hoax,  Doctor;  but  I  am  not  subject 
to  illusions  today,"  I  said  in  a  jocular  way  after  listen- 
ing attentively  to  his  wonderful  tale. 

"A  hoax!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  the  Doctor  retorted 
with  a  burst  of  laughter  so  violent  that  it  tore  a  but- 
ton from  his  vest.  "I  dare  say  I  expected  as  much," 
he  resumed,  "for  no  one  was  more  surprised  that  my- 
self at  the  success  of  the  experiment!" 

"When  the  time  comes,  my  dear  boy,  I'll  verify  my 
words  by  an  army  of  patients  that  have  been  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death— cases  embracing  everything 
from  a  slight  fever  to  consumption.  The  cure  is 
so  simple !  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  apply  the  shampoo, 
set  them  back  to  a  period  anteceding  the  disease  and 
then  simply  let  them  start  life  over  under  altered  sur- 
roundings, a  different  atmosphere  for  breathing  and  a 
change  of  water  for  drinking,  and  ninety-nine  chances 
out  of  a  hundred  their  troubles  will  never  recur. 

"One  elderly  lady  I  treated  became  so  young  and 
beautiful  that  her  husband  actually  got  to  be  roaring 
jealous,  so  that  in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
family  I  had  to  treat  him  to  a  shampoo  gratis,  and 
there  never  was  a  spoonier  couple  than  this  pair  in 
their  newly  purchased  second  childhood!" 

"Your  story  sounds  plausible  Doc,  but  for  the  sil- 
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ence  of  the  newspapers.  You  couldn't  muzzle  the 
press  if  the  story  were  true;  yet  I  must  say  I  admire  it 
very  much,"  I  remarked  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
incredulity. 

"Yes,  and  it's  as  true  as  it  is  good,"  responded  the 
imperturable  Giniwig.  ''Why  muzzle  the  press, my  dear 
boy,  when  I  could  easier  muzzle  my  patients  !  My  terms 
have  invariably  been  cash  in  advance  and  a  bond  to 
bind  the  patient  to  secrecy  or  else  no  treatment. " 

"In  a  short  time  my  shampoo  will  become  so  com- 
monplace, "  the  Doctor  continued,  '  'no  one  will  re- 
gard it  with  wonder  and  it  will  pass  into  the  ranks  of 
despised  facts — too  near  us  to  be  justly  appreciated. 
You  see  the  mind  has  its  perspective  as  well  as  the 
eye,  only  it  is  just  the  reverse.  A  bird  in  the  bush 
always  looks  as  big  as  two  in  the  hand,  and  the  apple 
on  the  tree  is  sweeter  by  far  than  the  best  fruit  on 
the  table." 

By  this  time  the  Doctor's  blood  was  stirred,  and 
rising  from  his  chair  he  began  to  pace  the  room,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  evident  glee  till  his  eyes  sparkled 
almost  as  bright  as  his  wonderful  liquid.  Finally  he 
got  back  into  his  chair  again  and  once  more  began  to 
speak. 

"When  I  tell  you  my  shampoo  is  a  never-failing 
universal  cure-all  and  a  practical  life-renewer,  having 
the  power  to  prolong  life  indefinitely  I  have  only  begun 
to  enumerate  its  virtues. 

'  'Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  live  forever  if  we  led 
wretched  lives  surrounded  by  hopeless  poverty  ?  If  it 
were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  mortals  into 
extending  the  period  of  their  sufferings  I  had  better 
hide  the  discovery  from  the  world  and  sink  the  sham- 
poo into  oblivion!" 

"You  might  at  least  acquire  a  fortune  with  it, 
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Do\) !"  I  Baid  '  'and  sucli  a  fortune,  too,  as  would  make 
tlie\,  Vanderbilts  and  the  Kothschilds  beggars  in 
comj)arison  !'* 

''True,  very  true ;"  retorted  my  friend  "but  I  hope 
I  shajll  never  resort  to  quackery  for  the  sake  of  paltry 
gold,j  be  the  sum  large  or  small !  I  do  intend  to 
maki  a  fortune,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  take  so 
much  that  conscience  will  turn  it  to  a  curse.  I  told 
you  the  liquid  would  preserve  men  in  a  cataleptic 
state — that  is  the  pure  liquid — and  that  puts  one  back 
a  whole  year  in  less  that  a  day,  but  I  have  since  dis- 
covered that  a  very  weak  dilution  prolongs  the  cata- 
leptic state  almost  indefinitely  and  scarcely  alters 
one's  condition. 

"In  the  dilution  its  power  will  eventually  free 
labor  from  the  tyranny  of  capital,  for  it  will  furnish  the 
workingman  with  a  weapon  that  will  render  him 
simply  invincible  in  future  strikes." 

"As  a  medical  remedy,  Doc,"  I  said  "I  am  perfect- 
ly ready  to  subscribe  to  your  shampoo,  but  when  you 
propose  to  put  capitalists  in  a  cataleptic  state  so  as  to 
get  the  better  of  them,  I  protest " 

I  did  not  finish  the  sentence  for  I  was  interrupted 
by  another  of  the  Doctor's  great  laughing  fits. 

'  'My  dear  Ross  !"  he  said  on  regaining  his  breath, 
"you  have  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse  this  time, 
sure  enough.  The  shampoo,  my  dear  fellow,  is  to  be 
used  upon  worhingmen — not  on  capitalists.  The  liquid 
will  put  the  poor  fellows  and  their  families  all  to  sleep 
whenever  the  provider  is  out  of  employment ;  and 
thus,  placed  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  hunger  and 
cold,  famine  will  no  longer  be  able  to  terrorize  them 
into  submission  to  the  terms  dictated  "by  capital ! 

"It  would  be  a  jolly  affair  if  some  day  there  were  to 
be  a  universal  strike  and  everyone  who  worked  with 
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head  or  hand,  together  with  their  families  would  go 
into  a  cataleptic  state  and  thus  remain  while  the  moss 
and  rust  of  time  settled  upon  every  human  structure 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Then  when  the  finger  of 
truth  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  false  creed  of  wealth 
and  its  perishable  nature  was  exposed  in  contrast  with 
the  iniquitous  terms  it  exacts — a  continuous  income 
besides  the  repairs  necessary  to  its  perpetuation — all 
out  of  the  product  of  labor,  men  will  ask  why  things 
are  thus.  Then  it  will  be  seen  this  power  was  due  to 
its  freedom  to  ignore  the  workingman's  place  in  the 
social  order  where  division  of  labor  prevailed  but  dis- 
tribution of  labor  was  left  to  chance  and  in  the  bad 
distribution  a  vast  army  of  unemployed  was  used  as  a 
cudgel  over  the  heads  of  all  who  worked, — a  cudgel 
that  came  down  here  and  there  in  the  shape  of  starva- 
tion and  despair  often  leading  to  suicide  and  outrages 
that  but  for  the  intervention  of  charity  would  long 
ago  have  exposed  the  cursed  mark  of  Cain  upon  the 
brow  of  the  capitalist." 

I  was  thunderstruck  on  hearing  my  friend's  re- 
marks. Judging  from  his  attitude  toward  capital  I 
should  have  assumed  he  had  become  an  anarchist,  but 
coming  after  my  experience* with  the  blotch  the  day 
previous,  it  led  me  to  doubt  my  own  senses. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  shampoo?  Wonderful, 
isn't  it  ?  Well  sir,  I  tell  you  Dr.  Gini wig's  shampoo 
will  some  day  conquer  the  world !  It  will  be  simply 
irresistible !  Capital— the  real  root  of  evil,  and  even 
death  will  be  vanquished  by  the  power  of  this  charm- 
ing liquid!" 

"If  your  shampoo  is  half  you  claim  for  it  it  will 
revolutionize  society,"  I  replied  in  a  tone  of  approval. 

"Revolutionize  society!"  the  Doctor  ejaculated. 
"It   will   create    society!    it  will    revolutionize  the 
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anarchy  of  existing  commerce  and  the  semi-lawlessness 
of  the  present  civil  government.  But  by  the  way,  a 
shampoo  treatment  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  afford 
you  rest  until  the  hour  for  the  ascension  tomorrow. 
What  ^ay  you  to  giving  it  a  trial  ?" 

"As  long  as  I  am  in  your  hands,  Doc,"  said  I  "I 
will  submit  to  any  treatment  you  recommend." 

"Very  well,  then ;  we  will  now  go  to  luncheon"  my 
eccentric  friend  replied,  at  the  same  time  rising,  '  'and 
on  your  return  you  shall  be  anointed  with  the  only 
genuine  elixir  of  life,  Dr.  Grini wig's  Shampoo!" 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  ENCHANTED  VALE. 

Early  in  the  year  1850  a  party  of  eighteen  men  and 
women  were  trudging  wearily  along  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  one  of  those  vast  forest  caves  that  abound  in  the 
heart  of  the  African  continent.  Overhead  an  impene- 
trable canopy  of  leaves  hid  from  view  the  celestial 
worlds,  sunlight  and  starlight,  floating  cloud  and  the 
infinite  dome  of  blue.  No  breath  of  air  stirred  to  cool 
their  throbbing  temples.  No  sound  relieved  the  pain- 
ful stillness,  save  their  own  footsteps  and  the  shrill 
screaming  or  gutteral  roaring  of  the  animal  creation. 
Fever-breeding  marshes  lay  in  their  path  and  treach- 
erous lagoons  blinked  from  the  dark,  low  grounds. 
Massive  trees  were  dimly  visible,  and  now  and  then 
some  beast  would  rush  by  utterly  oblivious  of  their 
presence. 

The  wanderers  represented  the  sole  remnant  of  a 
party  of  adventurers  who  had  embarked  at  Calcutta 
bound  for  the  California  gold  fields  and  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  East  African  coast,  had  been  driven; 
inland  by  unfriendly  savages.  Forty-two  persons  had 
started  from  the  coast,  but  one  by  one  disease  and 
exhaustion  had  reduced  their  ranks  to  eighteen,  five 
of  whom  were  women. 

They  were  rapidly  growing  disheartened  and  day 
by  day  the  journey  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
hopeless.  Whither  they  were  going  no  one  knew. 
No  compass  guided  their  footsteps  and  for  all  the  wan- 
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derers  could  tell  they  miglit  have  been  moving  in  a 
circle  without  the  slightest  chance  of  ever  seeing  day- 
light again. 

Their  leader,  Capt.  James  Bartlett,  was  a  veteran 
seaman  of  undaunted  spirit,  but  for  whose  constant 
urging  they  would  before  this  have  sunk  in  despair 
and  utter  abandonment. 

Waking  from  their  slumber  one  time  the  Captain 
thought  he  espied  a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  forest. 
All  immediately  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  supposed  light,  and  after  gazing  eagerly  a  few 
moments  the  majority  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
and  this  naturally  determined  the  course  of  their 
march  for  the  future.  This  discovery  was  soon  gene- 
rally verified  and  imbued  everyone  with  fresh  hope, 
leading  them  to  pursue  their  journey  with  renewed 
vigor. 

The  path  from  now  on  followed  an  upward  incline 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  wanderers,  who  in  their 
elation  almost  forgot  hunger  and  fatigue. 

Clearer  and  clearer  shone  the  light  ahead  and  more 
and  more  precipitous  became  the  ground  under  their 
feet.  Already  they  must  have  been  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  darker  portion  of  the  forest, 
and  fired  with  hope  they  forged  vigorously  on. 

How  long  they  traveled  thus  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell,  for  not  a  single  timepiece  in  their  posses- 
sion would  keep  anything  like  time.  Rust  from  ex- 
posure during  the  wreck  had  ruined  every  watch. 
Ever  since  they  had  been  driven  into  the  forest  there 
had  been  neither  day  nor  night,  and  no  token  re- 
mained to  separate  one  day  from  the  next.  Time  had 
become  one  vast  unbroken  expanse  like  the  foreet 
itself. 

WJien  the  wanderers  finally  reached  a  clearing  they 
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found  themselves  on  the  summit  of  a  circular  moun- 
tain chain  forming  a  tremendous  basin  at  their  feet — 
an  immense  amphitheater. 

Turf  and  verdure  round  about  were  now  of  a  uni- 
form golden  hue  and  most  delicious  fruits  and  melons 
hung  from  bough  and  vine.  Wild  peas  with  pods  as 
large  as  a  man's  arm  grew  in  profusion  and  nutritious 
vegetation  on  every  side  was  more  than  abundant. 

Two  whole  days  our  travelers  rested  here  and  on 
the  third  day  they  started  for  the  broad  vale  at  the 
base  looking  so  much  like  a  single  field  of  golden 
grain,  broken  with  huge  patches  of  a  silvery  hue. 

Half  a  days  journey  down  the  slope  the  travelers 
began  to  find  the  descent  very  fatiguing. 

"Look  'ere,"  remarked  old  Captain  Bartlett  at  last, 
calling  attention  to  his  garments,  "if  the  plagued 
things  'aven't  growed  since  morning.  They's  big 
henough  to  'old  two  o'  me  now,  'n  they  feels  mor'n 
twice  as  'eavy  as  they  used  to." 

'  'An'  look  'ere  ;"  remarked  another  '  'hi  declare  as 
this  carbine  is  'eavier  'n  hit  was  yesterday,  and  hit's 
'alf  again  has  long  !" 

Everyone  hereupon  began  to  make  comparisons, 
and  to  their  astonishment  the  same  freak  seemed  to 
be  general  of  all  their  garments  and  appurtenances. 

The  whole  party  was  dumfounded  and  did  not 
know  whether  to  attribute  the  freak  to  an  illusion  or 
to  some  miraculous  source.  They  talked  and  talked 
over  the  seeming  wonder,  but  the  mystery  would  not 
be  unraveled,  nor  would  their  bloated  garments  re- 
turn to  their  former  dimensions.  What  was  stranger 
still,  the  clothes  instead  of  becoming  thinner  and  rela- 
tively lighter  from  stretching  had  actually  become 
thicker  and  heavier. 

As  a  consequence  they  were  obliged  to  spend  the 
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balance  of  the  day  in  re-adapting  their  garments, 
emerging  in  a  very  primitive  dress  not  modeled  after 
the  latest  fashion  plates. 

Early  the  following  day  carbines  and  pots  became 
too  burdensome  and  had  to  be  abandoned  and  then 
they  considered  the  advisability  of  returning  once 
more  to  the  summit,  but  as  they  looked  upward  they 
were  amazed  at  the  awful  height  to  which  the  moun- 
tains rose.  Mortal  eyes  had  never  looked  upward  to 
such  towering  mountain  heights  and  what  from  above 
had  seemed  to  be  but  a  low  range  of  hills  now 
appeared  so  steep  and  lofty  as  to  form  a  practically 
impassable  barrier.  They  had  marched  into  a  veri- 
table man  trap. 

Only  one  course  was  left  open  and  that  was  to 
march  right  on  until  they  reached  the  plain  below, 
md  to  establish  themselves  in  this  enchanted  vale. 

So  they  started  again  on  their  downward  course 
and  after  several  days  arrived  safely  upon  the  plains 
where,  to  their  further  surprise,  they  were  met  by 
intelligent  natives  who  received  them  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  among  whom  they  found  a  home  in  which 
to  begin  life  over  amid  entirely  new  surroundings. 
They  were  thankful  to  have  escaped  with  their  lives 
and  to  have  found  a  refuge  at  last  in  the  seclusion  of 
this  mysterious  mountain  hollow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OUE  BALLOON   VOYAaB. 


I  saw  with  my  eyes  and  I  heard  with  my  ears,  but 
beyond  that  I  was  a  mere  dummy.  Occurrences  trans- 
piring around  me  were  but  a  pageant  of  color  and 
sound,  nothing  more ;  for  my  mind  was  perfectly 
passive  as  I  lay,  helpless  as  an  infant,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  car  that  hung  attached  to  the  great  Sky 
Chariot. 

I  recollect  two  men  were  with  me  in  the  car,  one  a 
stranger  and  the  other  Dr.  Giniwig.  I  saw  the  big 
thing  above  but  never  dreamed  it  was  a  balloon.  Of 
time  I  had  no  conception. 

The  cool  atmosphere  as  we  rose  higher  must  have 
become  quite  chilling  for  the  sensation  on  my  face 
felt  as  if  pricked  by  needles.  Not  an  idea  went 
through  my  head,  but  I  distinctly  remember  the  sen- 
sation of  pricking  although  I  lay  there  otherwise  like 
one  dead. 

A  sudden  convulsion  shook  my  whole  body  and  I 
came  to. 

"Lie  still,  Ross!"  cried  Dr.  Giniwig,  "don't  stir 
now  till  you  see  where  you  are !" 

I  had  raised  myself  to  a  sitting  posture  and  now 
stared  with  wonder  as  it  dawned  upon  me  that  here  I 
was,  suspended  in  mid-air,  caged  in  a  frail  vessel — in 
fact  traveling  in  a  balloon. 

The  air  was  refreshing  and  delightful.  The  stars 
as  I  looked  up  were  as  far  away  as  ever  and  as  I 
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glanced  down  upon  the  moonlit  earth  and  then  back 
again  to  the  sky,  for  the  first  time  dawned  upon  my 
mind  the  immensity  of  space. 

"How  do  you  feel  after  the  shampoo?"  the  Doctor 
asked.    "Surprised  eh,  to  find  yourself  up  here  ?" 

"Yes,  rather  agreeably  surprised,"  I  answered, 
though  in  reality  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  regard 
my  situation  favorably  or  not,  for  a  sense  of  terror 
was  coming  over  me  as  I  thought  of  our  perilous  alti- 
tude. 

A  flash  of  lightning  to  the  southward  revealed 
bunches  of  clouds  massed  threateningly  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

"That's  a  spinner  yonder;  she'll  be  on  us  in  five 
minutes,  I  dare  say,"  spoke  the  stranger  who  had  been 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  and  had  not  yet  observed  my 
waking. 

Without  a  word  he  picked  up  a  sack  of  ballast  and 
dumped  it  over  the  side  of  the  car.  The  balloon  rose 
slightly  in  response.  A  second  bag  was  sent  over  and 
then  a  third  and  fourth,  but  our  upward  course,  or 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  earth's  downward  course,  did 
not  appear  to  satisfy  him.  He  continued  emptying 
ballast,  bag  after  bag,  until  the  last  sack  was  gone  and 
then,  as  if  abandoning  hope  from  this  source,  he 
turned  to  the  Doctor. 

"This  storm  means  death  unless  we  succeed  in  strik- 
ing another  current-  Our  only  salvation  is  the  para- 
chute ;  BO  good  bye  !"  and  without  more  ceremony  he 
clambered  over  the  side  of  the  car  and  in  a  twinkling 
was  out  of  sight. 

Presently  the  balloon  gave  a  sudden  upward  lurch 
almost  tossing  us  out  of  the  car,  and  then  it  rose 
swiftly  for  several  minutes. 

That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  our  friend  Charles 
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Bacelle.  His  brother  George  should  have  joined  us 
in  the  ascent,  but  owing  to  indisposition  failed  to 
appear  and  the  usual  parachute  descent  did  not  take 
place,  Charles  remaining  to  manage  the  balloon. 

The  sudden  descent  of  the  latter  had  not  been  cal- 
culated in  our  programme  and  here  we  were  left,  Dr. 
GiniAvig  and  I,  several  miles  from  terra  firma,  with  a 
storm  approaching  below,  and  neither  of  us  knowing 
the  first  thing  about  the  management  of  a  balloon. 

The  Sky  Chariot  was  now  moving  due  south,  di- 
rectly toward  the  coming  storm,  but  we  were  far  above 
its  level. 

Bacelle's  calculation  of  the  speed  of  the  storm  had 
been  wrong  for  it  was  really  moving  at  a  slow  rate, 
and  when  it  passed  under  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  it  was  something  terrific. 

Above  our  heads  the  starry  guests  of  night  seemed 
to  make  sport  of  our  strange  plight  and  their  million 
eyes  seemed  beaming  full  of  laughter. 

All  was  so  quiet  above ! 

Such  a  stillness  reigned  that  a  whisper  could  have 
been  heard  for  miles  around. 

Close  to  earth  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
motion,  if  nothing  else  the  wind  brushing  through  the 
trees  so  that  no  one  who  has  never  been  high  up  in  a 
balloon  can  imagine  what  real  silence  is  like. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  stillness  the  storm  passed 
below  producing  a  noise  as  if  the  crust  of  earth  were 
being  broken  through  in  a  hundred  explosive  erup- 
tions. 

The  first  rumbling  had  sent  a  tremor  through  my 
body,  but  that  noise,  terrible  as  it  seemed,  was  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

Below  us  black  armies  of  vapor  were  spitting  fire 
and  roaring  in  the  onslaught ;  vast  layers  were  con- 
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tending  for  space,  grinding  each  other  and  compress- 
ing the  intervening  atmosphere  till  the  thick  mass 
would  burst.  They  were  composed  of  vapor,  stuff 
like  steam ;  but  millions  of  tons  were  here  spread  in 
fields  of  almost  limitless  immensity — a  white  mist  so 
thick  as  to  appear  black  as  coal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  soft  and  yielding  than  this  mist,  yet  it  lay  so 
massed  that  each  rupture  of  its  walls  sounded  like  the 
most  terrific  explosion. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  bombardment  continued 
beneath  us,  the  concussion  frequently  shaking  our 
little  car  in  spite  of  the  distance  we  were  apart  and 
the  counter-current  in  which  we  were  moving. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  watching  the  storm,  and  after 
it  was  over  we  began  to  observe  our  balloon  was  mov- 
ing at  a  much  faster  rate  than  before,  and  the  speed 
seemed  to  be  growing  faster  and  faster.  The  current 
was  remarkably  even,  like  a  body  meeting  with  no 
obstruction,  and  fast  as  we  were  traveling  it  did  not 
impress  us  as  in  the  least  dangerous. 

Owing  to  this  remarkable  rapidity  of  motion  we 
decided  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  did  so  for  several 
hours,  but  both  of  us  somehow  in  an  unaccountable 
way  began  to  grow  drowsy  and  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  we  could  not  overcome  the  sensation. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  was  just  rising  on  the  hilltops, 
a  queer  looking  sun  of  strange  violet  hue,  and  as  we 
looked  down  the  earth  seemed  broken  into  alternate 
patches  of  gold  and  silver — the  latter  in  bright  dazz- 
ling sheets. 

The  Doctor  looked  puzzled. 

Presently  he  began  to  sniff  the  air. 

Taking  a  bottle  from  his  pocket  he  uncorked  it 
remarking  "smell  this  and  tell  me  what  you  think." 

I  took  a  good  whiff. 
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"Why,"  said  I  "it  has  the  same  odor  I  notice  in 
the  air." 

"My  opinion  exactly"  the  Doctor  responded,  and 
after  pondering  awhile  he  continued: 

'  'Do  you  know  that  the  earth  we  see  below  us  is  a 
composition  resembling  my  shampoo  ?  That's  just  what 
it  is,  and  this  air  is  impregnated  with  the  stuff." 

Half  an  hour  later  a  balloon  was  floating  through 
the  sky  bearing  two  apparently  lifeless  human  bodies. 
The  two  bodies  were  neither  living  nor  were  they  dead. 
Still  the  monster  of  the  air  sped  on  with  its  strange 
cargo  passing  o'er  a  land  yet  hidden  from  the  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  THE   CATACOMBS. 

•'Shake  hands,  Whiskers !" 

"Whiskers  yourself!"  I  retorted  in  a  feeble  voice. 
Then  I  began  to  laugh  and  roar  till  my  throat  grew 
hoarse. 

I  had  recognized  the  Doctor  as  soon  as  he  spoke, 
and  to  think  of  clean-faced  Dr.  Giniwig  behaired  like 
a  gorilla  was  enough  to  make  anyone  laugh,  and  for 
him  to  be  twitting  me  on  my  whiskers  made  it  all  the 
more  ridiculous. 

The  Doctor  and  I  were  both  bewildered  and 
utterly  amazed  over  the  remarkable  change  that  had 
come  over  us,  for  seated  in  a  little  four  by  six  glass 
cell  we  were  staring  at  each  other  like  a  pair  of 
Dromios,  alternately  shaking  hands  and  laughing  in 
the  silliest  fashion  until  we  became  nigh  exhausted. 

Where  were  we  at,  was  a  question  we  might  well 
have  put  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  conundrum  neither  of 
us  could  answer.  The  last  thing  we  remembered  we 
were  up  in  a  balloon,  and  just  now  we  had  risen  as 
from  slumber  to  find  ourselves  possessed  of  more  hair 
than  body— beards  reaching  to  our  feet  and  tresses 
likewise— the  Doctor's  all  white  and  mine  jet  black, 
our  finger  nails  as  long  as  spikes  and  our  only  gar- 
ments a  pair  of  shrouds. 

Had  a  practical  joke  been  played  upon  us?  If  so 
Dame  Nature  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
prank. 
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"Let's  crawl  out  of  this  coop,  Ross!"  the  Doctor 
suggested,  and  just  then  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  neatly  done-up  parcel  near  the  front  of  the  cell. 
It  was  wrapped  in  a  pink  cloth  of  silky  texture  and  as 
we  unfolded  it,  lo  and  behold — two  flasks  of  liquor, 
some  goblets  and  a  tray  of  tempting  viands. 

The  liquid  in  the  flasks  proved  to  be  a  delicious 
wine  and  after  we  had  partaken  also  of  the  viands  it 
seemed  to  start  the  old  life  in  our  veins  once  more. 

In  moving  the  tray  afterwards  we  found  a  peculiar 
card  underneath  on  which  was  a  communication  in 
English,  reading : 

strangers  in  Lukka:  Though  the  writer  of  these  lines  knows  you 
not,  she  takes  the  liberty  to  greet  and  address  you  as  brothers.  You 
have  been  left  here  by  the  authorities  of  our  city  as  dead  men,  but  I, 
suspecting  you  to  be  still  living  have  ventured  to  place  within  your 
reach  these  viands,  trusting  they  will  aid  in  sustaining  you  until  you 
escape  from  the  vaults.  AVhen  you  are  once  at  large  in  the  city,  if  you 
will  enquire  for  Jurgo,  my  father,  you  will  find  him  a  trustworthy 
friend.    Sincerely  yours,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  Arda. 

"Arda!  Who's  Arda,  I  wonder!"  the  Doctor  ex- 
claimed. 

'  'She's  an  angel,  whoever  she  is!"  I  answered,  and 
filling  the  goblets  out  of  the  remaining  wine,  at  my 
suggestion  we  drank  her  health. 

After  this  we  clambered  out  of  the  narrow  cell  and 
dropped  to  the  floor  some  five  feet  below. 

Looking  around  we  found  ourselves  in  an  immense 
chamber,  a  long  gallery  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  lined  on  either  side  with  cells  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  had  been  confined,  and  in  each  cell  to  our 
horror  we  beheld  a  grinning  skeleton. 

All  the  material  of  this  strange  chamber  from  floor 
to  ceiling  was  of  crystal,  and  the  pillars  and  cells  in 
dark  but  rich  colors  made  its  bony  contents  appear 
the  more  hideous  by  the  contrast. 
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The  place  received  no  light  but  what  radiated  from 
clusters  of  gems  of  huge  dimensions  set  at  intervals 
in  the  ceiling. 

"Come  this  way,  Ross!  Just  look  here!"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor  suddenly,  and  as  I  came  to  his  side  he 
pointed  to  an  inscription  under  one  of  the  cells.  The 
lettering  was  small  and  pale,  but  in  modern  English 
and  read : 

Bones  of  Victor  Galbraith,  bom  in  Tsor  on  the  12th  day,  1st  month, 
in  the  year  946  B.  C;  died  on  the  14th  day,  12th  month,  in  the  year 
1006  B.  C. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  old  begrizzled  head. 

"Utterly  impossible!"  he  exclaimed.  "Such  Eng- 
lish was  not  known  in  the  year  1005  B.  C.  Why,  that 
was  long  before  even  Julius  Caesar  had  landed  on 
Albion's  shore.  At  that  time  the  druids  were  still 
offering  human  sacrifices  and  spoke  a  savage  tongue." 

The  adjoining  cell  was  inscribed  : 

Bones  of  John  Smith,  son  of  Adam,  born  on  the  24th  day,  9th 
month,  in  the  year  832  B.  C  Kest,  weary  soul,  in  peace,  until  the 
trumpet  of  resurrection  beckons  thy  return. 

"Of  all  the  places  in  Christendom  I  wonder  where 
we  really  are!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor  completely 
befuddled.  "Such  catacombs  as  these  have  never 
been  heard  of — and  these  inscriptions  are  a  real 
paradox!" 

I  was  inclined  to  think  some  practical  joke  had 
been  played  upon  us,  but  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the 
more  preposterous  seemed  that  notion.  Our  situation 
was  a  perfect  enigma  and  just  as  men  confronting  the 
riddle  of  human  life  find  a  solution  in  going  onward 
so  we  proceeded,  trusting  in  providence. 

Wandering  further  along  this  mysterious  avenue 
of  the  doad  we  came  upon  a  large  opening  in  the  center 
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of  which  rose  an  imposing  statue  representing  a  tall 
person  in  a  uniform  we  recognized  as  belonging  to 
officers  of  the  British  navy,  and  on  a  slab  at  the  base 
we  read  these  words : 

To  the  memory  of  Captain  James  Bartlett,  founder  of  the  British 
Colony  in  Lukka,  and  the  gallant  leader  of  the  march  through  the  Afri- 
can wilderness  and  later  descent  from  the  Hills  of  the  Heavens,  made 
in  the  year  1  of  the  British  Colony,  the  year  1850  by  Old  World  time. 

Now  we  were  more  puzzled  than  before. 

"So  the  letters  B.  C.  denote  British  Colony!"  the 
Doctor  began  to  soliloquize.  "That  is  better  than 
Before  Christ,  but  where  in  the  trail  of  Father  Time 
is  the  year  1005  B.  C.  then?  When  did  this  Victor 
Galbraith  really  die  if  the  year  1850  corresponds  with 
the  year  IB.  C?  At  that  rate  he  died  in  the  year  2855, 
and  heaven  only  knows  what  year  we  have  by  this 
time.  We  are  liable  to  be  in  the  year  3,000  if  this  is 
correct !" 

Both  the  where  and  the  when  of  our  existence 
seemed  to  be  an  inexplicable  mystery  and  the  more 
I  thought  the  more  I  began  to  question  the  what  of  our 
existence. 

Was  I  awake  or  dreaming?  Was  I  living  or  had  I 
died,  and  was  this  a  sample  of  the  hereafter  ?  Was  I 
really  sane  ? 

I  recalled  the  blotch  with  its  fearful  bulls-eye,  and 
then  my  head  began  to  swim  and  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty could  I  remain  on  my  feet. 

We  started  to  walk  away,  but  as  we  turned  to  the 
right  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  great  clock  set  in  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue.  It  had  a  large  dial  indexed 
for  24  hours  and  a  series  of  lesser  dials  indicating  not 
only  the  minutes  and  seconds,  but  also  the  day, 
month  and  year.  Over  it  in  raised  letters  were  the 
words,  "British  Colony  Time."    So  simple  was  it  we 
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had  no  difficulty  determinirg  it  was  now  tlie  2d  hour 
of  the  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1033  B.  C. 

* 'Humph,"  I  exclaimed  as  I  turned  the  figures  in 
my  head,  '^according  to  this  we  are  living  in  the  year 
2883,  and  what  a  pair  of  old  fogies  we  will  be  when 
we  get  back  to  Paris !  Won't  we  though,  old  fossil?" 

We  moved  on  and  turning  to  another  side  of  the 
monument  our  eyes  were  confronted  with  a  second 
clock  very  like  the  first  but  indicating  "Old  World 
Time !"  This  informed  us  it  was  the  year  1894  and 
below  the  figure  appeared  the  word  "estimated." 

Again  the  Doctor  shook  his  head.  There  was  cer- 
tainly an  irreconcilable  discrepancy  between  these 
clocks  and  the  inscriptions,  for  if  it  had  been  the  year 
1  B.  C.  in  our  year  1850,  and  this  was  the  year  1033  B. 
C.  it  could  by  no  manner  of  calculation  be  only  1894 
now  in  our  Old  World  time. 

We  were  now  more  mystified  than  before  (if  such 
a  thing  can  be)  and  observing  there  was  one  side  of 
the  monument  we  had  not  yet  seen  I  stepped  around, 
and  there,  to  my  surprise  was  a  broad  yellow  slab 
exhibiting  an  elaborate  inscription  in  closely-lettered 

The  Doctor,  seeing  me,  came  to  my  side  and  I  read 
aloud : 

The  relative  chronology  of  Lukka  and  the  Old  World  have  finally 
been  scientifically  determined  through  the  accidental  descent  of  the 
two  now  celebrated  giants  with  their  colossal  balloon,  which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  January  6,  in  the  year  1032  B.  C.  Although  the 
Colonial  descendants  had  heard  of  such  appliances  through  their  ances- 
tors they  had  not  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  giants  m  the 

Old  World.  ^        , 

The  mystery  of  their  colossal  dimensions  would  never  have  been 
solved  but  that  thek  bodies  began  at  once  to  shrink  from  some  unknown 
cause,  and  as  their  garments  remained  unaltered  it  enabled  careful  cal- 
culations establishing  the  full  stature  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  at  132 
feet.    His  reduced  stature  is  but  five  feet  six  inches,  a  shrinkage  in  the 
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proportion  of  1  to  24.  His  weight  shrunken  was  145  pounds,  -whereas 
in  full  stature  it  was  computed  to  exceed  a  thousand  tons,  for  in  each 
dimension  he  was  24  times  as  large  as  in  his  present  stature,  and  there 
being  three  dimensions  his  weight  figured  exactly  13,824  pounds  (about 
seven  tons)  to  each  pound  of  weight  after  the  shrinking. 

The  standards  of  weight  and  measurement  employed  in  these  cal- 
culations, though  acquired  from  averages  taken  by  the  original  colonists 
who  remembered  their  own  statures  and  weights  bear  evidently  the 
relation  of  24  to  1,  at  least  approximately,  and  this  belief  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  their  time  bears  similar  relations,  as  their 
chronometers  tallying  with  each  other  to  the  fraction  of  a  second  still 
registered  one  hour  to  each  24  hours  of  our  time. 

That  sound  is  also  strangely  disproportioned  to  Lukkan  ears  was 
evidenced  by  the  roar  and  clang  their  time-pieces  made  in  ticking,  the 
terrific  noise  being  well  remembered  by  the  residents  of  Tsor,  who  at 
the  time  were  thrown  into  a  panic  from  sheer  fright,  and  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded from  a  distance  half  an  hour's  walk  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Why  our  British  Colonists  experienced  such  difiiculties  with  their 
garments  and  implements  in  coming  down  the  Hills  is  now  apparent, 
for  instead  of  expanding  garments  it  had  been  shrinking  bodies  that 
caused  the  disparity.  This  goes  far  to  show  that  beyond  the  Hills 
human  beings  range  from  120  to  150  feet  in  stature,  or  else  we  in  Lukka 
measure  but  2|  to  3  inches  in  height.  Either  they  are  giants  and  we  are 
of  normal  stature  or  they  are  of  ordinary  height  and  we  are  little  midgets 
of  the  most  midgety  kind,  and  outside  of  Lukka  would  have  to  associate 
with  the  bees  and  butterflies. 

Another  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  dead  strangers  is 
the  fact  that  their  bodies  resist  the  influence  of  the  flesh-eating  plants 
we  strew  over  our  dead,  a  mystery  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  explain. 

After  this  remarkable  revelation  I  turned  away,  a 
bitter  sadness  coming  over  me  as  my  peculiar  predica- 
ment impressed  the  truth  upon  me.  It  seemed  but 
yesterday  since  I  had  left  Paris  and  I  was  to  have 
been  married  there  the  next  day.  What  would  Violet 
think,  or  rather  what  had  she  thought?  Does  she  ever 
think  of  me  now?  If  she  does  it  is  only  to  recall  me  as 
one  who  had  perished  in  that  madman-like  adventure 
in  a  balloon.  Could  I  ever  return?  Possibly  to  ap- 
pear as  a  midget,  and  be  captured  and  then  exhibited 
in  some  cheap  museum  as  another  Hop  o'  My  Thumb. 
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"This  seems  to  you  like  a  puzzle  —  a  24  puzzle,  I 
suppose,"  said  tlie  Doctor  after  some  reflection,  "but 
it  is  all  very  simple.  We  happen  to  be  in  a  shampoo 
country — saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  we  arrived 
right  in  the  midst  of  it.  According  to  the  story  of 
these  colonists  this  is  an  unknown  country  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  but  do  you  know  it  may  be  as  large 
as  the  United  States,  being  only  1-24  its  length  in 
either  dimension  by  Old  World  measurement  ?" 

"I'm  so  bewildered,  Doc,"  I  replied,  "I  don't  really 
know  what  to  believe.    It  seems  absurd  to  me." 

"Absurd  eh !"  my  friend  exclaimed,  "life  is  full 
of  absurdities.  Get  accustomed  to  a  new  experience 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  fact  like  lighting  a  match. 
Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  lighting  a  match  would  have 
appeared  absurd  before  its  possibility  had  been  dem- 
onstrated. This  atmosphere  and  shampoo  soil  is  no 
more  mysterious  than  the  loadstone  that  guides  the 
mariner  on  the  seas — no  more  mysterious  than  that 
fluid  that  for  ages  flashed  Grod's  wrath  from  the  clouds 
and  was  at  last  brought  under  man's  dominion.  Is  it 
more  mysterious  than  the  new  heavens  revealed 
through  the  telescope,  or  the  world  of  life  hidden  in 
a  drop  of  water?  And  the  camera  and  phonograph, 
are  these  not  new  vistas  added  to  the  world?  My  dear 
fellow,  our  world  is  so  vast  and  unexplored  that  right 
here  on  this  earth  man  has  yet  had  but  the  merest 
glimpse  of  its  possibilities,  and  our  discovery  of  a  new 
world  is  not  in  the  least  remarkable !" 

Wandering  further  on  wo  observed  the  inscriptions 
were  in  strange  hieroglyphics,  indicating  we  had 
passed  the  British  Colony  section  and  were  now  where 
the  natives  laid  away  their  dead.  There  were  miles 
and  miles  of  these  long  avenues,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently intersected  like  the  streets  of  a  large  city,  so 
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that  it  seemed  as  if  we  would  never  find  our  way  out 
of  the  grewsome  place.  We  were  almost  ready  to  give 
up  in  despair  when  I  happened  to  espy  what  looked 
like  a  great  heavy  door  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  long 
passageways.  It  proved  to  be  a  door,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  open  it.  It  had  meanwhile  turned 
night  very  suddenly  and  in  the  dark  we  found  all  our 
efforts  to  effect  an  egress  vain. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
wait  till  morning,  when,  with  the  aid  of  light  we 
would  find  some  way  out.  So  we  stretched  out  upon 
the  cold  floor,  and  it  could  not  have  been  very  long 
before  both  of  us  were  wrapt  in  slumber. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

A   STEANGE   WOELD. 

On  waking  the  next  morning  we  discovered  an 
opening  in  the  wall  not  ten  yards  from  where  we  had 
been  sleeping.  It  was  very  small,  evidently  intended 
only  for  ventilation.  I  crawled  through  first  and 
afterwards,  with  considerable  difficulty,  managed  to 
help  the  Doctor  through,  he  having  become  wedged  in 
after  the  fashion  of  the  fox  in  the  fable. 

How  our  eyes  did  stare  as  we  took  our  first  view  of 
the  surrounding  country!  It  was  a  picture  that 
brought  the  fact  of  being  in  a  strange  world  most  for- 
cibly to  our  minds,  for  all  the  colors  of  Nature  seemed 
either  reversed  or  radically  altered.  The  sky  was 
emerald  green  and  a  deep  violet  sun  looked  down 
from  over  the  towering  hills  so  different  from  the 
daily  image  we  had  been  used  to  see.  The  ground 
was  one  sheet  of  silver  covered  with  patches  of  golden 
turf  like  huge  rugs  spread  over  its  surface,  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs  were  also  golden-hued,  with  trunks 
and  branches  black  as  ebony. 

The  belt  of  mountains  in  the  distance  fully  justi- 
fied the  name  they  bore,  the  Heaven  High  Hills,  for 
within  their  circle  all  objects  were  dwarfed  to  utter 
insignificance  in  comparison.  Mingling  in  hue  with 
the  silvery  and  golden  colors  of  the  plain  at  their 
base,  they  grew  darker  and  darker  as  they  rose,  giv- 
ing the  summit  the  appearance  of  a  massive  frowning 
disc  suspended  in  mid-air  over  this  strangest 
strange  lands. 
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From  the  top  of  a  knoll  near  by  we  belield  in  tlie 
distance  a  great  city  glittering  like  a  huge  cluster  of 
jewels.  It  seemed  peculiarly  laid  out  in  circles,  fold 
within  fold,  and  in  the  center  a  vast  tower  rose  whose 
gorgeous  colors  and  resplendent  beauty  were  inde- 
scribable. 

The  impression  of  strangeness  brought  to  my  mind 
thoughts  of  Violet,  now  hopelessly  separated,  at 
which  the  Doctor,  observing  my  dejection,  remarked, 
"Don't  look  so  blue,  young  man.  How  do  you  know 
but  this  world  may  be  worth  a  dozen  of  the  old!" 

After  a  pause  he  continued,  "Ah,  thinking  of  the 
girl,  are  you?  I'm  really  sorry  for  you,  Koss,  but  my 
dear  boy,  you  must  forget  her  now,  and  remember 
there  are  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
taken  out.  Suppose  we  make  for  the  road  yonder  and 
follow  it  to  the  city?" 

Acting  upon  the  Doctor's  suggestion  we  started  on 
our  way  to  the  city  in  the  distance.  Here  and  there, 
as  we  jogged  along,  we  passed  queer-looking  cottages, 
built  of  crystal  and  occasionally  we  would  see  some 
huge  idol  standing  in  an  inclosure — evidently  a  place 
of  worship.  The  only  living  creatures  we  met  were 
groups  of  cattle  with  ridges  rising  from  their  spines 
like  rows  of  horns.  We  also  passed  some  peculiar 
little  elephants  romping  in  the  fields  as  playfully  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  kittens.  They  were  no 
taller  than  a  western  broncho,  were  as  black  as  coal 
and  had  upward-turning  tusks  of  pearl.  They  had 
longer  limbs  and  were  far  more  agile  than  the  larger 
old-world  species.  We  watched  their  peculiar  maneu- 
vers with  much  interest  for  they  acted  with  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  intelligence,  going  through  cotillions 
and  cutting  capers  that  bore  resemblance  to  the  game 
of  tag  played  by  school  children. 
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After  trudging  along  a  good  half  hour  we  per- 
ceived a  rider  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the 
city.  He  was  mounted  on  one  of  these  small  ele- 
phants, called  elphies  here,  and.  as  he  came  close  to 
us  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  be  greeted  with 
the  words  "Good  morning,  gentlemen!"  in  as  good 
English  as  ever  was  spoken. 

We  returned  his  greeting  upon  which  the  stranger 
exclaimed: 

"I  presume  you  feel  quite  lost,  my  friends!" 

"Like  a  pair  of  chicks  just  out  of  their  shell!"  re- 
sponded the  Doctor,  acting  as  spokesman,  "but  I  beg 
you,  sir,  not  to  judge  us  by  our  disheveled  locks, 
for  I  assure  you  we  are  peaceably  inclined  and  are 
neither  lunatics  nor  wild  men." 

"Your  appearance,  my  friends,  is  quite  pardonable 
and  is  readily  accounted  for;"  the  stranger  explained, 
"you  see  you  arrived  here  last  year,  apparently  dead 
and  you  were  consequently  placed  in  our  catacombs. 
But  all  this  will  be  easy  to  remedy  and  will  give 
you  little  further  annoyance.  A  closed  conveyance 
is  even  now  on  its  way  and  we  shall  soon  dVive  to  the 
city  where  a  dressing  at  Barber  Zuzo's  will  put  you 
in  presentable  shape." 

"You  have  been  informed  then,  in  some  way,  of 
our  restoration  to  life?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

"I  have,  indeed;"  the  stranger  responded,  dis- 
mounting while  his  elphy  scampered  to  an  adjoining 
field,  "the  report  that  you  were  missing  reached  us 
late  last  night  and  shortly  after  sunrise  the  place  of 
your  exit  was  located." 

Recalling  the  communication  we  had  found  with 
the  bundle  of  viands  left  in  our  cell  I  enquired  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Jurgo,  the  person  alluded  to  by 
the  writer  of  the  note. 
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"I  ha\'e  the  lionor  to  claim  that  name,"  our  friend 
explained.  "I  take  it,  therefore,  that  you  received 
my  daughter's  note — a  strange  fancy  that  of  her's, 
indeed.  All  along  she  has  insisted  ycu  were  still 
living  and  while  many  thought  you  possibly  were  not 
dead  she  adhered  to  the  belief  that  you  ivere  really 
living;  and  in  order  to  relieve  her  mind  I  engaged  a 
watchman  of  the  vaults  to  see  that  fresh  viands  were 
always  by  your  side  and  to  report  promptly  your  res- 
toration to  life. " 

The  Doctor  and  I  were  both  profuse  in  expressing 
onr  appreciation  of  their  kind  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tions. 

"Don't  mention  it,  my  friends;"  Jurgo  retorted, 
"don't  say  another  word  about  it!"  and  spreading 
over  the  ground  a  cloth  he  had  borne  on  his  arm,  he 
invited  us  to  be  seated  while  he  explained  the  strange 
interest  he  had  taken  in  us. 

To  begin  with,  Jurgo  informed  us  he  had  been  a 
merchant  for  many  years  and  had  always  been  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
his  daughter,  then  a  mere  child,  had  been  rescued 
from  drowning  by  a  barber  called  Zuzo  who  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  her  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
Out  of  this  incident  a  close  friendship  had  developed 
between  the  two  families  and  Zuzo  proved  to  be  a 
great  student  and  philosopher,  a  fact  that,  owing  to 
his  reticence,  was  known  to  but  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends. 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  we  came  down  in  the 
balloon  Zuzo  was  the  only  man  in  Tsor  that  dared 
scale  the  walls  of  the  car  and  go  down  among  the  pros- 
trate giants  to  trace  the  source  of  the  terrific  noise 
that  had  startled  the  citizens.  On  their  persons  he 
found  chronometers  as  large  as  a  cartwheel  and  from 
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these  he  traced  the  deafening  noise  that  ceased  later 
in  the  day,  after  they  had  run  down.  Having  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  commotion  he  began  to 
investigate  further  the  contents  of  the  car  and  to  his 
surprise  found  the  bottom  strewn  with  precious  stones 
of  enormous  size  and  fabulous  value.  These  stones 
were  the  fine  sands  that  had  escaped  from  the  bags  of 
ballast  thrown  overboard  by  Bacelle,  and  these  in 
this  country  which  is  called  Lukka  appeared  like  huge 
rocks  and  their  color  was  one  very  much  prized  here 
for  its  rarity  and  beauty —  to  the  Lukkan  eye. 

Great  a  sensation  as  our  advent  in  Lukka  had 
made  it  was  completely  dwarfed  by  the  news  of  Zuzo's 
discovery  of  jewels  in  the  strange  vessel  that  had 
dropped  from  the  heavens.  Here  were  over  a  ton  of 
precious  stones  as  fine  as  any  in  Lukka — an  incalcul- 
able fortune,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  all 
belonged  to  Zuzo — the  children  of  the  stars,  as  we 
were  designated,  being  regarded  legally  as  dead, 
whether  really  so  or  not. 

"Pardon  my  curiosity,"  I  remarked  if  I  ask  how  it  is 
this  man  of  fabulous  wealth  should  be  still  engaged  in 
a  menial  occupation — dissipated  his  fortune  possibly?" 

'  'Dissipated  it  —  heaven  forbid !  Zuzo  is  not  a  man 
of  that  kind.  He  was  robbed,  and  in  broad  daylight 
at  that.  He  kept  the  jewels  stored  in  a  private  safe 
depository  —  one  he  had  built  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. One  day  his  head  watchman  was  presented  with 
discharge  papers  signed  as  he  thought  by  Zuzo,  and 
the  bearer  with  a  new  force  of  men  took  his  place  at 
once  without  exciting  suspicion.  The  order  of  dis- 
charge of  course  was  a  forgery  and  the  new  force  of 
guardsmen  were  a  gang  of  thieves.  To  this  very  day 
they  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  robbers  nor  to 
recover  a  single  jewel.    It  is  even  suspected  that  the 
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« 

autliorities  are  in  collusion  with  the  gang — but  no  one 
knows  whom  to  trust  and  there  is  very  little  hope  of 
ever  seeing  them  again.  Poor  Zuzo  feels  the  loss 
more  perhaps  on  your  account  than  his  own,  for  he 
had  regarded  the  jewels  as  belonging  to  you  in  case 
you  returned  to  life." 

While  we  were  listening  to  Jurgo  a  strange  vehicle 
resembling  a  tall  coach  all  aglow  like  a  huge  crystal 
came  toward  us  as  if  self-propelled  but  in  reality 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  elphies  in  tandem  underneath. 

The  ebony  brutes  unfastened  themselves  with  their 
handy  trunks  and  scampered  away  while  a  man  in  a 
queer  dress,  evidently  a  servant,  carrying  a  strange 
box  stepped  out  and  advancing  to  Jurgo  set  the  box 
down  before  him. 

The  latter,  stooping  over  began  to  manipulate  the 
"box"  and  lo,  it  expanded  into  a  platform  answering 
the  part  of  a  table;  then  at  another  touch  it  began  to 
blaze  and  crackle  underneath  and  by  some  other 
hocus  pocus  he  extracted  one  after  another  beautiful 
crystal  cups  filled  with  a  beverage  resembling  tea  and 
passing  them  around  invited  us  to  partake. 

As  if  he  had  been  a  wizard  our  new  friend  drew 
forth  a  sumptuous  repast  in  which  the  Doctor  and  I 
participated  with  much  zest,  having  tasted  no  food 
since  the  previous  day. 

The  repast  was  soon  over  and  the  magic  "box"  was 
restored  to  its  normal  shape  and  replaced  in  the  roja, 
as  the  tall  vehicle  is  styled.  A  shrill  whistle  brought 
the  elphies  back  to  their  station  under  the  roja,  a 
slight  clanking  of  chains  as  they  fastened  the  latter 
to  their  harness-belts,  while  at  Jurgo's  instance  the 
rest  of  us  entered  the  strange  vehicle  and  we  were 
soon  rolling  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  moving  toward  the 
heart  of  the  great  city. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  UTOPIANS. 


The  tonsorial  art  as  practiced  in  Tsor  is  at  least 
unique  if  not  artistic.  Here  the  customary  style  is  to 
trim  the  beard  in  round  patches  about  the  size  of  a 
dime,  grouped  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
wearer. 

The  upper  class  train  the  beard  to  patterns  in  imi- 
tation of  their  respective  insignia  of  rank  and  still 
others  wear  hieroglyphics  to  indicate  their  names. 

Even  the  descendants  of  the  British  Colonists 
have  adopted  these  customs  and  Jurgo  himself  wore  a 
line  of  dots  passing  under  his  chin. 

To  emblazon  a  young  dandy's  face  and  keep  it 
neatly  trimmed  called  for  delicate  skill  and  among 
the  ten  thousand  barbers  of  Tsor  none  were  more 
gifted  in  the  art  than  Zuzo. 

Zuzo  was  tall,  of  splendid  physique,  with  classic 
features  and  of  modest,  tranquil  demeanor.  He  had 
decided  views  of  his  own  which  were  not  popular 
with  his  patrician  patrons,  but  he  never  obtruded 
them  upon  others  nor  would  he  conceal  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  repulsiveness  of  his  peculiar  notions  to 
the  aristocratic  customer,  he  was  well  regarded 
among  them,  for  his  candid  fearlessness  always  com- 
manded respect. 

Tsor's  aristocracy  is  very  democratic  and  is  aot 
hereditary.  It  simply  distinguishes  the  bearer  of  a 
title  for  the  amount  he  has  contributed  toward  the 
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expense  of  conducting  the  government  and  is  there- 
fore prized  as  a  great  honor.  There  are  a  dozen 
grades  of  the  Four  Hundred  here  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  need  of  assessors,  as  instead  of  tax 
evasion  people  overtax  themselves  voluntarily  in  order 
to  enter  a  higher  social  circle. 

Zuzo  and  three  assistants  were  busily  occupied 
trimming  the  figured  beards  upon  the  faces  of  a  like 
number  of  Tsorans  while  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  chamber  was  a  crowd  of  natives  engaged  in  ani- 
mated discussion. 

"Do  you  believe  a  Tismoulan  league  will  really  be 
formed  ?"  asked  a  young  Tsoran  of  an  elderly  native. 

"They  may  form  a  dozen  Tismoulan  leagues  for  a 
matter  of  that,"  chimed  the  latter,  "but  when  it  comes 
to  withdrawing  from  the  Lukkan  Provinces  these  in- 
fant states  will  first  have  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  their  enormous  debts,  and  then — mark  my  words—, 
they  will  very  soon  be  on  their  knees  begging  to  be 
left  where  they  are!  We  shall  naturally  demand 
assurances  for  the  payment  of  not  only  the  State 
debts  but  all  the  private  debts  as  well  and  also  for 
the  security  of  our  investments.  Fudge!  They  are 
going  in  deeper  every  year.  They  couldn't  pay 
fiddlesticks!" 

*'I  have  heard,"  said  another,  "that  their  ambas- 
sadors are  now  in  the  city  negotiating  for  a  final 
settlement. " 

"Settlement!"  exclaimed  the  elder  Tsoran  in  a 
tone  of  contempt,  "settlement!" 

"I  hear  that  they  are  coming  to  Tsor  one  night" 
a  newcomer  remarked  "to  establish  a  kingdom  and 
make  slaves  of  us." 

"Hush!  Here  come  the  ambassadors!"  exclaimed 
one  of  their  number,  a  noted  wag.     All  eyes  turned 
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at  once  toward  the  other  end  of  the  chamber  and  at 
once  burst  into  shouts  of  derision  and  laughter. 

It  was  indeed  a  ludicrous  sight  they  beheld  for  the 
''ambassadors"  were  none  other  than  Doctor  Giniwig 
and  myself  being  escorted  into  a  private  apartment 
by  our  friend  Jurgo. 

Two  hours  after  running  this  gauntlet  of  ridicule 
no  one  would  have  recognized  the  smooth-faced 
strangers,  dressed  in  Lukkan  costume,  as  the  former 
"ambassadors,"  thanks  to  the  skill  and  kindness  of 
Zuzo  who  personally  ministered  to  our  wants.  Of 
course  Jurgo  explained  the  situation  in  presenting  us 
and  Zuzo  entertained  us  with  a  minute  account  of 
our  arrival  in  Lnkka  and  the  romance  of  the  jewels; 
and  as  he  narrated  the  details  of  the  robbery  it  was 
clear  he  regarded  the  jewels  as  a  trust  he  had  not 
properly  guarded. 

We  were  soon  again  in  the  roja,  and  Jurgo  began 
to  peruse  a  Tsoran  newspaper  he  had  purchased  just 
before  entering  while  the  Doctor  and  I  sat  eyeing  one 
another,  in  a  study  of  our  new  appearance  dressed  in 
Lukkan  costume. 

Presently  Jurgo's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
intense  interest  and  twice  he  brought  his  hand  down 
upon  his  knee  emphasizing  the  smile  on  his  face,  and 
then  again  a  frown  would  reflect  some  unpleasant 
communication. 

"My  dear  friends,"  he  finally  said  "this  is  the 
greatest  news  that  has  stirred  Tsor  for  many  a  century 
and  I  trust  therefore  you  will  pardon  my  enthusiasm, 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  be  happy  to  translate 
the  lines,  reading  them  to  you  as  we  go." 

We  were  naturally  eager  to  hear  this  remarkable 
news,  and  accepting  Jurgo's  offer  he  proceeded  forth- 
with. 
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"To  begin  with,"  he  said  "let  me  inform  you  that 
Tsor  is  the  metropolis  of  eastern  Lukka  whereas  the 
city  of  Tismoul,  her  rival,  is  the  great  center  of  the 
western  section  which  is  comparatively  new  and 
sparsely  settled.  It  is  likewise  poor  in  capital  and  a 
constant  borrower.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  you 
will  readily  understand  this  article  which  I  shall  now 
read  you  line  for  line  as  it  appears,  commencing  with 
its  heading,"  and  then  he  began: 

UTOPIA. 


THE  LUKKAN  LEAGUE  TORN  TO  PIECES. 


Dismembered  By  the  Withdrawal  of  Twenty  West- 
ern Provinces. 


How    Secret   Negotiations   Were  Conduotkd  With 
Our  Ministry. 


The  New  Section  Will  Be  Known  As  Utopia  and  Will 
Be  Conducted  After  New  Ideas. 


STARTLING     THEORIES      OF      MONEY  11 

How  THE  Final  Settlement  is  to  Be  Made. 
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It  appears  that  for  more  than  a  year  a  movement 
has  been  in  progress  in  our  western  provinces  through 
the  medium  of  secret  political  organizations  which  has 
culminated  in  the  final  dispatch  of  a  commission 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  our  general  government 
represented  by  the  high  priests  under  Chief  Minister 
Korma. 

Being  assured  that  an  honest  settlement  for  all 
properties  would  be  made  and  that  all  outstanding 
debts  would  be  honorably  settled  it  became  incumbent 
upon  Minister  Korma  to  request  from  the  Tismoulans 
an  explanation  showing  how,  in  the  face  of  the  diffi- 
culty they  had  always  heretofore  experienced  in  meet- 
ing interest  and  dividends  alone,  they  would  manage 
to  make  a  settlement  for  the  principal  itself,  so  many 
times  larger  than  all  previous  payments. 

TISMOULAN   DEMANDS. 

In  reply  the  Tismoulans  explained  that  all  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  labor  or  products  embodying 
labor.  They  stoutly  maintain  that  money  is  only  the 
measure  of  their  debts,  but  that  labor  or  its  equivalent 
is  the  substance  of  the  debt.  The  source  of  the  debt 
they  argued  was  at  best  but  labor  or  products,  and 
money  was  only  a  temporary  substitute. 

The  Tismoulans  insisted  they  had  been  purchasing 
Tsoran  labor  with  their  money  which,  instead  of 
being  applied  in  return  to  purchase  the  products  of 
Tismoulan  labor  was  returned  only  as  loans  or  invest- 
ments in  Tismoula,  the  Tismoulans  thus  sinking 
deeper  in  debt  and  parting  with  their  properties  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  sale  to  the 
Tsorans  of  Tismoulan  labor  or  its  products.  Tsorans 
should  have  purchased  more  Tismoulan  products  in 
order  to  make  commerce  real  and  honest  exchange.   They 
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contended  that  if  continued  Tsor  would  ultimately- 
own  all  the  property  in  the  western  provinces  and 
Tismoulans  would  be  worse  than  slaves,  for  they 
would  become  as  poor  as  savages  while  educated  to  the 
wants  of  civilization. 

FINAL  TEEMS  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

It  was  a  novel  proposition  and  our  ministry  finally 
took  it  under  advisement  and  after  long  deliberation 
concluded  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  payment  in 
labor  or  products,  and  all  agreeing  that  twenty  years 
was  a  liberal  period  to  make  as  the  average  duration 
ior  products,  the  Tismoulans  engaged  to  issue  interest- 
bearing  bonds  to  be  good  for  products  only,  and  to  be 
payable  one-twentieth  each  year  until  twenty  yean 
shall  have  elapsed,  the  currency  issued  as  annual  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds  to  be  legal  tender  and  to  be  void 
if  not  utilized  within  one  year  from  issue. 

Our  able  ministry  had  been  very  reluctant  to  ac« 
cept  the  Tismoulan  version  of  trade,  but  the  latter  in- 
sisted they  might  as  well  agree  to  pay  in  slices  from 
the  moon  as  in  Lukkan  money  over  which  they  had  no 
control  and  which  was  free  to  abuse  exchange  making 
it  utterly  impossible  to  ever  pay  the  debts.  Tsoran 
capitalists,  they  said,  would  have  the  choice  of  any 
products  in  their  markets  at  prices  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand  and  no  longer  at  prices  shrunken  by  the 
absence  of  the  full  demand  for  labor  properly  due 
there. 

The  new  government  is  already  established  and 
goes  under  the  name  of  Utopia. 

EEJOIOE,    MEN   OF  TSOKa! 

For  twenty  years  your  markets  are  to  be  flooded 
with  Utopian  products  brought  hither  by  our  creditor 
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capitalists,   and  great  bargains   will    gladden    your 
hearts! 

While  Utopia  gains  the  empty  honor  of  a  separate 
government  Tsora,  as  the  remaining  provinces  are  to 
be  styled,  will  reap  the  substantial  reward  of 

A  HARVEST  OF   CHEAP  GOODS. 

Tsor  will  have  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  for  capital- 
ists will  hereafter  invest  all  their  funds  at  home  and 
wealth  will  fairly  roll  at  our  doors. 

Let  us  offer  sacrifices  to  our  idols  and  feast  their 
nostrils  with  incense!  Let  us  bedeck  them  with  gar- 
lands and  strew  flowers  at  their  feet!  Let  our  grati- 
tude pour  forth  in  thanksgiving!  Let  all  eternity 
resound  with  the  glory  of  our  victory!  Glory  to  Zmun! 
Glory  to  Zrog  !  May  the  gods  all  share  with  us  the 
joys  and  blessings  to  come!" 

"In  all  the  hundred  centuries  of  Lukkan  history," 
Jurgo  exclaimed,  "there  has  never  been  a  proposition 
at  once  so  audacious,  so  foolhardy,  and  withal  so 
revolutionary.  They  will  deny  themselves  the  profit 
from  buying  cheaper  in  our  market  and " 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
halt  of  the  roja  now  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  at 
our  friend's  solicitation  we  alighted  following  him 
into  the  house,  an  elegant  cottage  framed  entirely  of 
crystal  blocks  and  slabs  in  variegated  colors. 

In  the  center  of  the  lower  floor  was  the  reception 
chamber  and  here  we  were  presented  to  our  host's 
daughter,  Arda,  who  acted  as  hostess,  her  father  be- 
ing a  widower. 

Arda  was  a  charming  young  lady  of  very  simple 
manners,  with  the  candor  of  a  child  and  the  wit  of  a 
philosopher.  In  reply  to  thanks  we  offered  for  her  kind 
forethought  in  our  behalf  she  said  she  couldn't  help 
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believiDg  we  were  alive  and  anyone  but  a  brute  would 
delight  in  the  opportunity  of  assisting  mortals*  placed 
in  our  predicament. 

A  dinner  was  served  and  table  talk,  I  venture  to 
say,  was  never  more  brilliant  and  interesting,  for  not 
only  were  our  hosts  fine  conversationalists  but  the 
variety  and  novelty  of  the  topics  were  so  refreshing 
and  agreeable  that  time  was  absolutely  forgotten  and 
the  dishes  served  fared  no  better.  A  marked  feature 
of  the  occasion  which  I  still  recall  was  the  wonderful 
soft  light  shed  by  the  phosphorescent  walls  —  a  pe- 
culiarity belonging  to  the  interior  of  all  Lukkan 
houses  whose  inner  walls  shed  a  soft  luster  at  night 
— a  light  that  can  nowhere  be  excelled. 

Arda  often  reminded  me  of  my  Violet.  I  remember 
distinctly  the  picture  of  her  face  when  animated  by 
excitement,  for  in  this  state  I  first  recognized  the  re- 
semblance she  bore  to  my  affianced.  Two  faces  were 
perhaps  never  more  unlike  than  those  of  Arda  and 
Violet,  yet  the  recollection  of  Violet's  features  when 
elated  was  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Arda's  under  like 
condition. 

The  Doctor  to  this  day  has  not  recognized  the 
slightest  resemblance  between  the  two  while  I  on  the 
other  hand  was  several  times  on  the  verge  of  calling 
our  hostess  by  the  name  of  Violet. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  Zuzo  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  Velva,  and  daugh- 
ter Meta,  of  whom  we  will  have  more  to  say  here> 
after. 

Zuzo,  as  before  mentioned,  was  quite  a  student,  and 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Utopian  withdrawal 
his  face  grew  dark  while  most  prophetically  picturing 
the  results  he  anticipated  —  results  totally  at  variance 
with  those  predicted  in  the  newspaper  account 
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The  Utopian  wares  he  said  were  foreign  to  the  pro- 
cess of  exchange.  They  would  bring  no  money  into 
Tsor  through  which  the  workingmen  would  be  en- 
abled to  make  purchases.  The  circle  of  exchange 
would  be  broken,  for  merchants  would  constantly  re- 
place their  wares  with  goods  that  have  not  come  from 
the  activity  of  shops,  that  have  not  placed  in  the  pros- 
pective buyer's  hands  the  money  with  which  to  re- 
move the  goods  from  the  merchants'  shelves.  The 
property  still  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  would  be 
only  too  soon  exhausted  in  sustaining  life  after  which 
the  merchant  would  find  the  goods  on  his  shelves 
dead  stock  while  the  creditor  drove  him  to  the  wall. 
The  whole  industrial  system  would  be  paralyzed  and 
society  rent  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  opportunity 
to  earn  sustenance.  Starvation  and  riot,  revolution 
and  despotism — a  long*  nightmare  of  barbarism  were 
in  store. 

The  priests  of  Tsor  were  worshippers  of  Zmun,  the 
god  of  gold,  and  their  creed  rested  upon  the  prevalent 
system  of  commerce.  It  was  not  expected  they  would 
tolerate  aught  at  variance  with  their  creed.  They 
thought  more  of  their  station  than  of  humanity. 
Creed  was  to  them  everything;  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  stultify  themselves  in  that  which  they 
had  preached  all  their  lives. 

To  the  Tsorans  the  Utopian  would  hereafter  be  an 
unclean  person  to  be  shunned  and  avoided  lest  his  in- 
iquitous thoughts  contaminated  the  minds  of  the 
good  people  of  Tsor.  It  was  well  they  were  separated 
— well  for  the  creed  of  Zmun,  and  well  for  its  dynasty 
of  priests. 

That  evening  the  hours  appeared  more  fleeting 
than  they  had  ever  seemed  before,  and  when  I  had 
retired  to  the  room  assigned  me  my  mind  would  do 
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nothing  but  wander  from  Violet  to  Arda  and  from 
Arda  to  Violet. 

Did  I  not  still  belong  to  Violet— however  veiled  in 
mystery,  however  barred  by  space?  My  conscience  was 
sorely  disturbed.  It  became  a  huge  interrogation 
mark  vibrating  between  two  images. 

Then  I  wished  all  had  been  a  dream  or  an  illusion 
like  that  blotch;  but  no,  it  was  only  too  real,  and 
struggling  with  this  stubborn  paradox  of  the  heart  I 
lay  a  long  time  until  at  last  the  veil  of  unconscious- 
ness buried  every  qualm. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   CITY   OF   TSOR. 


Crystal  is  the  great  staple  of  Tsor.  Crystal  in  this 
city  takes  the  place  of  iron  and  steel,  of  brick  and 
stone,  of  lumber  and  in  fact  of  as  many  as  a  dozen 
old-world  staples.  Crystal  pavements,  crystal  bridges, 
crystal  ovens,  crystal  machinery  and  crystal  houses 
and  stores  and  factories  glitter  everywhere.  The 
very  earth  is  charged  with  crystal  sand  and  the 
air  is  impregnated  with,  infinitesimal  particles  of  the 
stuff. 

The  manufacture  and  manipulation  of  crystal  is 
here  the  great  industry  of  industries.  The  glittering 
substance  is  charmed  into  every  consistency  and 
framed  into  every  conceivable  product.  It  is  made  to 
be  capable  of  being  bent,  of  being  sawed,  split  and 
pierced  like  wood,  of  being  drawn  out,  in  fact  of 
being  treated  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  It  is 
sometimes  as  pliant  as  rubber  and  again  as  rigid  and 
elastic  as  steel.  It  is  converted  into  threads,  into 
ropes,  into  cables,  into  chains,  into  nails  and  screws 
and  is  also  woven  into  the  most  delicate  and  diapha- 
nous cloths. 

Lukkan  glass  possesses  a  further  charm  in  its 
wonderful  adaptability  to  assume  bright  colors  in 
which  every  shade  and  hue  is  shown  to  perfection. 
More  remarkable  than  all,  however,  is  its  peculiar 
sensitiveness  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  changing  its 
hue  with  every  change  of  light. 

To  go  through  the  streets  of  Tsor  is  like  seeing  a 
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vast  panorama  of  color,  for  even  tlie  vegetation,  im- 
bibing life  from  the  crystal  soil,  partakes  of  the 
peculiar  color  sensitiveness  and  as  a  consequence  the 
gardens  and  flower-bedecked  lawns  fall  in  with  the 
general  color  transition  pursuing  the  march  of  day. 

Experts  here  can  tell  the  hour  of  day  simply  by 
the  shades  surrounding  objects  wear,  and  ever  since 
the  advent  of  the  British  Colonists  Tsor  has  been 
dubbed  the  Chameleon  City. 

The  entire  area  of  the  city  is  laid  out  in  circles 
called  yims  and  these  are  crossed  by  avenues  radiat- 
ing from  an  inner  circle  surrounding  the  Kar  Yuk  or 
Royal  Temple,  the  great  tower  we  had  seen  from  the 
distance  on  the  morning  of  our  exit  from  the  cata- 
combs. 

The  original  Kar  Yuk,  built  in  the  remotest 
antiquity,  was  replaced  by  the  present  structure  about 
three  centuries  ago  and  has  ever  since  been  the  admi- 
ration of  all  Lukka.  The  structure  is  half -pyramid, 
half -tower,  covering  some  five  acres  at  its  base  whence 
a  winding  pathway  leads  upwards  around  its  sides 
forming  a  sloping  terraced  wall  upon  each  of  its  four 
faces. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  the  wonderful  mingling  of  colors  on  the  vast  sur- 
face exposed  to  view,  of  the  grand  symmetry  of  its 
immense  proportions,  of  the  manifold  delicate  intrica- 
cies of  its  design.  It  rose  to  the  sky,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  like  a  colossal  column  of 
triumph — an  everlasting  monument  to  human  genius. 

Along  the  outer  sides  the  walls  were  replete  with 
costly  ornaments  and  patterned  with  historic  figures 
forming  a  pictorial  review  of  Lukkan  history,  com- 
mencing with  the  dim  era  of  tradition.  Students 
clambered  up  this  winding  incline  to  acquire  at  first 
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hand  the  history  of  the  past  and  to  commune  with  its 
characters,  now  hero  gods,  here  weirdly  outlined  and 
moulded  upon  the  massive  slabs.  Here  the  idealized 
characters  appeared  in  gigantic  stature  cast  in  the 
image  they  once  bore  and  set  in  the  surroundings  of 
their  day — studies  at  once  in  art  and  history  and 
objects  alike  of  worship  and  veneration.  It  brought 
to  mind  the  vast  flight  of  years  and  suggested  the  im- 
mensity of  the  past.  It  formed  an  endless  panoramic 
review  stretched  over  miles  of  crystal  canvas.  Five 
men  could  march  abreast  between  the  outer  railing 
and  th«  eloquent  walls.  Upon  this  winding  pathway 
ten  thousand  persons  could  be  so  distributed  as  to 
scarcely  make  a  showing,  and  many  a  time,  on  gala 
days,  more  than  fifty  thousand  had  stood  here  to 
view  the  city. 

The  Kar  Yuk  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  State,  its 
lower  floors  being  filled  with  shrines  at  which  the  pop- 
ulace worshipped  favorite  idols  and  sat  in  awe  while 
their  priests  conducted  imposing  ceremonies.  On  the 
upper  floors  the  scribes  of  Lukka  registered  the  titles 
and  transfers  of  all  properties  and  recorded  births  and 
deaths  and  marriages  as  well  as  betrothals.  Here 
also  all  the  aristocratic  titles  were  registered  with  the 
particulars  as  to  rank  and  the  price  contributed. 

Surrounding  this  temple  a  large  park  extended  to 
the  circle  of  palaces,  the  Kar  Yim,  or  royal  street. 
On  this  yim  were  many  public  buildings  among  which 
was  the  Kar  Tuki — the  national  prison,  a  sort  of  com- 
bination of  prison  and  poor  house.  The  crystal  in 
the  Kar  Tuki  was  a  dense  black,  its  walls  looking 
gloomy  and  forbidding. 

This  prison  was  an  awful  place,  but  it  was  a  safety 
valve  to  Lukka  and  for  this  reason  was  regarded 
largely  as  a  grand  institution. 
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The  Lukkan  creed  conceives  their  god  of  creation, 
Zrog,  as  asleep  after  his  great  work,  having  left  the 
world's  administration  to  Zmun.  Some  day  Zrog 
would  wake  and  then  a  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  would  take  place  and  universal  happiness  reign. 

Worshipping  Zmun,  the  god  of  commerce,  all  sins 
were  measured  by  a  money  value.  Zmun  was  the  ideal 
king  and  commercial  integrity  was  his  law.  Debt  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  violation  of  commercial  in- 
tegrity and  was  in  itself  a  sin,  and  inability  to  pay  a 
debt  was  a  crime. 

Crimes  were  all  punished  by  fines  and  murder  was 
so  heavily  fined  as  to  not  only  impoverish  the  most 
wealthy  but  to  carry  the  debt  down  to  the  second 
generation  and  involve  also  the  next  in  kin,  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  terrible  punishment,  for  many  rea- 
sons, was  considered  more  deterrent  than  killing  the 
criminal. 

All  claims,  including  business  failures,  are  settled 
in  this  prison  until  the  last  petro  (their  smallest  coin) 
has  been  satisfied. 

The  Kar  Tuki  was  thus  also  the  final  refuge  of  the 
unemployed.  No  matter  how  dull  the  labor  market 
there  was  always  plenty  of  work  in  the  prison,  for  the 
labor  was  farmed  out  to  contractors  at  pitifully  low 
prices  and  the  latter  found  a  certain  market  for  their 
products  by  underselling  rivals.  That  prisoners  ever 
succeeded  in  earning  their  release  was  only  due  to  the 
wretched  fare  and  the  utter  barrenness  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Begging,  as  might  be  expected,  is  also  made  a 
crime  and  the  unemployed  are  kept  on  their  knees 
upon  platforms  fronting  the  workshops,  applying  thus 
for  work,  and  if  long  out  of  work  they  soon  drift  into 
the  Kar  Tuki,   where  their  discontent  cannot  breed 
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agitation  and  trouble.  For  this  reason  riots  were  un- 
known in  Tsor  and  the  Kar  Tuki  acted  as  the  safety- 
valve  of  Lukka. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Kar  Yuk  the  famous 
Tok  Yim  rattles  and  roars.  It  is  a  remarkable  place 
—a  tremendous  circle  of  factories  the  equal  of  which 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  major  portion  of  all 
the  manufacturing  in  Lukka,  a  country  of  vast 
industries,  is  done  on  this  yim.  No  street  in  London 
distributes  one-tenth  the  employment  furnished  here, 
for  it  comprises  a  street  twelve  miles  in  length  lined 
with  factories  and  workshops  upon  either  side  to  a 
depth  varying  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
yards. 

Here  every  morning  can  be  heard  the  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp  of  clattering  feet  from  an  army  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity !  What  a  bang  and  whiz  and  whirl,  when  these 
shops  begin  their  daily  grind !  What  a  vast  machine  is 
the  whole!  Yet  this  vast  whole  is  but  a  part  of  a  still 
greater  whole.  On  either  side  of  this  yim  are  a  series 
of  circular  streets  extending  to  the  center  and  out  to 
the  suburbs  of  Tsor,  forming  a  line  of  yims  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length  all  lined  with  dwellings,  stores  and 
warehouses.  Here  reside  consumers,  consisting  of  the 
families  of  workmen,  of  tradesmen,  of  capitalists,  of 
professional  men,  even  to  the  dark  home  of  the  poor 
prisoners  within  the  Kar  Tuki  —  every  class,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor  —  all  combining  to  keep  in  motion 
the  busy  wheels  that  buzz  and  hum  and  thunder  with 
stupendous  uproar  in  this  colossal  bee-hive  of  activity. 

The  circle  of  the  Tok  Yim  is  the  heart  of  Tsor.  Into 
this  mystic  circle,  this  throbbing  organ,  as  in  a  vast 
hopper  poured  the  energies  of  Tsor,  to  come  out  as- 
sorted and  re-assorted  through  warehouses  and  stores 
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of  greater  and  lesser  mercliants  until  they  reappeared 
in  the  myriad  homes  of  this  mighty  city  in  ten  thous- 
and forms,  representing  commodities  of  every  sort — 
a  variety  embracing  the  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
most  necessary  articles  and  absolute  luxuries,  furni- 
ture fertile  mind  and  body -serving  devices  —  such  a 
range  and  latitude  of  things  whose  lexicon  reads  com- 
plete only  in  that  word  —  infinite!  Out  of  the  mystic 
energies  of  arm  and  brain  comes  forth  this  world  of 
product.  Wonderful,  wonderful  alchemy,  this  process 
—  exchange. 

All  Lukka  is  one  vast  machine,  a  million  wheels 
co-operating,  any  one  of  which  alone  would  be  worth- 
less. As  consumer  or  producer,  as  employer  or  em- 
ployed, each  was  essentially  a  part  of  this  machine  and 
each  depended  on  the  others  for  performance  of  their 
part  in  the  operation  of  the  whole.  There  was  no  kind 
of  work  sufficiently  varied  in  its  product  to  supply  the 
multifarious  wants  essential  to  any  one  person  living 
in  this  age.  All  alike  were  dependent  on  the  activity 
and  integrity  of  this  process  called  exchange  —  on  the 
harmony  of  the  social  machine. 

It  is  indeed  a  vast  social  hopper  into  which  the 
human  energy  pours  and  comes  out  in  shape  to  feed 
the  body,  the  senses  and  the  mind,  thereby  renewing 
the  supply  of  energies  —  a  perpetual  evolution. 

This  vast  co-operative  process  —  exchange,  is  thus 
in  its  remote  extreme  a  physiological  and  psychological 
process,  supplying  to  the  organs  of  the  body  the  food 
essential  for  their  preservation  and  for  the  continuity 
of  the  grand  cycle  of  life. 

Exchange  is  to  the  social  body  what  digestion  is  to 
to  the  human  body.  Impair  digestion  and  the  func- 
tions of  man  are  crippled ;  prevent  digestion  and  you 
kill  the  man.    Impair  the  process  of  exchange  and  the 
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state  becomes  an  invalid ;  destroy  the  process  and  civil- 
ization must  come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ALONG   THE   YAM  YIM. 


For  months  after  our  advent  in  Tsor  no  man  was 
mare  idolized  than  Dr.  Giniwig.  The  Doctor  had  per- 
formed a  number  of  operations  that  astounded  the 
surgical  fraternity  of  Tsor  and  boomed  his  business 
till  he  was  literally  coining  money. 

In  Paris  the  Doctor  had  been  only  an  ordinary 
surgeon,  but  here  he  became  a  prodigy.  The  secret  of 
this  radical  change  lay  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  he 
applied,  a  method  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Lukka. 
He  had  now  more  cases  than  he  could  attend  to  and 
could  stipulate  almost  any  terms  he  chose. 

English  was  the  only  foreign  language  known  in 
Lukka  and  the  educated  classes  and  most  of  the  British 
Colony  descendants  were  conversant  with  this  lan- 
guage as  well  as  Lukkan. 

This  prevalence  of  English  opened  a  ready  field  for 
me  in  delivering  lectures  on  Old  World  topics,  such  as 
history  and  science  as  developed  since  the  year  1850. 
In  this  I  was  meeting  with  flattering  success  and  was 
already  becoming  reconciled  to  my  new  surroundings ; 
in  fact,  it  was  a  case  of  Hobson's  choice,  for  I  soon 
learned  to  realize  how  utterly  impassable  were  the 
Hills  of  the  Heavens  and  how  uninviting  were  the 
forests  surrounding  them. 

The  Colonists  I  learned  had  made  numberless  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  Hills,  but  invariably  failed,  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  convey  provisions  anywhere  near  the 
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summit.  Balloons  had  also  been  tried  with  like  re- 
sults, the  balloon  in  each  instance  failing  to  rise  owing 
to  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  Lukkan  atmosphere. 

While  lecturing  I  was  also  acquiring  Lukkan,  study- 
ing the  language  with  a  view  of  delivering  addresses 
also  in  the  native  tongue,  and  the  rapid  progress  I  was 
making  was  due  largely  to  instructions  imparted  by 
Arda,  particularly  through  practice  in  conversations 
held  in  that  language. 

We  were  consequently  very  often  together,  for  when 
not  taking  lessons  myself  I  was  giving  her  in  return 
instructions  in  various  Old  World  branches  of 
knowledge. 

Bright  and  early  one  morning,  while  the  balmy  air 
was  sweet  with  fragrance  from  the  rich  roses  for 
which  Tsor  is  famous  and  while  surrounding  objects 
were  beginning  to  assume  their  proper  colors  of  day, 
Arda  and  I  started  out  io  spend  the  forenoon  in  a 
jaunt  through  a  fashionable  thoroughfare  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  I  had  not  yet  visited. 

We  were  mounted  on  a  pair  of  spry  little  elphies 
who  trotted  along  evidently  enjoying  the  stroll  fully 
as  much  as  did  their  riders. 

A  more  sylph-like  figure  than  Arda's,  dressed  as 
she  was  on  this  occasion  in  plain  attire,  I  never  be- 
held. I  doubt  whether  her  charming  grace  was  due 
to  any  feature  of  her  long  riding  habit.  Another  of 
her  sex,  if  attired  identically  the  same,  even  if  gifted 
with  the  same  natural  grace,  would  have  appeared 
plain.  There  was  some  tiling  in  her  expressive  eyes 
and  the  balanced  contour  of  her  face  that  irresistibly 
kept  the  material  Arda  in  the  background  where  the 
charm  that  only  distance  lends  could  assert  itself, 
clothing  her  form  with  the  ideal  in  the  beholder's 
mind 
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Arda  was  one  of  those  wlio  would  be  beautiful 
and  interesting  in  spite  of  local  surroundings,  sub- 
duing to  ideal  harmony  and  contrast  the  weaker 
power  of  material  form,  under  the  influence  of  her 
higher  personality.  The  beauties  of  colory  form, 
design,  all  shrank  before  the  higher  beauty  of  a  noble 
mind  whose  expression,  revealed  in  her  speech  and 
animation,  held  all  things  else  subordinate. 

Our  novel  steeds  fairly  shone  with  glitter  from  pear- 
ly-beaded nets,  while  unique,  curiously-shaped  saddles 
were  firmly  girded  to  their  backs,  so  that  the  rider 
could  sit  obliquely  to  the  beast  and  lean  back  with  feet 
supported  in  a  rest  that  took  the  place  of  stirrups. 

Arda  never  looked  fairer  in  my  eyes  than  on  this 
bright  and  balmy  morning  as  we  started  on  our  way 
to  the  Yam  Yim.  The  wakening  colors  of  the  day, 
the  blossoming  flowers,  the  bright  mansions  trimmed 
with  climbing  plants  and  roofed  with  many  a  minaret 
or  capped  with  rounding  domes,  the  tall  trees  waving 
in  the  breeze,  the  winding,  silvery  roadways,  and  the 
golden  heath  sprinkled  with  glittering  dew  were 
pleasing  to  behold  while  the  trills  of  fluttering  song- 
sters, the  distant  signal  sounds  from  the  Tok  Yim, 
the  occasional  tramp  of  foot-steps,  the  murmur  from 
each  tree's  million  trembling  leaves,  the  roll  of 
wheels,  all  joined  to  make  day's  chorus,  filling  our 
ears  with  a  constant  hum  upon  whose  current  our 
conversation  ran  softened  and  stimulated. 

Even  our  little  elphies  seemed  to  catch  the  music 
of  day's  growth,  and  as  if  invigorated  by  its  cheer, 
with  a  few  low  grunts  they  increased  their  pace,  nod- 
ding their  bumpy  heads  as  they  trotted  along. 

Soon  we  turned  into  the  Yam  Yim,  so  named  after 
the  yam  or  canal  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  yim 
through  its  entire  length. 
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Most  gorgeous  villas  and  perfect  fairy  homes  are 
tliose  that  line  the  banks  of  this  quiet  stream.  The 
sights  here  were  very  novel.  On  this  driveway  dogs, 
goats,  dwarf  elphies,  unicorns  and  human  beings 
trotted  and  puffed  to  the  lively  tinkling  of  bells  and 
fierce  signal  whistlings  that  voiced  the  human  man- 
date to  the  lower  brutes.  Richly-mounted  beasts, 
chariots,  rojas,  carriages  in  various  fantastic  styles, 
two-wheeled  carts,  three,  six  and  ten-wheeled  vehicles 
rattled  and  ran  over  this  great,  showy,  bustling  high- 
way, and  this  was  only  the  every-day  procession  of 
life  along  the  Yam  Yim. 

"What  a  handsome  bridal  couple!"  Arda  ex- 
claimed, looking  toward  the  Yam. 

Almost  hidden  behind  great  masses  of  foliage 
intermingled  with  flowers  a  bride  and  groom  were 
seated  inside  of  a  floating  bower  that  was  slowly  glid- 
ing over  the  inky  waters  of  the  Yam.  A  muscular 
Tsoran  at  the  stern  propelled  the  vessel  while  at  the 
prow  a  huge  idol  stood  facing  the  happy  pair. 

"They  are  on  the  way  to  the  Honeymoon  Garden," 
Arda  explained. 

"They  appear  very  intelligent;"  I  said,  "too  intelli- 
gent almost  to  be  accompanied  by  such  a  stupid 
idol." 

"Hush!"  Arda  entreated,  with  a  smile,  "our  people 
all  worship  idols,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  way  you 
imagine." 

"I  am  astonished,  Arda,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  wor- 
ship idols!" 

"Certainly,  Ross,  why  shouldn't  I?"  she  replied 
with  a  rebellious  toss  of  her  head. 

"Do  you  think  it  very  intelligent  or  right  to  wor- 
ship an  image— an  inanimate  substance?  Would  you 
then  bow  your  spirit  to  dust?" 
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"Do  you  not  worship  your  god  through  images?" 
Arda  asked  in  return. 

"Our  God  is  pure  intelligence;"  I  answered.  ''He  is 
absolute  goodness  and  wisdom." 

'Then  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  you,"  returned 
the  fair  idolatress,  '  'for  you  cannot  think  these  things. 
Absolute  wisdom  is  unintelligible  to  the  human  mind. 
To  think  attributes  you  must  couple  them  with  some 
instance,  some  experience,  some  person — an  image  of 
some  sort,  if  you  please;  and  so  you  must  borrow  a 
substantial  base  on  which  to  found  your  beautiful 
idealization.  Your  god  apart  from  matter  is  mere 
nothingness — dust  like  the  shapeless  matter  in  which 
no  ideal  is  embodied.  Our  most  ignorant  idolators, 
believing  they  worship  images,  rarely  but  worship 
the  idealization  embodied  in  the  image,  and  so  even 
they  in  some  form  worship  perfection — the  God  you 
think  you  loorshii)^  E,oss!    Am  I  not  right?" 

"I  confess  you  are  quite  right;"  I  admitted,  "it 
never  before  occurred  to  me  idolatry  so  closely  approx- 
imated our  own  beliefs." 

"We  term  this  Christian  Idolatry;"  Arda  explained, 
"it  is  the  ancient  creed  adapted  to  Christianity  by  our 
Colonial  ancestors.  The  natives  still  adhere  to  the 
old  creed,  but  there  is  no  clash  between  them  for  in 
religion  they  are  identical,  and  they  even  accept  our 
Bible,  which  is  a  brief  outline  of  your  Old- World 
bible,  as  an  addition  to  their  creed — interpreting  its 
references  to  images  or  idols  as  referring  only  to  spe- 
cific idols  but  not  to  Lukkan  gods." 

'  'I  perceive  the  differences  are  merely  intellectual" 
I  remarked,  "and  involve  only  the  question  of  more 
refined  methods  of  defining  and  expressing  beliefs." 

"The  idol  in  the  boat"  said  Arda  "was  the  idol  of 
constancy,  preaching  a  silent  and  yet  eloquent  ser- 
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mon,  entreating  the  novitiates  to  make  every  sacrifice 
toward  preserving  sacred  their  marital  nnion.  Is  that 
not  beautiful?" 

"There  are  other  idols  we  worship  besides  those 
you  have  seen;"  Arda  continuod,  "sometimes  our  idol 
is  a  picture  or  a  poem — sometimes  a  great  person,  but 
always  some  object  embodying  great  truths,  great 
examples — all  great  models  reaching  toward  perfec- 
tion in  some  attribute.  These  objects  assist  us  in 
idealizing  greatness  and  worshipping  perfection  in 
what  we  consider  a  truer  way  than  in  wordy  worship 
of  a  formless  god  who,  having  all  attributes  has 
really  none — at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper." 

After  Arda's  explanation  I  had  more  respect  for 
idolatry  and  began  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to 
realize  that  I  had  myself,  in  some  respects,  been  an 
idolator.  I  now  subscribed  heartily  to  her  belief  and 
when  I  complimented  her  she  disclaimed  credit  for 
the  ideas  saying  they  were  merely  belonging  to  a 
creed  she  had  inherited. 

With  the  advance  of  day  the  sun's  rays  threatened 
to  become  oppressive,  but  as  we  were  half  way  round 
the  circle  of  the  yim  we  continued  onward.  Roadway 
and  canal  were  by  this  time  thronged  with  pleasure 
parties  on  the  way  to  the  numerous  parks  scattered 
along  this  yim,  and  the  quaint  gaiety  of  these  Tsorans 
in  the  midst  of  the  novel  surroundings  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  me. 

At  one  time  our  ears  were  suddenly  greeted  with 
shrill  snatches  of  music  as  if  coming  from  weird  be- 
ings high  up  in  the  air.  Then  we  heard  a  splashing 
of  water  in  the  yam  and  turning  beheld  a  mammoth, 
richly  furnished  barge  gliding  forward  our  way.  Its 
flower-strewn  deck  was  filled  with  a  bevy  of  young 
women  and  children  in  gala  dress  swinging  boquets 
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and  banners  and  singing  the  loveliest  of  lively  airs. 
In  the  center  on  an  elevated  plane  a  band  of  juvenile 
artists,  with  strange  little  instruments  which  Arda 
called  banjoettes,  discoursed  sweet  strains  that  mingled 
with  the  merry  voices  from  the  youthful  throng. 

The  barge  was  propelled  by  two  herds  of  elphies 
marching  along  one  on  either  side  of  the  yam. 

Further  on  we  beheld  a  vehicle  of  exceeding  length 
that  bore  straddled  in  single  file  more  than  a  hundred 
boys  and  girls  and  was  propelled  by  a  long  line  of 
monster  goats  in  tandem  with  noisy  little  tinkling 
bells  suspended  at  their  breasts.  The  strange  vehicle 
seemed  to  be  all  wheels  and  could  bend  and  wriggle 
like  a  huge  serpent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wheels 
were  attached  to  the  hinged  sections  of  a  long  center 
bar. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  sights  we  beheld  on  this  yim. 
To  me  it  was  like  a  day  in  fairyland.  The  conversa- 
tionhadbeen  carried  on  in  Lukkan,  a  charming  tongue, 
and  Arda's  brilliant  and  pleasing  manner  of  speech 
added  no  little  to  the  romance  of  the  day.  I  could  not 
help  viewing  my  situation  with  a  feeling  of  marvel, 
thinking  that  if  Paradise  were  anywhere  it  was  right 
here  in  this  city. 

Crossing  homeward  from  the  Yam  Yim  we  passed 
the  Tok  Yim,  which  was  thronged  with  kneeling  ap- 
plicants for  work,  men,  women  and  children  being  on 
their  knees  in  front  of  every  shop  and  factory.  It  was 
a  sad  picture  and  what  made  it  more  impressively  sad 
was  a  glimpse  I  caught  now  and  then  of  the  men  in 
the  factories  who  were  ordered  about  by  masters  weild- 
ing  a  lash  over  their  heads.  Arda  was  no  less  shocked 
than  myself  at  the  sight  of  these  brutal  monsters  and 
explained  their  course  as  a  form  of  emphasizing  au- 
thority.   By  the  Tsoran  method  of  reasoning  no  one 
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was  ever  obliged  to  submit  to  these  indignities.  With 
them  there  was  a  saying  current  that  it  is  better  to  be 
in  the  Kar  Tuki  than  to  starve ;  it  is  better  to  apply 
for  work  on  one's  knees  than  to  be  in  the  Kar  Tuki ;  it 
is  far  better  to  feel  the  lash  than  to  be  a  kneeling  ap- 
plicant, and  it  is  better  still  to  bring  bread  to  the 
home  than  to  escape  the  pangs  it  costs  to  procure  it. 

Speaking  of  the  Tok  Yim  that  evening  to  the 
Doctor  I  happened  to  mention  this  saying  and  received 
a  reply  that  the  ruling  classes  had  always  a  way  of  ex- 
plaining abuse  by  saying  poor  folks  might  be  glad  they 
were  kicked  and  not  hung,  and  because  their  ances- 
tors had  been  kicked  much  oftener  the  present  genera- 
tion had  no  real  cause  for  complaint. 

''Ten  to  one,"  said  the  Doctor,  "the  people  are  be- 
ing robbed  in  the  transaction  called  employment  or 
else  they  would  be  mutually  independent  and  no  such 
humiliating  terms  could  exist." 


CHAPTEK  X. 

A  NOVEL  PROPOSAL. 

A  gradual  dusk  was  settling  over  Tsor.  It  was 
purely  a  commercial  dusk,  a  dusk  that  was  felt  under- 
neath  the  roofs  of  a  million  so-called  homes  in  Tsor. 
No  interior  light  could  banish  this  gloomy  tinge  from 
home  or  factory,  from  store  or  warehouse.  It  was 
a  dusk  that  had  settled  around  the  eye  of  the  soul — 
not  a  sensual  dusk,  not  a  material  dusk;  and  no 
material  light  could  banish  its  gloom. 

Something  was  wrong  in  Tsor.  Else  why  had  the 
number  of  kneelers  in  the  Tok  Yim  quadrupled  in  the 
first  year  of  Tsoran  widowhood  ?  Why  was  the  larder 
empty  and  the  warehouse  crammed?  Why  rested  the 
factory  wheels  while  famine  stalked  abroad?  Why 
roared  hunger  by  the  side  of  paralyzed  arms?  What 
meant  those  muffled  sounds,  the  crack,  crack,  crack  of 
business  failures  in  rapid  succession?  What  meant 
this  spreading  commercial  conflagration,  blazing  its 
destruction  with  no  bells  sounding  the  alarm  and  no 
valiant  firemen  hastening  to  the  rescue?  What  meant 
that  line  of  gliding,  ghostly  figures,  the  debt-driven 
stream  that  is  pouring  down  into  the  tomb  of  the  liv- 
ing, the  Kar  Tuki? 

WHAT   MEANT  THESE   DISMAL   SIGNS? 

It  meant  that  Utopian  wares  were  pouring  into  the 
warehouses  and  blockading  the  path  betwen  the  fac- 
tory and  the  home.  They  stood  a  mountainous  barrier 
between  human  wants  and  human  means.    The  sup- 
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plying  hands  were  in  chains  within  tantalizing  view 
of  the  hungry  mouths.  This  mountain  of  Utopian 
wares  had  brought  not  a  petro  into  Tsor  and  it  towered 
over  the  city  a  huge  mocking  spectre  of  '  'cheap  wares" 
— a  parody  on  the  poverty  of  the  times. 

Even  the  ministry  of  Tsor  was  forced  to  realize  this 
phase  of  the  situation,  but  they  resolved  with  a  stub- 
born bigotry  to  adhere  to  their  position.  They  believed 
Utopia  would  soon  give  out  and  fail  in  keeping  its 
payments.  How  could  it  be  that  this  section  that  had 
hitherto  invariably  been  obliged  to  borrow  should  now 
be  able  not  only  to  dispense  with  borrowing  but  to 
keep  up  these  exhaustive  payments?  They  had  calcu- 
lated and  still  believed  the  Utopians  would  soon  sur- 
render humiliated  and  make  terms  redounding  to  the 
credit  of  Tsoran  JBinance  and  the  glory  of  Zmun. 

The  temples  of  Tsor  were  being  well  attended; 
their  idols  were  appealed  to  in  heart-rending  prayers ; 
sacrifices  were  daily  offered  at  their  mystic  shrines,  all 
to  appease  the  gods,  and  all  to  no  avail.  The  priests 
of  Tsor  had  unbounded  faith  and  with  dogged  tenac- 
ity determined  to  withstand  the  siege  of  wealth  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Dr.  Giniwig  had  always  been  of  an  active  disposi- 
tion, and  there  being  no  personal  attachments  holding 
him  here  he  became  very  anxious  to  leave  Tsor.  We 
had  now  been  here  a  whole  year  and  seemed  to  be  far- 
ing worse  the  longer  we  stayed. 

On  the  other  hand  I  had  taken  a  strong  interest  in 
the  friends  I  had  found  here  and  I  dont  know  why  it 
was  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  a  move  that  would 
tend  to  separate  me  from  Arda,  to  whom  I  was  becom- 
ing more  attached  every  day,  for  liardly  a  day  passed 
but  we  took  a  walk  or  drive  through  the  yims  of 
the  city. 
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*Tut  this  down  as  my  last  week  in  Tsor,  Ross!" 
said  the  Doctor  one  morning.  *'You  may  come  along 
or  not  as  you  please ;  I  will  stay  no  longer  in  this  dead 
city.  I  don't  fancy  this  Kar  Tuki  frowning  on  me  from 
day  to  day." 

"You  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  things,  Doctor,"  I 
retorted.  * 'Why  not  stay  right  here?  These  clouds 
will  break  and  leave  Tsor  a  gold  mine  after  the 
storm !" 

"You  may  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting,  Ross,  till 
it  rains  gold ;  but  as  for  me  I'll  pack  up  for  Tismoul." 

As  before  stated,  a  year  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  partition  of  Lukka  and  two  years  had  expired 
since  our  departure  from  Paris. 

It  seemed  apparently  no  more  than  a  few  months 
and  whenever  my  mind  reverted  to  Violet  a  cloud  of 
reproach  would  gather.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was 
acting  false  to  my  affianced.  What  if  after  all  there 
were  some  delusion  in  my  present  situation  and  I  was 
forgetting  her  in  my  attentions  to  Arda?  If  so,  I  was 
really  false  to  both.  To  Arda  I  had  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  Violet,  for  somehow  I  could  not  broach 
the  subject  to  her.  In  imagination  and  intention  I 
had  done  so  a  hundred  times  but  in  fact  I  could  not 
induce  myself  to  do  so  once.  I  could  sooner  have 
held  my  .hand  in  burning  flames  than  communicate 
this  information  to  her.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Vio- 
let and  Arda  were  but  one  person.  There  was  but 
one  ideal  that  embraced  the  two.  Their  personalities 
had,  in  my  mind,  really  merged  into  one.  What  was 
it,  apart  from  the  tender  affection,  the  sincere  regard, 
the  cheeriness  of  soul,  the  noble  impulses  of  a  true 
heart,  the  quick  intelligence,  the  splendid  courage,  the 
artless  grace,  the  simple  candor,  the  mild  but  keen 
judgment  placing  the  veil  of  charity  around  the  world 
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tliey  lived  in,  that  was  tlieir  real  being?  Was  it  the 
clay  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  or  was  it  the  barren 
names  that  comprised  their  being?  Was  their  being 
only  in  the  mortal  dust — in  which  they  differed?  Was 
it  in  the  mortal  dust  that  they  were  two  and  separate? 
And  had  it  been  but  mortal  dust  I  loved  as  Violet? 
That  could  not  be! 

The  Violet  I  loved  was  immortal  as  the  stars.  I 
have  found  her  here  in  Arda.  In  her  ideal  lives  the 
ideal  of  my  Violet,  the  immortal  which  is  one — one 
everywhere,  one  throughout  all  time. 

God,  the  Maker's  hand  is  here  in  this,  revealing 
to  me  an  immortality  I  had  not  dreamed  before. 

Nor  death,  nor  Lukkan  wall  can  stay  the  eternal 
bond  of  true  affection,  the  aflBlnity  of  souls. 

Should  I  leave  Arda  now?  Should  I  deny  my 
heart?  What  should  I  do?  One  answer  only  was 
written  in  my  soul:  I  must  leave  Violet  to  God.  She 
would  forget,  and  then  another  Ross  would  bring  me 
back  to  her.     My  Violet  was  here! 

The  same  day  I  met  Arda  at  the  cottage  of  Zuzo 
in  the  Zdar  yim,  and  on  the  way  escorting  her  home 
we  rested  in  one  of  the  rustic  bowers  so  numerously 
distributed  along  the  yims  in  all  but  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  city.  An  automatic  instrument  was  discoursing 
lovely  music  here  while  we  were  enjoying  a  pleasant 
chat,  in  the  midst  of  which  Arda  artfully  seized  both 
my  hands  and  looked  into  my  face,  a  sweet  bewitch- 
ing smile  upon  her  rosy  lips  and  her  eyes  beaming 
with  rapturous  light. 

"Ross,  I  have  a  secret  to  impart  to  you"  she  said, 
in  her  sweet,  charming  way,  her  bewitching  gaze 
holding  me  like  one  entranced.  "I  should  have 
spoken  sooner;  if  you  love  me,  Ross,  as  I  believe  you 
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do,  accept  tliis  triple  token  in  proof  of  my  affection 
and  be  my  tliird  man ~" 

She  was  just  in  the  act  of  handing  me  a  handsome 
triple  ring  when  I  interrupted  her. 

"Third  man!"  I  gasped,  "what  do  you  mean?  I — I, 
can't  comprehend " 

I  could  say  no  more,  for  I  was  almost  choked. 

"Why,  there's  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,"  returned 
Arda,  calmly,  in  her  melodious  voice,  "I  perceive  you 
do  not  understand  our  Tsoran  methods.  I  had  al- 
ways supposed  this  custom  was  familiar  to  you!" 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  Arda,  though  at  first  calin, 
was  really  much  agitated  and  must  have  been  pain- 
fully embarrassed  at  this  unpleasant  turn,  and  desir- 
ing to  set  her  more  at  ease,  I  admitted  my  ignorance. 

"I  realize  very  well  that  you  were  not  aware  of 
our  custom,"  she  resumed,  "but  in  Lukka  it  is  the 
practice  for  ladies  and  not  gentlemen  to  propose." 

"I  was  well  aware  of  this,"  I  responded,  "but  you 
asked  me,  did  you  not,  to  become  your  third  man; 
and  you  never  before  told  me  that  you  had  already 
been  married  twice." 

"Married  twice!    How  could  you  think  so?" 

At  any  other  time  Arda  would  have  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  over  such  a  blunder,  but  the  subject  was 
too  sacred  to  be  made  light  of  and  Arda  was  too 
sensible  to  jest  in  serious  matters. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  could  think  otherwise,  when 
you  asked  me  to  become  your  third  man.  What  else 
is  to  be  implied  by  a  third  man?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  you  stupid  fellow!"  Arda  playfully  remarked, 
her  voice  fairly  bubbling  with  laughter,  and  looking 
into  my  eyes  she  continued  "can't  you  understand 
that?" 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  take  pity  on  you  and  explain," 
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she  resumed  after  a  pause.  "Our  custom  allows  each 
person  as  many  as  six  engagements  and  you  are  mv 
third." 

*  'But  how  can  you  be  married  to  so  many  gentle- 
men?" I  asked,  still  bewildered. 

"Why,  Ross,  we  never  marry  but  one  gentleman, 
and  the  others  become  the  best  men  at  the  wedding. 
The  engagement  merely  implies  their  selection  as  best 
or  preferred  company.     Marriage  is  then  confined  to 
people  who  are  best  to  each  other,  for  such  engage- 
ments must  be  published  and  stand  unchallenged  a 
year  before  marriage  is  permitted  in  the  church  of 
Zmun  which  is  very  strict.     Our  engagements  are  in 
no  sense,  however,  promises  of  marriage,  nor  does  any 
disagreeable  result  attach  if  parties  cease  to  keep 
company.     The  mere  fact  that  these  engagements  can 
only  be  made  to  six  persons  renders  them  sufficiently 
serious  to  prevent  gross  trifling,  and  the  fact  that  the 
number  of   the   'best'   are  so   many  enables    better 
acquaintance  before  rash  steps  are  taken." 

"I  am  beginning  to  see,"  I  said,  "you  are  already 
engaged  to  two  gentlemen,  so  that  I  will  be  the  third. 
How  stupid  that  I  never  learned  this  before!" 

"You  have  had  so  much  to  learn  in  Lukka  that  it 
is  no  wonder ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  delicate  sub- 
ject which  I  naturally  avoided  in  our  conversations, 
imagining  you  would  gather  it  from  other  sources." 

"So  these  engagements  are  not  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage,"  I  resumed  after  a  pause,  "but  are  a  permit  to 
marry  after  a  year's  unchallenged  publicity,  provided 
the  parties  so  desire;  and  there  is  nothing  binding  in  it 
until  parties  are  really  married?" 

"Indeed,"  said  Arda,  "we  have  perfect  liberty  to 
test  our  inclinations  before  taking  a  permanent  steR 
and  no  two  parties  are  ever  brought  together  so  con 
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Bpicuously  as  to  make  separation  attract  attention  to 
the  embarrassment  or  injury  of  either  party." 

"It's  an  admirable  method  and  strikes  me  more 
favorably  the  more  I  think  of  it,"  I  affirmed,  "but 
does  it  not  perhaps  supply  an  interminable  field  for 
gossip  mongers  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply,  "so  numerous 
are  the  possible  conjectures  as  to  utterly  bewilder  this 
class.  It  really  baffles  the  ingenuity  of  their  tongues. 
The  public  hears  nothing  more  after  the  engagement 
until  invitations  are  out  for  the  home  dedication 
on  return  of  the  bridal  couple  from  the  Honeymoon 
Garden,  which  is  often  in  some  distant  city  or  town." 

I  had  become  so  much  interested  in  this  marriage 
custom  that  I  had  for  the  time  forgotten  Arda's  pro- 
posal, and  now  recurring  to  me,  I  returned  to  the 
original  subject  and,  taking  Arda's  hand,  I  made  a 
complete  confession  assuring  her  that  it  was  my  only 
wish  to  be  able  some  day  to  call  her  my  own. 

What  was  further  said  I  do  not  recollect.  The 
reader  may  doubtless  surmise,  but  the  precincts  of  a 
hallowed  love  are  like  our  most  devout  prayers,  sacred 
to  silence. 

We  started  for  home  soon  after,  arriving  just  be- 
fore nightfall,  and  full  of  joy  presented  ourselves  to 
Jurgo,  announcing  to  him  our  engagement  and  asking 
his  approval. 

To  my  great  astonishment  a  cloud  passed  over 
Jurgo's  brow  and  an  expression  of  bitterness  saddened 
his  countenance.  It  passed  away  like  a  flash,  how- 
ever, while  an  ominous  silence  followed.  It  was  an 
eloquent  silence  voicing  a  doubt  more  forcible  than 
wordy  utterance. 

It  really  spoke  volumes. 

For  a  while  he  sat  in  his  chair  with  downcast  face, 
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buried  in  deep  reflection.  He  had  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  such  an  outcome  but  did  not  look  for  it 
so  soon  and  was  not  prepared  clearly  and  wholly  to 
interpret  its  significance.  Evidently  there  was  some 
danger  lurking  behind  the  curtain  of  events,  of  which 
we  had  no  view. 

Arda  and  I  were  both  frightened  at  Jurgo's  atti- 
tude. 

Arda  spoke  first: 

"Tell  us,  father;  was  there  any  wrong  in  what  we 
have  done?" 

"Forgive  me,  children,  for  t^ausing  you  this  anx- 
iety," responded  Jurgo,  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile. 
"I  was  laboring  under  a  false  impression  in  the 
belief  that  Ross'  age  would  be  a  bar  to  your  union  in 
the  church  of  Zmun,  for  he  appeared  to  be  past  the 
years  at  which  one  may  be  anointed  in  the  Church, 
but  on  second  thought  his  Old  World  years  will  only 
be  reckoned  year  for  year  and  this  will  not  prevent 
his  anointment.  You  understand  our  creed  and  can 
subscribe  to  our  Christian  Idolatry,  I  presume?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  can  subscribe  to  such  a  faith  without 
the  slightest  hesitation — and  I  mean  to  worship  one 
idol  in  particular,"  I  responded,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
Arda,  whose  cheeks  turned  crimson. 

Our  sky  was  once  more  clear  and  everything 
seemed  bright  and  rosy  now.  Jurgo  soon  after  dis- 
patched a  note  to  the  household  of  Zuzo  via  a  small 
elphy,  a  family  pet,  who  frequently  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  messenger. 

That  evening  Zuzo  and  his  family  accompanied 
with  Dr.  Giniwig  appeared,  followed  later  on  by  three 
bearded  priests  in  long  yellow  robes. 

I  had  met  two  of  the  priests  before  and  after  an 
introduction  to  the  third  and  a  general  social  chat, 
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Jurgo  announced  the  purport  of  this  gathering  and 
we  were  requested  to  take  our  assigned  stations  in 
front  of  the  priests  who  stood  in  a  row  with  the  high 
priest  in  the  center.  Arda  and  I  faced  each  other 
about  five  paces  apart  at  the  extremes  of  a  semi-circle, 
in  the  center  of  which  stood  Jurgo  with  Zuzo  and  Dr. 
Giniwig  on  the  right  and  Velva  and  Meta  on  the  left. 

In  front  of  the  priests  was  a  small  table  on  which 
lay  the  book  of  records. 

Everything  was  so  still  one  could  have  actually 
heard  the  proverbial  pin  drop.  I  felt  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  Arda  never  looked  lovelier. 

The  high  priest  who  occupied  the  center  finally  put 
to  Arda  the  question  whether  of  her  own  free  will 
she  had  invited  me  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  sacred 
company  from  which  alone  the  law  of  Zmun  permitted 
her  to  join  in  wedlock. 

Receiving  an  affirmative  answer  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me  whether  of  my  free  will  I  had  accepted 
her  offer,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  received  another 
affirmative  reply. 

Thereupon  he  drew  from  underneath  his  long  robe 
a  quill  and  proceeded  to  enter  the  engagement  on 
record,  after  which  he  made  the  final  announcement 
in  a  strong,  resonant  voice: 

'  'Know  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Zmun  that, 
having  of  their  free  wills  consented  to  enter  a 
bond  of  engagement  under  the  laws  as  ordained  by 
the  divine  Zmun,  I  hereby  pronounce  the  names  of 
Ross  and  Arda  coupled  for  the  purpose  of  eventual 
marriage.  If  any  cause  exist  why  the  union  by  mar- 
riage of  this  couple,  Ross  and  Arda,  should  not  be, 
the  reason  must  be  filed  within  one  year  from  the 
day  of  the  entry  on  these  records  and  must  find  ap- 
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proval  by  the  acknowledged  authorities  of  the  Church 
of  Zmun.     Amen." 

The  high  priest's  voice  was  no  sooner  silenced  than 
another  priest  stepped  forward  and  spoke: 

"Hear!  Hear!  All  men  of  Lukka,  for  I  that  speak 
to  yon,  Hoki,  the  Priest  of  Tears,  proclaim  this  bond 
invalid." 

"What  reasons  have  you?"  asked  the  high  priest. 

"The  groom  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  faith 
of  Zmun  and  cannot  share  its  benediction." 

"If  he  share  in  the  faith  of  Zmun,  he  may  share 
its  benediction;  how  is  it,  you,  called  Ross?"  retorted 
the  high  priest. 

"I  share  the  faith  of  Zmun"  was  my  cool  response. 

The  priest  Hoki  kept  his  place, 

"More  have  1  whereof  to  speak;"  he  continued, 
"the  groom  has  never  been  anointed  in  the  faith." 

"The  groom  is  not  yet  past  the  years,"  was  the 
high  priest's  rejoinder.  "What  may  be  the  years  of 
your  living,  pray?" 

"Twenty  and  eight  years  have  I  lived,"  was  my 
reply. 

'  'Then  you  may  still  be  anointed, "  said  the  high 
priest. 

But  the  priest  Hoki  was  imperturbable. 

"Ask  him,"  he  resumed,  "whether  he  is  of  Lukkan 
birth." 

"That  already  we  know;"  was  the  response  from 
the  high  priest,  "but  wherefore  desire  you  knowledge 
of  his  birth?" 

"Because,"  said  the  priest,  "in  the  Book  of  Zmun 
it  is  said  each  person  that  is  born  in  Lukka,  when  he 
shall  have  attained  the  years  of  judgment,  of  sixteen 
years  or  more  and  be  not  yet  fifty  years  out  of  the 
cradle,  if  he  accept  the  faith  of  Zmun's  sacred  laws 
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may  be  anointed,  but  no  mention  is  made  that  anyone 
else  may  receive  anointment.  In  the  thirtieth  verse  of 
the  twelfth  division  will  it  be  fonnd  even  so  as  I  have 
stated.  Again  hear  me !  hear,  men  of  Lukka !  I, 
Hoki,  the  Priest  of  Tears,  proclaim  this  bond  invalid !" 

There  was  an  intense  silence  following  this  speech. 
The  high  priest  began  rummaging  through  the  leaves 
of  a  ponderous  volume  that  had  meanwhile  been 
placed  before  him. 

All  eyes  w^ere  eagerly  bent  on  his  movements.  I 
felt  extremely  uneasy.  Jurgo's  face  grew  dark  as  in 
the  afternoon  and  Arda  looked  pale. 

The  high  priest  had  evidently  at  length  found  the 
quotation  referred  to,  for  he  was  eagerly  following  the 
lines,  leading  with  his  forefinger. 

'  'Though  in  all  the  days  of  Lukka  anointment  has 
never  been  denied  to  a  living  person,  yet  do  I  find  it 
verily  so ;  for  here  it  is  put  down  even  as  has  been  said 
by  Hoki.  It  is  obligatory  and  I  therefore  record  the 
bond  invalid." 

Thereupon  the  high  priest  handed  his  quill  to  Hoki 
and  that  worthy  proceeded  to  enter  the  protest  against 
the  validity  of  the  bond,  stating  the  reason  in  full. 

The  high  priest  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  last 
word  than  Arda  burst  into  tears.  I  hastened  to  her 
side  and  endeavored  to  comfort  her 

"Do  not  grieve,"  said  I,  "this  obsolete  form  need 
not  deter  our  marriage.  The  objection  can  easily  be 
overcome  by  a  little  ingenuity  ;  trust  me,  it  shall  be 
brushed  aside.  Now,  be  of  good  cheer,  Arda ;  see  how 
brave  you  can  be !" 

Jurgo  was  still  dark  and  gloomy  when  Arda  ad- 
dressed him : 

"Do  not  look  sad,  father,  this  will  be  only  tempo- 
rary.    See,  Ross  is  full  of  hope  I" 
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\  "It  may  all  be  well  if  you  are  wise,  my  children.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  love ;  yet  if  love  be  true  it  will  see 
wisely  and  desist  in  the  face  of  inevitable  calamity." 

"What  mean  you,  father?"  Arda  asked,  her  face  a 
picture  of  anxiety. 

Jurgo's  frown  renewed  my  former  fears  and  I  felt 
as  if  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano. 

"I  mean  the  Curse  of  Kodor !  Have  you  forgotten, 
child,  that  old  but  inexorable  law  that  smites  as  out- 
cast and  unclean  the  person  marrying  without  the 
Church  of  Zmun  —  that  gives  its  blessing  to  the  hand 
striking  the  accursed  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  dread- 
ful curse  under  which  the  infidel  Toora  was  branded 
on  his  face  and  let  loose  to  be  stoned  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  mob  ?" 

"But  this  curse,  father,"  responded  Arda  hopefully, 
"cannot  apply  to  Ross  who  is  not  a  Lukkan  and  cannot 
be  held  to  our  creed." 

"True,  my  daughter;  but  you  are  born  in  Lukka 
and  in  the  Church  of  Zmun,  and  this  marriage  would 
subject  you  to  the  curse." 

Arda  hung  her  head  and  wept  bitterly. 

I  also  began  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  our  cause 
and  felt  keenly  the  disappointment,  but  a  hundred 
fold  greater  was  the  agony  of  mind  in  which  I  con- 
templated the  parting  with  Arda  which  this  would  in- 
evitably necessitate. 

To  her  it  was  a  Curse  of  Kodor  already;  not  a 
distant  threat  but  a  present  affliction.  The  stones  of 
the  mob  came  knocking  at  her  heart  and  the  sharp 
edge  of  human  heartlessness  cut  deep  into  the  flesh. 
Poor  child !  I  tried  once  more  to  comfort  her,  but  in 
vain.  She  broke  into  great  sobs  and  was  inconsolable. 
The  religion  of  her  worship  had  never  before  crossed 
the  religion  of  her  heart.    It  had  never  before  ap- 
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peared  to  her  in  the  role  of  a  tyrant.  The  decree  was 
to  her  one  irrevocable  and  merciless,  a  degree  of 
cruelty  the  more  deeply  felt  coming  from  the  church 
that  should  have  sheltered  her. 

Arda  was  completely  exhausted  when  I  left  her  side, 
but  she  did  not  permit  me  to  go  till  I  had  promised 
not  to  forsake  her. 

'  'For  my  sake,  Arda,  do  not  give  way  to  despair ; 
there  is  no  cloud  so  dense  but  light  will  penetrate, "  I 
said,  and  a  smile  upon  Arda's  lips  told  me  my  words 
had  not  been  spoken  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ELECTION   DAY   IN   TSOE. 


Zuzo  had  spent  mucli  of  liis  early  life  within  the 
walls  of  the  Kar  Tnki,  by  the  side  of  his  father,  Orm, 
whose  business  had  been  wrecked  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  with  competition  against  a  power  he  did  not 
himself  understand  or  properly  estimate.  All  Orm 
knew  was  that  he  had  once  provoked  the  hostility  of 
one  Omrez,  a  merchant  whose  career  bordered  on 
criminal  transactions.  Omrez  threatened  to  ruin  him 
and  the  persistence  with  which  aggressive  rivals  after- 
wards pursued  him  in  business  convinced  Orm  that 
his  enemy  was  in  league  with  others  in  the  execution 
of  his  revenge. 

Surmises,  however,  could  not  restore  his  shattered 
business.  He  could  prove  nothing  and  the  fact  of  his 
ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  an  argument  that  would 
accept  no  reply  short  of  immediate  imprisonment  in 
the  Kar  Tuki. 

His  family  consisted  of  but  two  children,  Zuzo, 
now  twelve  years  of  age  and  Ortro,  a  child  of  six. 
Little  Ortro  was  taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors, but  Zuzo  insisted  on  taking  his  place  by  the  side 
of  his  father  to  console  and  comfort  him  in  his  declin- 
ing years  and  to  contribute  his  mite  toward  shorten- 
ing the  term  of  imprisonment,  which  was  expected  to 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  years. 

In  the  prison  Zuzo  used  his  utmost  endeavor  to 
cheer  his  father  who  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  him- 
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self  to  his  downfall,  and  the  confinement  gradually 
asserted  its  subtle  power,  causing  his  spirit  to  chafe  at 
the  unnatural  barriers  restricting  its  wonted  free- 
dom. Personally  he  was  treated,  if  anything,  better 
than  others  but  the  incidents  of  injustice  he  beheld 
rankled  in  his  bosom  and  burned  in  his  blood  all  the 
more  that  he  was  helpless,  and  powerless  to  strike 
against  them. 

He  knew  he  could  accomplish  nothing;  but  to  sat- 
isfy the  furious  passion  within  he  would  have  un- 
ceasingly denounced  these  outrages  had  he  not  dreaded 
the  extension  of  his  penalty  which  would  have  ulti- 
mately been  meted  upon  his  sons. 

Suppressing  the  voice  of  his  feelings  the  wrongs 
rankled  the  more  and  the  inward  struggle  was  a  con- 
stant and  severe  drain  upon  his  system.  He  was  only 
forty-eight  and  his  face  already  wore  wrinkles  and 
his  eyes  had  a  wandering  look  as  he  followed  the  lead 
of  young  Zuzo  to  whom  he  was  chained,  working 
mechanically — his  mind  far  away  from  the  cruel  slave 
pen  that  enveloped  him. 

Nature  is  very  kind  and  in  the  cruelest  pain  she 
veils  our  being  in  unconsciousness.  Orm  was  not 
weak-minded;  on  the  contrary,  his  perception  was  very 
keen  and  intensely  sensitive — natural  in  the  highest 
degree.  To  such  a  mind  the  shock  from  unnatural 
surroundings  and  revolting  cruelties  came  in  its 
fullest  force.  In  such  a  mind  the  strong  natural  cur- 
rent of  feeling  would  not  yield  or  bend  out  of  its 
course.  The  conflict  was  inevitable  and  its  fury 
would  not  abate.  Nature  at  length  brought  relief. 
Orm's  mind  slowly  shifted  its  focus.  Present  sur- 
roundings slowly  but  decidedly  sank  out  of  his  view. 
The  whole  world  shrank  with  his  being  into  a  series 
of  capricious  and  discordant  experiences— judgments 
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^loosely  and  inharmoniouBly  united,  the  cradle-life 
renewed,  where  dream  and  action  mingle.  It  was 
nature's  cloak  of  darkness  descending  over  him  to 
ward  off  the  blows  of  external  severity. 

After  this  Orm  worked  mechanically,  like  an  auto- 
maton, recognizing  no  one,  not  even  his  son.  The 
great  drain  on  his  life  had  been  checked  and  now  he 
lived  on  year  after  year,  completely  oblivious  to  all 
impressions  from  without. 

One  morning  Orm  did  not  rise  as  usual  and  when 
Zuzo  tried  to  wake  him  he  met  no  response.  Orm  had 
crossed  beyond  the  prison's  pale. 

Zuzo  was  obliged  to  work  out  the  balance  of  the 
sentence,  keeping  him  here  until  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Then  he  went  out  a  free  man 
to  join  the  kneelers  on  the  Tok  Yim. 

This  early  experience  had  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  his  mind,  one  not  any  too  creditable  to  the 
social  standard  of  Tsor.  He  had  met  here  men  of 
sterling  character  who  cursed  the  indifference  of  the 
ruling  class  and  not  without  cause.  He  had  learned 
here  to  think  for  himself  and  to  think  deeply  and  he 
had  also  acquired  habits  of  industry.  It  had  been 
an  unmercifully  hard  school,  but  he  had  emerged 
apparently  the  better  for  it. 

A  few  years  of  liberty  enabled  him  to  acquire  the 
barber's  trade  and  as  the  craft  plied  their  work  here 
only  in  the  broad  daylight  he  devoted  his  evenings  to 
teaching  in  a  little  school  house  adjoining  his  home. 

Such  was  Zuzo's  early  career. 

One  day  not  long  after  the  events  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter  he  was  seated  at  a  triangular 
desk  fitted  in  one  corner  of  his  library.  It  was  a 
novel  but  very  handy  desk,  with  broad  front  and  a 
large  right-angle  frontage  of  shelves  and  pigeon-holes 
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for  the  accommodation  of  books  and  memoranda.  He 
was  seriously  engrossed  in  summarizing  the  results  of 
the  school  season  about  to  close  on  the  approaching 
election  day,  the  greatest  holiday  in  Tsor. 

So  deeply  was  he  engrossed  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  light  footstep  of  Velva,  who  gently  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"You  are  in  trouble,  my  good  fellow  !" 

"No,  not  exactly,  my  dear ;"  he  responded,  "I  was 
just  figuring  to  see  what  we  could  do  for  brother 
Ortro.  Poor  fellow !  He  is  so  proud  and  sensitive! 
He  never  communicates  his  difficulties  to  others;  now 
his  obligations  have  been  challenged  and  before  I  was 
even  aware  of  it  he  has  been  lodged  in  the  Kar  Tuki. 
Just  think !  Scarcely  three  years  ago  he  was  enjoying 
his  own  home  with  the  most  precious  darling  of  a  wife, 
a  snug  sum  stowed  away  and  as  brilliant  a  prospect  as 
any  young  man  ever  could  desire.  Ever  since  her 
bones  were  laid  in  the  catacombs  he  has  lost  many  an 
opportunity  to  work  because  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  take  preference  over  brother  workmen  more 
needy  than  he  was." 

"When  old  Osko  was  kneeling  behind  him,"  said 
Velva,  "Ortro  permitted  him  to  take  his  chance  be- 
cause he  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  Osko's  small  chil- 
dren crying  for  bread.  So  Osko  took  the  chance  and 
there  has  been  no  further  opportunity  for  Ortro,  as  the 
factory  has  ever  since  been  reducing  its  force." 

"Poor  Ortro!"  sighed  the  schoolmaster,  "I  have 
heard  some  workmen  call  him  a  fool,  but  if  all  of  them 
were  only  such  fools  as  he  they  would  be  better  off. 
Why,  he  has  been  advising  them  to  buy  only  Tsor- 
made  wares  and  as  long  as  they  had  money  they  per- 
sisted in  buying  Utopian  products.  But  what  can  be 
done  for  Ortro?" 
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"Get  him  out  of  prison  by  all  means;"  urged  Velva, 
"I  will  see  Jurgo.  With  his  assistance  we  may  pos 
sibly  be  able  to  reclaim  Ortro  at  once !" 

"We  cannot  call  on  Jurgo,"  Zuzo  retorted,  "for  hia 
business  is  already  in  danger  of  financial  collapse. 
Ortro  would  rather  remain  in  prison  than  drag  Jurgo 
after  him!" 

"But  what  can  we  do  alone  ?"  asked  Velva. 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  calculating.  If  all  my 
pupils  come  up  tomorrow  with  their  unpaid  dues  I  may 
be  able  to  do  something,  but  I  fear  scarcely  enough  to 
pay  for  his  release. " 

"I  can  add  five  milos  to  this;  perhaps  that  will 
make  it  sufficient !"  suggested  Velva,  and  observing  a 
look  of  surprise  on  Zuzo's  face  she  continued,  '  'that's 
what  I  had  laid  away  toward  a  new  cloak  for  the  feast 
of  Oz,  but  it  will  give  me  much  more  pleasure  if  applied 
toward  helping  Ortro." 

Zuzo  returned  to  his  previous  calculations  which 
evidently  did  not  result  to  his  satisfaction,  for  he 
arose  soon  after  and  began  to  pace  the  room  nervously. 

Then  suddenly,  as  a  new  idea  came  to  him,  he 
left  the  room,  ascending  to  a  garret  where  he  found  a 
dust-covered  chest  from  which  he  began  to  withdraw 
a  lot  of  odd  papers  which  he  laid,  one  by  one,  upon 
the  floor  until  the  chest  was  emptied. 

He  bit  his  lip,  chagrined  at  the  evident  failure  of 
his  search,  but  not  wholly  disconcerted,  he  began  re- 
turning them,  this  time  examining  each  very  closely. 

The  chest  had  not  been  more  than  half  refilled  when 
a  yellowish  slip  caught  his  eye  and  he  pounced  upon 
it  as  a  cat  would  upon  a  mouse. 

He  had  at  last  found  the  object  of  his  search  and 
with  a  smile  of  triumph  he  hastily  thrust  the  remain- 
ing papers  into  the  chest,  closed  and  fastened  it  and 
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seating  himself  upon  the  chest  he  unfolded  the  yellow 
slip  and  began  to  study  it. 

This  document  was  the  identical  forged  order  that 
had  betrayed  his  head  watchman  in  the  depository. 
The  officials  of  Tsoi  had  failed  to  obtain  the  least  clue 
to  the  thieves  who  had  stolen  the  jewels  and  now  an 
idea  had  come  to  him  and  he  was  on  the  way  to  un- 
earth the  villains  himself  without  their  aid. 

He  was  still  more  elated  after  a  minute  survey  of 
the  little  document  at  the  discovery  of  four  pe- 
culiarities, each  of  which  was  alone  distinctive  and 
a  combination  of  the  four  in  one  man's  writing  would 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  absolute  identification. 
This  would  constitute  overwhelming  evidence  and  all 
that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  trace  the  writer. 

His  present  purpose  being  accomplished  he  returned 
to  the  library  and  once  more  took  his  place  at  the  desk. 

"I  wonder  where  that  girl  can  be  !  Here  it  is  past 
the  fifteenth  bell  and  no  Meta  !"  exclaimed  Velva  on 
his  return. 

"Don't  you  think  it  strange  she's  not  home  yet?" 
Velva  resumed  in  a  tone  betraying  alarm.  "She's 
usually  here  at  the  twelfth  bell." 

"It  is  rather  unusual:"  responded  Zuzo,  "I  believe 
I'll  go  out  to  look  for  her,"  saying  which  he  put  on  his 
cloak  and  was  already  approaching  the  door  when  it 
opened  and  in  rushed  Meta  all  out  of  breath. 

She  fairly  stumbled  into  her  father's  arms  and  after 
receiving  an  affectionate  greeting  was  turned  over  to 
her  mother. 

"We  were  begining  to  be  anxious  about  you,  darl- 
ing ;  papa  was  just  about  to  stop  out  looking  for  you." 

Meta  flung  herself  into  a  long  rocking  couch  and 
called  aloud:     "Gogo!    Gogo!    Come  rock  me!'* 

A  low  grunt  from  an  adjoining  chamber  answered 
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her  call  and  in  another  moment  Gogo,  a  little  three- 
foot  high  elphy,  came  thumping  into  the  room  and  at 
once  went  down  on  his  knees,  trundling  away  with  his 
prehensile  trunk  as  if  to  the  service  born. 

Gogo  was  very  vain,  and  as  he  kept  rocking  seemed 
to  say  out  of  those  little  mischievous  eyes,  "oh,  look  at 
me!  just  see  what  I  am  doing !" 

"Why,  you  haven't  told  us,  girl,  what  caused  you  to 
come  so  late  ?"  asked  Velva. 

'  'Well,  ma,  we  had  a  meeting,  all  the  girls  in  the 
establishment,  and  we're  going  to  march  on  election 
day,  and  what  do  you  think?  They've  chosen  me  to 
lead  the  march !" 

"Meta !"  exclaimed  her  mother  in  a  tone  of  mild  re- 
proach. 

"They're  all  grown-up  girls,  ma,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  wonderful  programme,  something  new! 
There'll  be  no  children  in  it,  I  assure  you.  You'll  see 
it,  and  you  too,  won't  you,  papa  ?" 

Her  father  was  just  thinking  of  the  new  clue  he 
had  secured  and  mechanically  answered: 

"Yes,  yes,  my  child,  certainly ,  but  pardon  me, 

what  did  you  ask?" 

Meta  responded  by  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
posed march,  adding  further  details.  The  girls  had 
designed  a  programme  for  the  day  that  promised  to  be 
as  entertaining  as  it  was  original.  It  was  to  consist 
in  a  long  march  interspersed  with  intervals  of  rest, 
during  which  games,  drill  exercises,  a  mock  election, 
dramatic  sketches,  literary  and  musical  renditions 
and  pantomimes  would  be  indulged  in.  The  whole 
was  so  arranged  that  through  its  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  active  and  sedentary  enjoyments  no  undue 
strain  would  result  either  bodily  or  mentally. 

"A  capital  idea!     I  wonder  who  put  that  into 
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your  heads,"  exclaimed  Zuzo,  after  Meta  had  finished. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Velva,  a  picturesque  look 
of  astonishment  on  her  face,  "it's  just  amazing  how 
girls  can  invent  such  a  programme.  The  world  must 
be  really  turning  around  now — as  they  say  beyond  the 
Hills." 

Meta  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  mock  election 
they  were  to  hold.  The  girls  would  be  supplied  with 
artificial  money  called  votes  which  would  be  used  in 
making  purchases  from  mock  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, each  of  whom  they  considered  held  an  office, 
and  according  as  they  purchased  from  him  and  gave 
him  their  money  or  what  they  called  money — votes — 
they  decided  who  should  or  should  not  continue  in 
office.  Thus  they  would  wield  a  great  influence  and 
raise  men  to  high  office  or  depose  them  as  they  chose. 

"In  the  business  world,"  Zuzo  added  afterwards, 
"there  are  a  hundred-fold  more  offices  than  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  the  business  world  the  offices  are  more 
extravagantly  conducted,  for  the  officers  are  con- 
tinually in  contest  with  each  other  and  are  used  to 
pocket  all  savings  if  any  are  left,  so  that  the  public 
has  only  an  expensive  service  at  best.  In  the  business 
world  all  the  year  was  one  election  day — so  much  so 
that  no  one  seemed  to  realize  the  fact. " 

In  spite  of  all  attempts  Zuzo  could  not  repress  a 
feeling  of  nervousness  that  came  over  him  during  the 
week.  He  was  loth  to  ascribe  much  importance  to  the 
matter  and  still  felt  constantly  as  if  shrinking  from  a 
duty  in  withholding  his  intention  from  Velva. 

Velva  herself  finally  perceived  his  uneasiness  and 
insisted  on  his  confiding  to  her  the  cause.  He  told 
her  finally,  after  some  persuasion,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  from  her  the  least  approval. 

"Affairs  are  running  smoothly  now;"  said  she  "let 
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well  enough  alone.  Every  step  is  a  door  leading  no 
one  knows  wliitlier.  You  have  said  so  many  a  time, 
dear,  but  you  never  ax>%>ly  your  wisdom. " 

'  'You  know,  Velva,  I  have  always  taught  that  we 
were  here  to  more  than  'get  along  well. '  Velva,  my 
love,  can  I  deny  the  duty  I  owe  the  world  to  expose 
the  cruel  hand  of  crime?  Can  I  go  on  indifferent  to 
these  things  and  retain  that  holiest  of  all  garments, 
self-respect,  that  sacred  virtue  without  which  your 
own  love  would  perish  in  your  breast?  Oh  Velva,  I 
must  endeavor  to  recover  what  remnant  is  yet  left  of 
the  wrecked  fortune  to  fulfill  the  trust  I  took  upon 
myself  for  the  two  foreigners!" 

'  'You  are  noble,  Zuzo,  and  I  am  not  worthy  such  a 
man!"  replied  Velva,  and  no  more  was  said. 


At  the  polling  station  of  the  Fourth  Precinct, 
along  the  Yam  Yim  a  tall,  powerful  man,  his  face 
masked,  in  plain  costume,  black  from  head  to  foot, 
presented  his  voting  card  which  was  thereupon  exam- 
ined and  corroborated.  The  voter's  pen  was  then 
placed  in  his  hand  and  he  was  permitted  to  register 
his  vote  along  one  line  in  the  open  registry  book  while 
his  card  was  being  canceled  and  filed  away. 

Having  entered  his  vote  the  tall  maskei  began 
turning  the  pages  of  the  register,  searching  evidently 
the  entries  of  previous  elections.  Page  after  page 
was  turned  over  but  the  searcher  scanned  them  in 
vain.  He  had  almost  reached  the  last  pages  when  he 
suddenly  leaned  forward  and  became  deeply  absorbed 
in  one  particular  line. 

This  particular  line  was  a  revelation  to  him  in 
several  respects,  one  of  which  was  in  informing  him 
through  the  number  of   points  scored  on   property 
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issues  that  tlie  writer  held  a  station  only  second  in 
rank  among  the  titled  gentry  of  Lukka. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  for  this  aristocratic 
district  and  the  masked  voters  who  entered  the  voting 
booth  one  by  one,  presented  their  cards,  registered 
their  votes  and  turned  away ;  and  in  each  instance 
after  the  vote  had  been  entered  the  strange  man  in 
black  advanced  before  the  register  book,  glanced  over 
it  and  again  retired. 

An  hour  passed  away  and  the  man  in  black  was 
still  at  his  post. 

The  election  clerks  began,  to  whisper  among  them- 
selves. What  did  this  strange  masker  mean  ?  Was  he 
perhaps  greatly  interested  in  the  result  and  computing 
the  vote  in  his  mind  as  it  progressed?  Possibly, 
yet  this  action  impressed  them  as  suspicious.  A  few 
thought  he  might  perhaps  be  entertaining  some  sinister 
purpose,  possibly  to  snatch  off  the  register  book. 

The  great  time  bells  of  the  city  had  rung  four  suc- 
cessive peals  and  the  man  in  black  was  still  at  his  post. 

The  officers  of  election  eyed  him  closely  but  main- 
tained silence.  There  was  no  specific  law  against  his 
course  so  they  could  not  interfere. 

The  man  in  black  began  at  length  to  show  signs  of 
impatience,  at  intervals  pacing  up  and  down  tlie  hall. 

Once  more  the  bells  tolled  the  signal  of  a  spent 
hour  and  still  the  man  in  black  persisted  doggedly  in 
his  course. 

As  each  masked  voter  registered,  the  black  masker 
advanced  to  glance  over  the  page,  only  to  retire  again. 

The  seventh  time  the  bells  tolled  and  the  man  in 
black  was  still  at  his  post. 

A  stately  nabob  in  rich  scarlet  gold-trimmed  robes 
entered  attended  by  two  liveried  servants,  who  re- 
mained in  the  background  while  their  master  advanced 
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to  register.     He  entered  his  vote  and  turned  to  leave. 

The  black  masker  again  stepped  forward,  mechan- 
ically looked  over  the  register  as  before  and  drew 
back  with  a  cry  of  surprise.  Instantly  recovering 
self-possession  he  hurried  to  the  departing  voter  and 
in  a  polite  but  commanding  tone  demanded  his  name. 

"My  name!  Who  are  you  to  challenge  me?  Out 
of  my  way !"  saying  which  the  stately  masker,  with  a 
disdainful  gesture,  turned  his  back  on  the  challenger 
and  started  off. 

The  man  in  black  followed  with  quick  steps  and 
with  an  adroit  motion  of  his  hand  snatched  the  mask 
from  the  face  of  his  adversary. 

Unmasked,  his  face  flushed  with  anger,  our  aristo- 
cratic elector  turned  upon  his  plebian  challenger,  who 
at  once  recognized  him  and  in  his  surprise  called  him 
by  name: 

"Count  Urg!" 

"Prince  Urg,  if  you  please!" 

"A  prince  of  thieves  then  —  I  apprehend  you " 

Prince  Urg's  servants  had  witnessed  the  unmasking 
and  were  already  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  their 
master,  and  before  the  speaker  could  complete  his 
charge  they  sprang  upon  him,  one  of  the  lackeys  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  throat. 

A  lively  scuffle  ensued,  the  man  in  black  freeing 
himself  only  after  a  severe  struggle.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, several  guardians  of  the  peace  had  arrived  and 
now  all  three  were  placed  under  arrest. 

The  man  in  black,  whom  the  reader  has  already 
recognized  as  our  friend  Zuzo,  had  accomplished  his 
purpose.     He  had  discovered  the  forger  and  thief. 

Unfortunately  he  was  successful  very  much  like 
the  fisherman  who  pulled  in  a  shark  only  to  make  a 
meal  for  his  catch. 
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While  under  arrest  upon  the  charge  of  creating  a 
disturbance  he  was  incapacitated  from  making  any 
charges  against  another  person  and  meanwhile  a 
second  and  more  serious  charge  was  laid  at  his  door, 
for  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  State  in 
tearing  the  mask  from  the  face  of  an  elector. 

In  reality  he  had  torn  the  mask  from  the  face  of  a 
criminal,  no  offense  whatever,  but  Prince  Urg  would 
now  be  first  to  enter  the  charge  and  would  stand  in 
the  eye  of  Tsoran  law  as  innocent  —  Zuzo's  charge  of 
theft  and  forgery  having  yet  no  legal  status.  Had 
the  two  charges  been  brought  forward  simultaneously 
the  political  crime  would  have  been  condoned  as  a 
justifiable  step  in  view  of  the  grounds,  even  if  Zuzo 
had  failed  to  establish  wholly  the  identity  of  the 
criminal. 

Urg's  rise  from  a  count  to  a  prince  since  the  pre- 
vious election  coupled  with  the  identity  of  the  hand- 
writing would  have  been  convincing  evidence  had 
Zuzo's  charge  been  legally  recognized  but  as  before 
stated,  the  scuffle  had  defeated  this  calculation — in 
fact,  such  a  possibility  had  not  been  considered  in 
Zuzo's  plan.  Had  the  scuffle  not  occurred  its  execution 
would  have  been  a  brilliant  success,  but  the  ifs  are 
life's  stumbling  blocks — the  hills  and  bog  holes  in 
the  world  of  events. 

Zuzo  was  completely  exhausted  from  the  struggle 
and  the  excitement  of  his  thrilling  experience. 

Before  being  taken  from  the  election  booth  where 
a  crowd  had  already  assembled,  his  mask  was  removed 
by  the  offlcers  and  one  at  each  arm,  they  marched  him 
out  into  the  yim. 

Onward  he  was  led  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare, amid  the  jeers  of  the  thoughtless  and  indifferent. 
Now  and  then  he  would  meet  a  sympathetic  glance 
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from  some  kind  passer,  for  his  pale  face  indicated 
strongly  tlie  suffering  underneath  and  read  the  word 
"unfortunate"  rather  than  "criminal." 

The  yim  was  more  than  ever  full  of  liveliness,  and 
the  air,  fragrant  and  breezy,  was  resonant  with  laugh- 
ter and  mingled  strains  of  music  from  far  and  near. 
The  natural  beauty  of  the  yim  was  heightened  on 
this  great  holiday  by  a  profusion  of  decorations  on 
every  side  and  the  moving  figures  of  man  and  beast 
that  animated  the  scene,  so  that  the  picture  of  Zuzo  led 
on  between  the  officers  was  thereby  made  doubly  sad. 

All  the  loud  mirth  was  lost  in  the  bitterness  that 
dwelt  within  his  heart;  the  lively  music  seemed  but 
jarring  notes  and  the  sweet,  balmy  atmosphere  crys- 
talized  into  lead  within  his  breast. 

He  traveled  on,  his  mind  fled  from  the  life  sur- 
rounding him,  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  nothing 
in  common.  He  took  refuge  in  deep,  wandering 
thoughts  in  which  he  lived  buried,  seeing  nor  hearing 
aught.  All  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  the  external 
world  was  drowned  in  the  awful  flood  of  darkness 
that  enveloped  him.  All  the  channels  of  sense  were 
as  if  seared  and  the  mind  as  if  it  had  closed  its  walls 
and  shut  off  communion  with  the  material  world. 
The  visible  man  was  a  walking  spectre — a  mere 
automaton. 

In  the  far  distance  a  procession  of  girls  was  ad- 
vancing amid  applause  from  the  bystanders.  They 
Wire  singing  a  patriotic  song.  Step  by  step  they 
marched  on  to  the  beating  of  drums.  "Halt!"  The 
procession  stopped.  The  girls  stood  two  abreast. 
TlKiir  loader  waved  apart  her  hands  and  the  ranks 
separated  into  single  lines.  Further  orders  were 
given  and  the  girls  went  through  the  movements  of  a 
drill  with  admirable  precision. 
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Tlie  two  officers  were  meanwhile  approaching  with 
their  prisoner. 

"About,  face!'  Now  the  girls  faced  the  advancing 
gronp.  All  eyes  were  bent  on  the  prisoner,  and  when 
the  next  order  was  given  the  girls  failed  to  respond. 

Their  commander  turned  to  see  what  could  have 
caused  this  breach  of  discipline.  She  looked  eagerly 
forward,  then  with  a  slight  shudder  she  screamed, 
falling  backward  into  a  swoon. 

A  scene  of  tumult  followed,  the  frightened  girls 
rushing  wildly  hither  and  thither  in  answer  to  their 
own  excitement,  and  as  a  consequence  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  water  was  brought  and  the  girl 
restored  to  consciousness. 

A  crowd  of  maskers  had  meanwhile  gathered, 
among  them  Prince  Urg  and  his  attendants  who  had 
been  released  on  Urg's  recognizance.  "Who  is  the 
girl?''  was  asked  on  every  side,  and  the  response  came 
back  that  it  was  Meta,  the  daughter  of  Zuzo,  the 
barber. 

When  the  girl  returned  to  consciousness  she  was 
bewildered  by  the  crowd  pressing  around  her. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing,  Meta  dear,  only  you  had  fallen  into  a 
swoon.  Just  rest  a  moment,"  responded  a  familiar 
voice. 

"Ah  yes,  I've  been  too  excited — "  she  started  to  say, 
but  suddenly  recollecting,  she  asked  if  the  person  led 
by  the  officers  had  not  been  her  father,  and  then  she 
fell  into  a  second  swoon. 

Unfortunately  the  water  left  over  had  not  been 
saved,  occasioning  another  long  delay.  No  sooner  had 
Meta  fairly  come  to  her  senses  the  second  time  than  a 
companion  was  at  her  side  offering  to  accompany 
her  home. 
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In  the  meantime  a  handsome  closed  roja  appeared 
on  the  spot  and  a  gallant  stranger,  whom  the  reader 
will  recognize  as  Prince  Urg,  placed  it  at  their  disposal, 
assuring  them  they  would  be  taken  safely  home. 

At  first  the  girls  politely  refused,  but  at  the  urgent 
appeal  of  their  companions  they  yielded  consent  and 
the  two  girls  were  soon  after  being  driven  away  along 
one  of  the  fashionable  yims  of  the  city. 

The  two  guardians  of  the  peace  having  Zuzo  in 
charge  went  right  on  unconcerned  by  the  swooning  of 
Meta— a  matter  too  trival  to  deserve  their  attention; 
and  Zuzo  himself,  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  and 
heard  the  cry,  had  been  only  sensually  impressed. 
After  they  had  gone  on  several  rods  his  mind  was 
suddenly  roused  by  what  had  occurred.  The  full  im- 
port of  the  affair  came  to  him  all  at  once. 

"My  child !  It  is  my  child  1"  he  cried  endeavoring  to 
rush  back. 

The  officers  in  return  seized  him  more  firmly  and 
forcibly  dragged  the  struggling  man  along. 

While  Meta  was  being  driven  off  in  Prince  Urg's 
roja  her  father  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Kar 
Tuki  and  the  massive  doors  of  the  prison  were  being 
closed  upon  him. 
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While  her  father  was  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  Kar  Tuki  Meta  was  reclining  in  the  midst  of 
palatial  splendor.  All  her  surroundings  were  symbols 
of  luxury  and  refinement.  Liveried  servants  bowed 
low  and  awaited  her  pleasure,  and  Prince  TJrg  himself 
was  profuse  in  his  offers  to  gratify  her  wishes — being 
attentive,  even  to  servility. 

Poor  Meta !  Surrounded  by  a  world  of  mockery 
and  sham!  Well  was  she  aware  that  all  this  was 
only  outward  seeming,  a  hollow  pretense.  Instinct- 
ively she  knew  that  the  apparent  freedom  was  an  im- 
prisonment; that  the  stooping  and  cringing  attitude 
concealed  behind  it  an  unmerciful  tyrant;  that  the 
pleasing  smiles  were  a  thin  mask  covering  ugly  frowns. 
The  luxuries  and  refinements  were  tantalizing ;  the  po- 
liteness of  the  servants  was  repulsive,  and  every  word 
of  Prince  Urg's  was  a  dagger  in  her  heart. 

Falsehood  had  brought  her  here.  She  had  arrived 
in  an  unconscious  state,  due  to  a  goblet  of  cold  water 
served  by  a  liveried  servant  who  advanced  to  the  roja 
from  a  palatial  mansion  on  the  Yam  Yim  at  which  the 
driver  stopped,  osenstibly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
his  elphies  to  quench  their  thirst.  What  happened 
thereafter  she  could  not  recollect.  She  awoke  in  this 
palace  and  was  told  that  while  her  companion  had 
been  taken  home,  she  had  been  too  ill  and  the  physi- 
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cian  summoned  had  found  her  in  a  high  state  of  fever 
forbidding  her  removal. 

At  first  they  told  her  she  was  sick,  but  mild  drugs 
administered  in  her  food  began  to  make  her  really  ill 
and  gave  some  color  to  their  pretension. 

She  could  not  understand  why  her  mother  had  not 
yet  called  to  see  her.  She  enquired  frequently  only 
to  receive  evasive  replies,  and  at  length  when  a  tardy 
explanation  did  come  it  was  to  the  effect  that  Velva 
was  prostrated  by  the  news  of  Zuzo's  incarceration 
but  was  convalescing  and  would  be  permitted  to  call 
the  next  day,  and  the  "next  day"  never  came.  Each 
"next  day"  brought  a  fresh  promise  fully  as  good  as 
the  first  and  usually  more  plausible.  Thus  all  Meta's 
remonstrances  were  alike  of  no  avail,  and  she  was 
really  forcibly  detained. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Urg  called  daily  to  enquire  after 
her  health.  He  invariably  brought  her  some  flowers 
or  dainties  which  she  politely  rejected,  asking  only  to 
be  returned  to  her  home.  But  her  prayers  availed 
not.  "My  dear  lady,"  he  would  say,  "you  do  not 
realize  your  condition.  You  are  altogether  too  fever- 
ish to  think  of  going  out.  Your  physician  absolutely 
forbids  your  lea,ving  the  house  under  any  circum- 
stances." Then  he  would  assure  her  that  nothing  in 
the  world  would  gratify  him  more  than  to  restore  her 
to  her  home.  He  would  meet  her  repulsions  with 
smiles,  assuring  her  that  her  judgment  was  at  fault, 
all  due  to  her  high  fever  and  that  when  she  was  better 
all  the  attentions  now  distasteful  would  appeal  to  her 
in  their  proper  way. 

There  was  such  an  element  of  coarse,  patronizing 
pretension  concealed  underneath  the  Prince's  elegance 
and  grace  of  manner,  and  such  an  underlying  air  of 
egotistic  superiority  behind  his  servile  stooping  that 
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it  made  him  inexpressibly  hateful  to  Meta.  Hand- 
some as  he  was  in  outward  appearance  she  could  not 
bear  his  sight. 

She  had  no  tangible  evidence  of  this  man's  duplic- 
ity of  character;  she  could  not  reduce  in  terms  of 
reason  the  source  of  her  dislike,  yet  she  saw  in  his 
person  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  despicable.  To 
her  he  was  a  hideous  spider  who  had  painted  his  web 
in  enticing  colors  and  lurked  in  the  rear.  Poor  fly! 
She  knew  perfectly  well  her  presence  in  his  palace 
boded  only  evil  and  that  the  soft  draperies  and  open 
doors  were  a  delusion;  behind  them  were  impassable 
barriers.  Better  far  to  have  been  imprisoned  within 
the  walls  of  the  Kar  Tuki  than  in  this  dazzling  den. 

One  day  a  withered  old  hag  leaning  on  a  stick, 
entering  the  room,  approached  the  girl. 

She  was  bent  with  age,  and  her  dried-up  features 
were  one  network  of  wrinkles.  Her  nose  and  chin  al- 
most met,  and  the  thin  lips  between  were  severely 
compressed. 

"Hey-dey!"  screeched  the  wizened  witch,  shak- 
ing her  head,  "what  can  have  brought  hither  my  little 
star  of  beauty?" 

Pokety  poke,  poke,  poke,  poke,  hobbled  the  hag, 
advancing  still  nearer  to  the  young  girl,  and  leaning 
her  head  close  to  Meta's  she  gazed  scrutinously  into 
the  girl's  face. 

"Hee  hoo!  a  sweet  dream  face!  ha,  ha!  You  shall 
live  a  queen,  child — a  queen!"  and  an  animated  smile 
made  her  small  eyes  gleam. 

"Come!  come  hither!"  she  called,  beckoning  Meta 
to  follow,  as  she  turned  toward  an  adjoining  room. 

Meta  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word  and  scarcely 
knew  whether  or  not  to  respond.  Prompted  however 
by  a  desire  to  learn  more  concerning  her  surround- 
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ings,  she  followed  the  pokety  poke  steps  of  this  witch 
woman. 

The  old  hag  hobbled  through  several  chambers 
and  passageways  and  up  several  flights  of  stairs, 
mumbling  to  herself  all  the  way. 

There  was  a  peculiar  nasal  twang  in  her  voice  as 
she  went  on,  growing  louder  and  more  distinct  as  she 
became  worked  up  in  her  excited  imagination. 

"They  try  to  pen  me  like  a  beast!  they  try  to  feed 
me  like  a  dog!  they'd  dress  me  like  a  beggar — I,  who 
have  been  in  my  days  Queen  of  the  Koofim,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  serpents!  I'll  be  revenged  some  day.  Ha! 
ha!  ha!  I've  a  tongue,  h-e-e-e-e-!  I  could  tell  a  tale 
or  two!  He'll  rue  the  day  I  speak!  Were  he  not  of 
my  own  flesh,  nursed  on  my  flesh  he'd  die — he'd  feel 
the  serpent's  sting — the  in  grate!  Oh,  but  I'll  be  re- 
venged!   Ha!  ha!    I'll  be  revenged!    I'll  be  revenged!" 

Presently  the  hag  stopped  before  a  large  room,  and 
thrice  repeated  a  peculiar  whistling  stanza. 

"Now  look!"  cried  the  hag. 

Through  the  almost  transparent  crystal  wall  Meta 
gazed  into  the  adjoining  chamber  and  shrunk  back 
with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

Coming  toward  the  wall  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
room  were  hundreds  of  crawling  serpents.  The  old 
hag  called  some  of  them  by  name  and  they  came, 
beating  their  fanged  jaws  against  the  transparent  par- 
tition, at  her  feet. 

"Their  masters,  the  Koofim,  are  out  upon  a  royal 
expedition;  but  ere  night  a  wealthy  twain  of  Tsor 
will  lie,  two  serpent-bitten  beings,  stiff  in  death,  and 
the  dead  serpent — lying  by  the  twain,  will  tell  the  tale 
of  death — but  not  tell  all !  not  all !  not  all !  In  the 
great  shock  and  clamor  of  surprise  when  they  are  dis- 
covered, the  dead  serpents  by  their  side  will  conceal 
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the  crime,  and  the  pillage  wrought  will  remain  in 
darkest  secrecy,  while  here  the  Koofim  will  share  their 
gathered  wealth — gold,  precious  metals,  gems  and  jew- 
els, rarities,  such  things  as  are  a  feast  to  look  on!  Ha! 
ha!    The  cunning  Koofim  are  the  kings  of  Tsor." 

The  young  girl  shuddered  hearing  this  speech,  and 
the  sight  of  the  mass  of  writhing  serpents  rolling 
against  the  glass  partition,  under  her  eyes,  caused  her 
whole  frame  to  quiver. 

"Fear  not,  bright  one,"  the  hag  screeched,  in  an 
assuring  tone  of  encouragement,  'you  have  naught  to 
fear.  You  shall  be  Queen  of  the  Koofim,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  Tsor  you  shall  be  the  grand  Princess  Urg." 

Meta  was  speechless  with  astonishment  at  the  hag's 
words. 

"Ah,  you  shall  rule  in  this  house,  my  dearie!  You 
shall  be  Queen;  but  mark,  when  your  beauty  fades 
and  you  become  wrinkled  and  bent,  they'll  try  to  hide 
you  from  the  world,  and  place  you  in  a  pen,  as  they 
do  me.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  better  so  than  stagger  out  into 
a  frowning  world,  to  be  shoved  aside  and  shunned — 
to  go  forth  into  the  darker  side  of  the  open  world, 
worse  pen  than  this — worse,  far  worse  than  this!" 

The  hideous  creature  seemed  human  through  all 
her  callousness. 

Meta  began  to  regain  self-possession,  and  realizing 
the  desperate  character  of  this  place,  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  hag's  garrulousness  and  learn 
what  facts  she  could  with  a  view  of  effecting  an  ulti- 
mate escape. 

'  'Who  are  the  Koofim  that  you  spea,k  of,  pray?"  she 
enquired  coaxingly. 

"You  have  never  heard  of  the  Koofim,  child?  My 
son  has  not  yet  mentioned  them?  He-e-e-e-!  Ten 
centuries  have  they  ruled  in  Tsor.    And  you  have 
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never  heard  of  them?  He-e-e-e-e-!  They  are  the 
master  serpents  though!  The  cunning  of  the  fox 
have  they;  the  tiger's  ferocity;  the  lion's  courage  and 
the  serpent's  stealth  and  sting!  They  wield  the  ser- 
pent as  the  mechanic  does  his  tools.  The  serpent  is 
the  crowning  and  final  implement  of  the  order  that 
rules  Tsor  in  the  dark.  The  Koofim  are  the  real  kings 
of  Tsor!  At  every  vital  organ  of  the  State  a  Koof  is 
stationed  to  ply  our  work  and  hold  secure  our  place. 
In  its  very  cradle  we  chain  the  law  and  train  it  to  our 
ends;  among  the  courts  and  guardians  of  the  peace 
our  spies  and  agents  act.  From  us  the  Lukkan  lords 
of  wealth  purchase  the  law  as  they  buy  merchandise; 
but  they  are  in  our  power.  Let  but  a  word  escape 
their  mortal  lips,  and  serpent  sting  will  seal  those 
lips  for  us.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  He-e-e!  Our  Koofim 
rule  the  lords!  The  men  of  Tsor  stand  single,  each 
lost  in  a  million  scattered  aims;  but  we  Koofim  are  as 
one,  with  yet  a  thousand  bodies  plunging  through 
the  dark  and  death  to  those  that  cross  our  plundering 
path. 

"We  live  by  plunder  and  our  plunder  has  a  thou- 
sand shapes  and  forms!  We  make  and  unmake 
values,  do  works  of  bribery,  execute  revenges;  we 
carry  forgery  to  the  very  documents  of  State;  steal 
purses,  rob  houses,  betray  men  and  women — do  all 
things  that  may  yield  revenue. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  grand  order !  Our  Koofim,  child,  are 
known  by  no  badge,  no  mark,  no  secret  word  —  they've 
nothing  but  the  serpent's  instinct  to  know  each  other 
by.  It  is  a  glorious  order,  child  ;  its  word  is  the  true 
law  behind  Tsor's  mask  of  law. " 

"My  man,  Count  Onuvz,  was  in  liis  day  Grand 
Master  of  the  order,  and  now  my  son.  Prince  Urg,  is 
Master !    He  is  now  King  of  the  Koofim,  King  I    And 
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you,  my  duckling,  are  to  be  the  Queen.  Ha!  Ha!  You 
shall  be  queen!    He-e-e-e-!" 

When  Meta  heard  this  strange  recital  she  felt  as  if 
the  world  were  sinking  beneath  her  feet.  What  hope 
could  she  look  for  in  this  literal  den  of  serpents? 
Where  could  she  anchor  hope  while  Tsor,  that  great 
city,  was  powerless  in  the  folds  of  this  monster  serpent 
—  the  order  of  the  Koofim  ? 

Should  she  endeavor  to  escape?  The  Koofim  would 
pursue  her  to  the  ends  of  Lukka ;  they  would  hesitate 
at  nothing.  Father,  mother,  friends,  were  guardians 
no  more ;  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Koofim  they 
would  all  be  powerless. 

The  whole  world  was  turning  into  sickening  chaos 
in  her  mind  —  home,  safety,  order  and  humanity  all 
seemed  as  if  swept  away  in  one  terrific  flood;  her  world 
was  lost  to  her  and  in  its  place  there  reigned  one  dark, 
primal  vast,  without  a  landmark ;  a  dismal,  cold  and 
grisly,  horrible  cave  of  utter  darkness. 

A  thousand  times  more  pitiable  and  hopeless  seemed 
now  her  fate  than  ere  the  hag  had  spoken. 

Poor,  poor  girl !  from  the  warmth  of  that  sunny 
home  in  the  Zdar  Yim  to  be  plunged  into  this  wretched 
haunt  of  evil. 

The  girl  could  hardly  stand  on  her  feet.  In  sheer 
desperation  she  would  have  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  this  dreadful  place,  but  she  was  altogether 
too  weak  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  she  dragged  herself  back  to  her 
apartment. 

The  old  hag,  who  was  the  mother  of  Prince  Urg, 
had  sought,  by  informing  Meta  of  the  brilliant  future 
in  store  for  her  (as  she  regarded  it),  to  ingratiate  her- 
self with  the  future  Queen  of  the  Koofim — though  well 
aware  it  was  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  her  son 
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which  he  would  resent  with  terrible  punishment  if 
discovered.  Therefore,  before  leaving,  she  secured 
from  Meta  a  promise  not  to  betray  the  information  im- 
parted to  her. 

From  his  roja  Prince  Urg  had  witnessed  the  march 
and  drill  of  the  girls  led  by  Meta.  Her  wonderful 
harmonious  physique  and  the  classic  distinctness  of 
her  features,  the  simplicity  of  her  movements  and  the 
calm,  quiet  dignity  and  the  decision  with  which  she 
delivered  her  commands  attracted  his  attention. 

"What  a  queen  that  would  make  to  command  my 
Koofim!  And  reign[as  princess  in  the  palace  to  a  dot! 
A  fine  woman!" 

He  had  scarcely  thus  inwardly  expressed  himself 
than  Meta  swooned. 

The  prince  was  sufficiently  interested  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd,  where  he  learned  her  identity.  Zuzo 
still  held  the  forged  order.  An  idea  flashed  in  his 
mind ;  he  would  secure  the  girl  as  a  hostage  until  he 
recovered  the  paper.  It  was  an  altogether  unnecessary 
step,  and  its  purpose  was  ridiculous.  As  King  of  the 
Koofim  he  had  other  and  better  means  to  nullify  the 
document.  In  reality  he  was  being  driven  by  an  im- 
pulse, and  the  real  meat  in  the  action  was  an  infatua- 
tion and  not  anything  rational  as  he  imagined.  His 
reasons  were  merely  mental  pretexts,  not  daring  to 
face  the  fact  of  infatuation  which  impelled  them. 
He  therefore  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  what  result  the  reader  already  knows, 
leaving  it  for  later  hours  to  speculate  just  to  what  ex- 
tent he  would  make  use  of  it. 

As  the  days  passed  Prince  Urg  became  more  and 
more  infatuated  with  his  captive.  She  would  make  a 
grand  Princess  Urg,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
and  custom  to  these  characters  when  she  would  prove 
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herself  a  mistress  of  the  Koofim  fit  to  be  their  queen. 
She  had  just  the  qualifications  that  would  hold  them 
at  a  distance,  yet  command  their  respect.  Once  she 
was  bound  by  the  tie  of  the  order,  a  first  crime — as 
a  pledge  of  secrecy,  and  they  would  yield  her  absolute 
confidence  and  fairly  worship  her. 

He  delighted  in  having  brought  Meta  here  as  a 
hunter  would  delight  in  adding  a  fine  horse  to  his 
stud,  one  that  would  lead  in  the  chase  and  gratify 
ambition  or  vanity,  as  the  case  might  be.  Urg  was  a 
true  idolater,  a  materialist,  an  animal  who  saw  only 
the  animal  and  could  worship  only  what  he  saw. 

As  Prince  Urg  nothing  was  objectionable  to  him  in 
the  union  contemplated,  inasmuch  as  the  aristocracy 
of  Tsor  was  one  of  cash  and  not  of  blood,  and  the  prize 
of  beauty,  grace  and  youth  outweighed  all  else  for  the 
present — for  after  all  he  was  swayed  only  by  impulse. 
He  looked  not  far  into  the  future.  Why  should  he? 
As  King  of  the  Koofim  he  could  discard  the  girl  when- 
ever he  chose. 

It  requires  two  to  make  a  bargain,  however,  even  in 
Tsor — even  in  the  den  of  the  Koofim,  and  Urg  realized 
one  obstacle  in  the  fact  that  Meta  thoroughly  despised 
him.  It  was  not  likely  under  the  circumstances  that 
she  would  entertain  a  thought  of  union  with  His 
Highness  unless  he  could  bring  to  bear  a  powerful 
motive.  Back  of  all  else  he  knew  he  had  brute  force 
to  rely  on,  but  he  preferred  if  possible  to  avoid  appear- 
ing in  so  harsh  a  role.  He  would  much  rather  appear 
as  a  friend,  and  to  bring  this  about  he  set  himself  at 
work  with  a  determination  worthy  a  better  cause. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SAVED  FROM  SHAME. 

At  a  long  table  in  an  upper  hall  of  the  den  the  King 
of  the  Koofim  sat  one  morning  surrounded  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  rough-looking  men  who  had  just  finished 
their  repast  and  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing.  No 
two  of  these  men  dressed  alike  or  in  the  least  manner 
bore  resemblance  to  each  other;  their  individuality 
was  strongly  marked  and  their  appearance  was  very 
picturesque,  owing  much  to  their  dare-devil,  defiant 
freedom  from  restraint,  for  these  men  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Koofim. 

The  room  was  decorated  with  stuffed  serpents  coiled 
and  hung  in  long  lines  of  loops,  from  each  of  which 
loops  peered  a  glaring  serpent  head.  The  ceiling  was 
literally  covered  with  coils  and  in  the  center  hung 
a  monster  python  whom  they  called  mother  of  the 
serpents. 

The  assemblage  was  tumultuous  with  loud  talk, 
ribaldry  and  coarse  jests,  when  a  stout  Koof  leaped  on 
the  table  and  in  an  instant  had  all  the  dishes  round 
about  spinning  in  the  air  while  a  shower  of  the  un- 
eaten remnants  was  being  scattered  over  the  heads  of 
the  spectators.  A  whole  bowl  of  some  liquid  was 
thus  poured  over  one  of  the  outlaws,  who  sprang  to 
his  feet  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  thereupon  gave  vent  to  such  cries  as: 

"Give  your  snakes  a  bath,  UrkanI"  "A  bath  is 
good  for  snakes!"  "Now,  let's  see  a  snake  perform- 
ance next !" 
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Urkan,  the  man  addressed,  was  a  snake  charmer 
and  a  professional  assassin  through  the  serpent's  tooth. 
He  always  carried  a  number  of  serpents  on  his  person 
concealed  under  his  garments,  and  this  sudden  bath 
enraged  him,  as  it  gave  a  shock  to  the  serpents,  who 
at  such  times  are  liable  to  strike  with  their  deadly 
fangs.  As  he  was  not  immediately  bitten  the  danger 
was  over,  but  not  so  his  rage,  and  forthwith  picking 
a  ladle  from  the  table  he  flung  it  with  full  force  at 
the  head  of  the  conjurer.  It  struck  the  latter  square 
in  the  face,  inflicting  a  bloody  gash  on  his  cheek.  The 
bleeding  man  sprang  to  the  floor  and  was  at  Urkan's 
throat  in  an  instant. 

A  single  word  from  their  king  parted  the  men,  but 
not  till  the  conjurer,  Kislig  by  name,  had  sworn  venge. 
ance.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
Urkan's  life.  '  'The  viper's  tooth  be  your  death !"  swore 
Kislig  between  his  clinched  teeth,  and  his  eyes  glared 
like  two  living  flames. 

Kislig  was  a  stranger  to  serpents.  He  wielded  no 
power  over  the  reptiles;  on  the  contrary  he  felt  a  perfect 
horror  for  them.  But  there  was  a  show  of  delight,  a 
sort  of  anticipation  of  actually  expecting  to  carry  out 
the  threat,  preposterous  as  it  seemed,  that  made  Urkan 
regard  the  vow  with  alarm. 

He  appealed  therefore  to  his  chief  for  protection. 
Kislig  must  renounce  the  threatening  vow  or  suffer 
imprisonment  or  death,  according  to  the  traditional 
custom  of  the  order. 

The  King  of  the  Koofim  laughed  outright  at  the 
appeal.  It  was  only  an  oath ;  not  a  vow.  Kislig  could 
not  execute  the  deed  even  if  he  really  meant  it  seri- 
ously. He  durst  not  come  near  a  viper — much  lees 
cause  one  to  strike  Urkan,  who  had  such  a  wonderful 
influence  over  serpents. 
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'*Yoii  have  dipped  in  the  goblet  too  much,"  said  his 
chief  jestingly,  and  therewith  the  subject  was  dis- 
missed. Then,  as  if  to  heal  the  snake  charmer's 
wounded  egoism,  he  handed  him  ten  gold  milos, 
saying: 

"There,  my  boy;  look  lively  now!" 

*'Ten  milos!"  exclaimed  Urkan  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt, "why,  the  jewels  I  brought  you  yesterday  are 
worth  a  thousand  milos  if  they  are  worth  one.  By  all 
the  adders  and  asps!  Didn't  I  lie  in  that  cellar  two 
days  and  a  night  before  the  inmates  were  out  of  the 
house!  Four  times  they  were  close  to  me  and  once  I 
had  to  plant  a  viper  in  their  path  so  as  to  gain  time 
and  find  a  new  hiding  place.  But  when  the  coast  was 
clear  didn't  I  carry  the  house  off  though  over  the 
roof !  Just  think  of  it!  two  necklaces,  the  finest  you 
ever  set  your  eyes  on;  three  pins  and  a  dozen  jeweled 
rings,  and  table-ware  in  silver  and  gold  till  my  back 
ached  with  the  burden.  And  you  offer  me  ten  milos! 
Bah!  May  the  mother  of  serpents  swallow  you  alive! 
May  your  carcass  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiling 
earth!" 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  the  chief  curtly  de- 
manded, virtually  admitting  the  justice  of  Urkan's 
supreme  disgust. 

"Oh,  a  hundred  milos  will  do." 

"A  hundred  milos!  You  are  mad.  It  would  be 
gone  in  one  night  and  you'd  have  all  eyes  on  you,  be- 
sides. No,  no,  my  duck,  ten  milos  will  last  you  much 
longer  than  a  hundred !  They  ought  to  last  at  least  a 
week.  There,  take  these,  and  I'll  hold  ten  more  to 
give  you  next  week. " 

By  this  time  the  outlaws  were  all  dispersed  and 
Urg  withdrew  to  another  chamber  where  he  immedi- 
ately rang  for  a  servant  and  ordered  writing  materials 
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to  be  brought  in.  Arriving,  the  servant  was  ordered 
to  wait  for  further  orders,  while  His  Highness  penned 
a  few  lines  and  then  addressed  the  servant: 

"There;  take  this  note  to  Lebo,  the  printer  of  Tok 
Djun,  and  have  him  insert  this  paragraph  in  a  single 
copy  of  the  Djun.  Mark;  I  want  it  only  in  a  single 
copy  and  no  more.  Lebo  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  at 
least  if  a  milo  is  pressed  into  his  hand.  No  one  else 
shall  know  of  it.  Here,  that's  for  Lebo;  and  here  is 
one  for  you,  and  when  the  paper  is  here  there  will  be 
another  milo  for  you.  The  paper  must  be  here  to- 
night— to-night  without  fail.    You  understand?" 

"I  shall  do  as  Your  Highness  bids,"  said  the  at- 
tendant and  with  an  obsequious  bow  he  retired. 

Prince  Urg  inherited  title,  wealth  and  profession 
from  his  father  Omrez,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
obscurity  to  a  position  of  eminence  and  respect  in  the 
highest  circles  in  Tsor.  Few  in  those  circles  could 
disclaim  a  share  in  the  same  profession;  trampling 
down  all  human  obligations  whenever  the  glare  of 
public  scrutiny  did  not  reach  their  deeds.  Prince 
Urg's  was  only  a  more  scientifically  organized  method 
and  a  much  deeper  shade  of  the  same  ghoulish  prac- 
tice of  fattening  upon  his  fellowmen — a  species  of 
financial  cannibalism. 

At  an  early  hour  that  evening  Prince  Urg  made 
his  appearance  before  Meta  much  agitated. 

^'Scandalous!  scandalous!  Perfectly  shocking!  It 
is  simply  outrageous,  the  way  tales  are  circulated! 
Oh,  it  is  most  shameful  and  vile!"  The  Prince  went 
on  in  this  manner,  pacing  the  floor,  apparently  worked 
up  to  a  high  frenzy. 

Meta  arose  from  a  couch  on  which  she  had  been 
lying,  and  gazed  at  him,  mute  and  bewildered.  Why 
should  he  be  airing  his  troubles  in  her  presence?   She 
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had  never  betrayed  any  sign  of  faith  in  the  man  or 
the  least  interest  in  his  affairs. 

Prince  Urg  continued  pacing  the  room;  he  looked 
disconsolate  and  sad.  A  pale  melancholy  had  settled 
upon  his  face  and  his  chiseled  features  seemed  coldly 
beautiful.  It  was  a  sadness,  however,  that  was  inca- 
pable of  kindling  sympathy.  His  thin  features  could 
assume  the  shape  but  not  reflect  the  expression  that 
speaks  from  heart  to  heart. 

"Oh  heavens,  I  haven't  the  courage  to  speak  of  it!" 
he  murmured. 

Then,  as  if  done  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  he 
placed  in  her  hand  a  copy  of  an  evening  journal, 
directing  her  to  read  an  article  he  pointed  to,  after 
which  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

Meta  cast  her  eye  over  the  lines  which  read  as 
follows: 

PROSTRATED  THROUGH   SHAMeI 

It  is  now  clearly  established  that  the  lady,  Meta,  who  had  beea 
missing  ever  since  election  day,  has  been  traced  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
Urg,  from  which  place  all  further  trace  of  her  has  been  lost.  Her 
father  has  been  given  a  sentence  that  will  confine  him  to  the  Kar  Tuki 
at  least  two  years,  and  now  the  mother  of  the  girl  lies  prostrated  with 
sickness  caused  by  grief  and  shame. 

A  flush  of  crimson  mounted  her  cheeks  as  she  read 
these  lines.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  prayed  to  the  Lukkan  God  of 
Fortitude  for  strength  to  bear  her  through  this  trying 
ordeal. 

Presently  Prince  Urg  returned  and  Meta,  still  on 
her  knees,  begged  piteously  for  permission  to  go  home. 

The  tears  in  that  innocent,  childish  face  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 

"I  must  see  my  mother,"  she  cried  in  a  burst  of 
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passion,  reading  refusal  in  his  silence.  "Let  me  go,  I 
pray!    My  poor  mother!" 

"You  may  go,"  returned  the  Prince,  in  a  kind  tone 
that  brought  a  quick  impulse  of  joy  to  Meta's  heart; 
after  a  lengthy  pause,  however,  he  resumed,  '  'but  not 
as  Meta.  Clouded  with  shame  you  shall  not  leave  this 
roof.  Yes,  yes  you  may  go  —  but  only  as  Princess  Urg 
—  my  wife!" 

His  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  appeal. 

Meta  gazed  wildly  into  his  face,  her  eyes  turning 
with  scorn. 

"Your  wife!  your  wife!"    - 

Then  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter, 
alternated  with  weeping  and  a  profusion  of  tears. 

"Your  wife!"  and  pointing  to  the  newspaper  now 
lying  on  the  floor  she  resumed,  "as  if  this  slur  will  not 
be  shame  enough!  But  your  wife!  that  were  a  blot 
upon  my  conscience!    No,  that,  that  can  never  be!" 

"What  has  all  this  sentiment  to  do  with  it,  I  pray!" 
sneered  His  Lordship,  his  brutal  self  coming  to  the 
surface  as  his  anger  rose,  in  disgust  at  Meta's  speech. 

"It  has  this  to  do  with  it,"  Meta  replied,  in  calm, 
decisive  tone,  '  'that  I  prefer  to  wear  the  name  of  shame 
before  all  eyes  rather  than  by  my  conscience,  even  in 
a  whisper,  to  be  reproached.  It  means  that  I  would 
not  be  your  wife  though  to  the  world  you  were  fifty 
times  a  prince  ;  though  fifty  threatened  shames  dark- 
ened the  path  before  me.  It  means  I  could  not  be  your 
wife.  It  means  I  could  not  love  you — I  look  on  you 
with  loathing ;  I  despise  you ;  I  shrink  from  you  as 
from  a  scorpion.   I  fear  you  —  but  there  relations  end.  "- 

Meta  the  girl  had  in  these  few  words  become  a 
woman.  The  ordinary  self  had  surrendered  the  reins 
of  being  to  that  heroic  counterpart  of  self,  ever  guard- 
ing by  its  side,  ever  urging  upward  to  higher  planes. 
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The  ideal  Meta  had  come  to  the  rescue  and  had  re- 
vealed a  power  and  strength  of  personality  the  ordinary 
Meta  had  never  felt  before.  It  was  the  revelation  of 
a  new  self,  bringing  with  it  a  reinforcement  of  strength 
equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  hour. 

Prince  Urg  was  thunderstruck.  He  looked  for  cer- 
tain opposition,  in  fact  a  stubborn  one,  but  not  for  such 
an  outspoken,  fearless  and  implacable  determination. 

His  role  as  a  self-sacrificing  hero,  shielding  her 
honor  with  his  own  name,  was  a  back  number.  It  was 
a  flat  failure,  but  did  not  deter  him  from  his  fixed 
purpose. 

He  addressed  her  once  more,  this  time  in  the  tone 
of  an  injured  person: 

"My  honor  may  suffer,  your  mother  may  be  driven 
to  the  grave  overwhelmed  with  shame  —  that  it  is  no 
concern  to  you?  And  your  father?  He  my  perchance 
perish  in  that  unwholesome  prison  —  that  is  naught  to 
you!  There  is  a  conscience  somewhere  in  the  moon 
you'd  have  no  blot  on !    How  sensible  you  are !" 

As  he  progressed  in  this  speech  his  manner  became 
more  and  more  sneering  and  he  betrayed  a  coarse  ex- 
altation over  the  display  of  his  apparent  wit,  adding 
further  cause  for  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded in  Meta's  eyes. 

"You  do  not  know  my  father;  nor  my  mother,  nor 
conscience.  I  therefore  pardon  what  you  have  thus 
far  done — all  you  have  sought  to  do.  But  I  beseech 
you  in  the  name  of  heaven,  let  me  go  in  peace!  I 
know  my  mother  waits  and  suffers  by  my  absence. 
Oh  I  beg  you,  give  me  leave  to  go!" 

"I  have  listened  to  your  sentiment  long  enough," 
retorted  Urg  harshly,  "and  now,  as  your  own  sense  of 
shame  does  not  prompt  you,  a  prince's  honor  will  com- 
pel you." 
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"Compel  me!  Great  heavens,  what  do  you  mean? 
For  your  honor?  Oh  shame!  Why  was  it  that  you 
brought  me  to  this  place?  Why  have  you  coined  pre- 
tenses to  hold  me  here?  Why  was  I  not  taken  to  my 
home  long,  long  before  this  slurring  publication? 
Why  has  there  been  no  word  uttered  against  the  au- 
thor of  this  slur?  Because  you  have  done  this  thing! 
You  have  blackened  my  name.  You  like  a  loathsome 
reptile,  have  dragged  my  name  into  your  slimy  pool 
seeking  to  drag  me  after.  You  would  compel  me  to 
be  your  wife!  A  man  would  never  stoop  to  such  a 
deed!" 

"With  this  Meta  started  for  one  of  the  doors 
moved  by  a  blind  impulse  to  get  away  from  his  de- 
tested presence  and  also  with  a  vague  aim  to  seek 
escape  through  the  darkness.  The  Prince,  however, 
stepped  quickly  in  her  way,  addressing  her  in  a  half- 
flattering,  half -patronizing  tone: 

"Not  so  quick,  my  little  artful — my  sweet  daugh- 
ter of  eloquence!  You  have  done  superbly  well  and 
will  grace  your  title  most  royally.  See,  here  is  your 
diploma — all  certified  to  and  witnessed  by  priests  and 
registrars — all  legal  forms  complete  and  perfect;  and 
all  the  public  records,  even  to  the  entry  of  engage- 
ment a  year  ago,  are  unimpeachable.  Ihis  is  a 
perfect  marriage  license,  lawfully  recorded,  and  we 
are  already  man  and  wife.  Calm  yourself  therefore, 
my  dear;  accept  the  inevitable." 

He  fairly  chuckled  with  delight,  a  look  of  triumph 
lighting  up  his  face  as  he  crossed  the  room. 

Meta  turned  deadly  pale.  For  a  few  moments  she 
was  paralyzed  by  the  diabolical  audacity  of  the  man. 
Wicked  as  she  regarded  him,  she  did  not  expect  to 
see  him  act  such  a  fiendish  piece  of  outlawry.  The 
poor  girl  was  perfectly  helpless.     She  could  only  ap- 
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peal  to  hk  mercy.  With  tear-bedimmed  eyes  she  sank 
to  her  knees  and  once  more  addressed  her  persecutor: 

"If  there  are  any  dear  ones  that  you  love— a 
mother,  sister,  brother  or  a  friend,  even  a  dog,  or  any 
object  toward  which  your  heart  is  moved,  O  let  the 
least  spark  of  that  yet  lingering  love  speak  now  in 
my  behalf !  O  do  not  let  the  dread  name  of  destroyer 
haunt  your  memory  like  a  curse  and  weigh  upon  your 
spirit!  If  not  for  your  own  self,  then  yet  for  me,  I 
plead  for  mercy!  Save  me!  if  you  are  human,  save 
me!  In  the  holy  name  of  love,  stand  now  aside;  stand 
aside  and  let  me  go  my  way!  She  calls  me;  my 
mother  calls.    My  mother!" 

'  'Spare  your  words.  Forget  these  lingering  fancies 
of  your  past.  You  are  now  my  wife!  Do  you  hear? 
You  are  the  Princess  Urg.     So  come!    come!     Come 

with  me!" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  as  a  peremptory  order, 
and  as  the  ruffian  advanced  to  seize  her  hand  Meta 
instinctively  shrunk  back. 

"No!  no!  no!    It  cannot  be!  it  must  not  be!    she 
burst  out  sobbing,  while  Urg,  who  had  seized  her 
hand,  was  already  dragging  her  away. 
"Stop— one  moment!" 

These  words  coming  from  Meta  in  a  thrilling  tone 
of  command  had  a  startling  effect-they  were  per- 
fectly electrifying.  -,  n/r  ^ 

Prince  Urg  instantly  came  to  a  halt  and  Meta 
faced  the  ruffian,  a  strange  fire  gleaming  in  her  eye, 
as  she  leaned  forward  saying,  in  a  low  subdued  tone, 
"I  will  be  your  wife,"  and  then  with  a  dextrous  move 
she  snatched  a  dagger  from  his  girdle.  The  Prince  fell 
back  frightened,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  to 
become  a  victim,  but  before  he  could  reach  her  again 
she  had  completed  her  sentence  with  the  words  "as 
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dust  and  ashes!"  at  the  same  time  plunging  the  wea- 
pon into  her  bosom,  and  a  moment  later  size  fell  for- 
ward in  a  pool  of  her  own  blood.  / 

/ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  TEIP  TO  UTOPIA. 


Tsor  was  still  tottering  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Not 
a  day  but  betrayed  new  evidences  of  impending  revolu- 
tion. Into  the  mouth  of  the  Kar  Tuki  still  poured  the 
daily  stream  of  downcast  wretches,  victims  of  social 
disorder. 

In  the  stores  and  warehouses,  these  public  but 
privately-controlled  highways  of  exchange,  cheap 
Utopian  wares  lay  piled  up  waiting  for  buyers  to  come 

—  buyers  who  did  not  exist.  It  is  true,  Tsor  was  full 
of  men  and  women ;  full  of  hungry  mouths,  but  the 
wage-paid  men  and  women,  the  true  demand  for  labor, 
were  absent.  The  Utopian  wares  had  not  put  a  single 
petro  in  the  hands  of  a  Tsoran  wage-earner,  and  there- 
fore buyers  did  not  exist. 

Society  was  seized  with  a  fright.  Every  petro  in 
Tsor  was  clutched  as  if  life  depended  on  its  possession. 
The  wheels  of  enterprise  were  clogged.  No  new  build- 
ings, no  new  roadways,  no  new  factories,  no  new 
equipments,  no  new  household  furniture,  no  new  gar- 
ments, nothing  more  seemed  wanted. 

Idleness  breeding  idleness ;  vice  breeding  vice ;  in 
the  home  savage  squalor ;  in  the  streets  savage  riot, 
were  the  logical  and  inevitable  consequence. 

Exchange,  one  of  the  most  vital  processes  in  the 
life  of  civilization,  was  being  arrested.    The  market 

—  that  great  distributing  organ  in  the  industrial  body 
of  Tsor  — was  paralyzed.    As  long  as  the   Utopian 
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wares  kept  pouring  in,  the  market  of  Tsor  could  never 
be  restored  to  its  former  activity.  The  seed  of  mis- 
trust had  been  sown  in  these  foreign  wares  and  a  crop 
of  famine  was  ripening.  Foreign,  indeed,  were  these 
wares — foreign  to  the  process  of  exchange. 

Priests  preached  economy;  prayers  ascended  in 
sacrificial  smoke,  and  burnt  incense  was  given  their 
idol  gods  to  sniff.  Moral  instincts  and  moral  laws 
were  appealed  to.  Faith,  hope  and  patience  were  each 
exhorted,  and  the  great  reward  of  a  glorious  future 
life  were  pictured  as  the  price  of  virtue  and  economy. 
But  while  the  ghost  of  starvation  leaned  over  the 
cradle  and  while  the  specter  of  death  stalked  in  the 
streets  peering  out  through  the  sunken  eyes  of  pale- 
faced  men  and  women,  while  the  dead  cinders  from 
Utopia  were  pouring  into  Tsor's  dying  heart,  all  these 
words  were  an  aggravating  mockery. 

The  power  of  law  could  check  the  rising  savage  in 
a  single  individual  breast,  but  should  the  sparks,  now 
separate,  unite  into  one  bursting  flame,  what  tinder 
would  Tsor  be ! 

The  priests  of  Zmun  continued  deaf  to  all  verbal 
appeal ;  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  facts  that  spoke  in  dismal 
eloquence  on  every  side. 

They  had  their  creed,  their  religion  to  vindicate. 
What  were  mere  worldly  woes  to  the  eternal  judgment? 
Faith,  pure,  blind,  unyielding  faith,  would  bear  them 
o'er  the  threatened  tide  of  horrors.  Then,  what  a 
triumph  would  be  theirs!  Then  would  faith  be  ex- 
alted—high  above  all  sordid  earthly  thought!  This 
was  a  supreme  test  of  faith,  and  the  righteous  would 
surely  win  and  the  vain  be  humiliated.  Woe  unto 
them  that  dared  to  interfere  or  sought  to  destroy  the 
grand  harmony  designed  with  infallible  wisdom  by  the 
almighty  Zmun! 
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The  Doctor  had  for  several  weeks  been  declaring 
he  would  no  longer  remain  in  Tsor,  urging  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  Tismoul,  and  loth  to  part  from  Arda, 
I  still  cherished  the  hope  that  some  deviation  in  mar- 
riage customs  might  by  this  time  have  been  effected, 
now  that  the  Utopian  government  had  been  in  exist- 
ence over  a  year,  it  being  naturally  disposed  toward 
progressive  reform. 

Attendance  at  my  lectures  meanwhile  had  grad- 
ually dwindled  until  at  last  I  had  only  empty  benches 
to  count  on  so  that  finally  I  yielded  to  the  Doctor's 
importunities  and  one  fine  morning,  bright  and  early, 
we  started  on  a  journey  to  Tismoul. 

It  is  two  day's  travel  by  fast  elphies  to  the  city  of 
Tismoul  and  the  entire  route  is  over  a  lovely  country 
where  vegetation  is  tropically  luxuriant  and  sweet 
songsters  seem  to  imbue  every  tree  with  music. 

We  spent  one  night  on  the  journey  at  a  town 
called  Lepsa  which  was  curiously  laid  out  in  squares 
every  one  of  which  comprised  a  village  in  itself  and 
more  than  a  dozen  of  these  squares  again  formed  a 
larger' square  in  the  center  of  which  were  located  the 
public  buildings  of  the  town.  No  fences  obtruded 
their  obnoxious  presence  here  and  the  whole  place  was 
beautifully  parked. 

Everything  in  Utopia,  we  learned  was  to  be  laid 
out  on  this  order  and  the  city  of  Tismoul  had  from 
the  beginning  been  thus  planned.  For  the  short  stay 
we  found  everything  so  remarkably  convenient  and 
practical,  so  pleasing  and  cheerful  and  the  people  so 
agreeable  that  it  formed  a  decided  contrast  with  our 
late  impressions  in  gloomy,  grumpy  Tsor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  arrived  at 
Tismoul  which  we  found  as  had  been  represented  an- 
other Lepsa  on  grander  and  more  magnificent  scale, 
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tlie  dwellings  in  each  block  being  grouped  in  varied 
figures  such  as  circles,  squares,  octagons  and  other 
geometric  designs,  whose  outlines  were  often  broken 
to  vary  the  impression  they  would  make. 

We  were  fortunately  supplied  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  a  number  of  former  residents  of  Tsor  and 
entering  the  city  we  enquired  of  every  person  we  met 
until  finally  an  officer  directed  us  to  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  parties,  a  certain  Tasha,  by  whom  we  were 
cordially  received. 

Tasha  was  a  very  prominent  person  in  Tismoul,  be- 
ing in  charge  of  the  Utopian  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
and  among  the  first  acquaintances  made  here  was  the 
Utopian  Minister  of  Finance,  Aggra,  a  fine  old  gentle- 
man, who  knew  more  by  far  of  our  Old  World  ailairs 
than  either  the  Doctor  or  I.  It  fairly  made  our  eyes 
bulge  the  way  he  talked  about  the  American  Industrial 
Republic,  whose  material  wealth  in  1930  he  assured  us 
with  the  utmost  gravity  had  grown  eight  times  as 
large  per  capita  as  it  had  been  in  the  year  1890. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  they  have  passed  the  year 
1930!"  I  ejaculated. 

"By  the  nearest  calculation  we  are  able  to  make" 
His  Excellency  replied  "it  is  now  the  year  1946  in  the 
Old  World.  You  are  astonished?^  I  will  prove  it  to 
you.  In  the  first  place  we  have  discovered  the  fact 
by  direct  communication  with  your  former  world 
through  a  special  process  discovered  some  three  years 
ago  and  gradually  perfected  until  now  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  steal  ideas  fro^l  over  the  Hills 
by  our  power  of  thought  transference." 

"Stealing  ideas  is  easily  comprehended,"  the  Doc- 
tor remarked,  "but  stealing  them  from  such  a  distance 
and  getting  ahead  of  time,  too,  that  really  paralyzes 
mel" 
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"It  is  no  more  wonderful,"  retorted  His  Excellency, 
*'tlian  your  electricity  —  simply  a  latent  power  in  the 
mind  that,  once  discovered  and  the  necessary  training 
applied,  became  as  simple  as  the  falling  of  a  stone  and 
not  a  bit  more  wonderful.  In  this  new  art  we  have 
now  attained  such  a  command  of  the  mind  that  we 
steal  ideas  from  other  planets  no  matter  how  remote, 
for  distance  plays  no  part  whatever  in  matters  of  pure 
mind.  We  have  a  copious  literature  from  the  moon, 
but  its  thoughts  appear  as  if  in  a  different  key  or  from 
a  different  strata  of  mental  vision,  rendering  it  thus 
far  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to 
its  meaning." 

"But  that  does  not  account  for  the  lapse  of  almost 
half  a  century,"  I  remarked.  "From  calculations 
made  in  Tsor  the  Old  World  time  recorded  but  one 
year  to  our  twenty -four,  and  this  lapse  just  reverses 
the  proportion." 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  it,"  Minister 
Aggra  replied.  '  'We  have  simply  discovered  the  fact. 
Our  theory  of  the  fact  may  be  wrong  entirely,  but 
even  that  would  not  deny  the  fact  itself. 

'  'The  accepted  theory  accounting  for  this  disparity 
of  time,"  he  resumed,  "is  based  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  motion  of  the  planets.  To  all  appearances 
our  earth  is  stationary.  For  ages  no  one  believed  it 
moved.  Today  we  believe  it  revolves  with  a  fearful 
velocity  in  spite  of  its  apparent  rest.  It  might  double 
its  speed  or  reduce  it  by  half  and  would  yet  to  all 
appearances  remain  just  as  at  present.  Sensual  obser- 
vation is  no  criterion.  The  harmony  of  a  wide  range 
of  observation  is  the  true  test.  Change  celestial 
phenomena  and  calculations  must  be  readapted  toward 
achieving  the  broadest  harmony.  Theories  must  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  facts. 
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"As  to  solar  time  we  already  know  that  our  Lukkan 
atmosphere  is  a  deranging  element,  else  time  would 
run  day  for  day  alike.  Impressions  of  time  are  also 
unreliable,  else  the  long  days  of  childhood  would  not 
be  measured  by  the  same  twenty-four  hours  as  the 
adult's  day.  There  are  nations  living  slow  and  na- 
tions living  fast  under  the  same  solar  sun.  There  are 
also  fast  and  slow  periods  in  each  nation's  life.  Re- 
move from  consideration  all  solar  measurements  and 
it  is  then  easy  to  conceive  cycles  flying  swiftly  onward 
and  again  others  that  creep  along,  scarcely  moving. 

*']Slow,  then,  for  our  theory:  Until  two  years  ago 
we  had  been  dragging  our  existence,  as  in  childhood, 
in  a  creeping  cycle,  and  since  then  we  have  passed  into  a 
condition  the  reverse,  in  which  Old  World  time  lapses 
twenty-four  years  to  our  one.  This  is  regarded  the 
most  plausible  theory  and  is  universally  accepted  by 
our  scientists.  But  as  I  said,  even  if  this  theory  is 
wrong  the  fact  still  remains." 

The  Utopian  revolution  we  now  learned  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  ideas  procured  through  this  marvel- 
ous process  of  thought  transference,  and,  as  we  were 
informed,  it  had  already  doubled  the  material  wealth 
of  Utopia  besides  freeing  the  multitude  from  the 
bondage  of  capital  and  bettering  their  present  welfare 
while  they  were  acquiring  a  gradual  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  entire  capital  of  the  country. 

Utopia  had  simply  modeled  after  the  American  In- 
dustrial Republic  and  the  revolution  had  been  to  the 
withdrawing  provinces  a  veritable  Aladin's  lamp. 

Looking  backward  now  they  perceived  how  close 
to  the  precipice  of  ruin  they  had  already  got,  under 
the  impression  that  forms  of  law  and  forms  of  gov* 
ernment  could  give  what  its  accepted  institutions 
denied.     Society  had  become  too  complicated  and  un 
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wieldy  through  its  division  of  rank  between  rich  and 
poor  and  justice  had  become  a  witch's  cauldron  into 
which  were  poured  bits  of  honesty,  stupidity,  intelli- 
gence, knavery,  bribery,  precedent  and  chance,  all  so 
mingled  that  no  man  from  common  intelligence  and 
sense  of  right  could  foresee  what  the  law  would  decree. 
Corporations  openly  performed  such  acts  as  brought 
law  into  contempt  and  the  older  judiciary,  developed 
in  a  period  before  the  intrenchment  of  corporations, 
were  being  supplanted  by  a  class  brought  to  the  front 
through  the  influence  of  the  ring  of  corporate  vult- 
ures that  hung  around  our  legislative  bodies.  It  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  that  the  State  could 
not  long  have  survived  before  it  would  have  been 
sent  back  and  forth  vacillating  between  the  rocks  of 
anarchy,  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  sinking  at  last  into 
barbarism. 

The  Doctor  and  I  listened  with  rapt  attention  as 
Minister  Aggra  and  our  host  Tasha  recited  the 
wonders  achieved  in  Utopia  as  a  result  of  American 
ideas,  and  observing  our  anxiety  to  learn  more  con- 
cerning the  later  history  of  America  our  host  brought 
us  a  small  volume  containing  an  outline  of  American 
history  from  the  year  1896  to  1930  which  will  be  repro- 
duced as  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AMERICAN   HISTORY,    1896-1930. 

The  year  1896  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  rise  of  the  Free  Labor  party, 
and  for  its  platform,  which  has  since  become  known 
as  the  Second  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  document  charged  that  the  moral  obligation 
of  government  was  not  being  fulfilled  because  it 
sheltered  one  class  of  men  privileged  to  destroy  the 
property  of  workingmen,  and  through  this  privilege 
subjected  the  latter  also  to  endless  blackmail. 

Modern  production,  the  platform  further  charged, 
was  a  co-operative  process  involving  the  combination 
of  many  kinds  of  labor,  through  exchange,  to  produce 
the  variety  of  articles  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and 
BEING  A  co-oPERATWE  SYSTEM  Under  loMcJi  the  isolated 
individual  is  helpless  to  produce,  it  could  not  right- 
fully IGNORE  THE  MONEYLESS  MAN,  Subjecting  his  prop- 
erty of  labor  to  confiscation  in  idleness  and  holding  it 
thus  also  subject  to  extortion  or  partial  destruction  as 
the  only  alternative  by  which  it  may  ever  be  saved 
from  total  destruction  in  idleness. 

The  issue  between  capital  and  labor  is  whether 
labor  shall  be  consumed  in  idleness  while  capital  is 
being  continuously  preserved  to  control  the  avenues 
of  employment  and  through  this  control  to  perpetually 
prey  on  the  working  classes,  or  whether  capital  shall 
now  consume  in  excess  and  enable  the  working  classes 
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to  secure  the  full  product  of  their  labor,  preserving 
thereby  their  own  property  and  thereby  acquiring 
also  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  them  to  control  for 
themselves  the  means  of  employment. 

Property  is  a  surplus  of  wealth  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  personal  comfort  and  rendering 
personal  energies  more  effective.  Capital  is  excessive 
property  so  applied  as  to  yield  a  revenue  without  per- 
forming any  labor— exacting  the  revenue  from  others 
who  are  deficient  in  ownership  of  property  and  who, 
if  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  property  would  not 
surrender  any  portion  of  the  product  of  their  labor. 

Capital  has  no  fixed  form.  What  is  capital  to-day, 
may  become  property  to-morrow  and  vice  versa,  accord- 
ing to  its  use.  That  portion  of  a  man's  wealth  alone  is 
capital  that  yields  a  revenue  over  and  above  the  full 
product  of  his  labor.  Capital  is  not  exactly  wealth 
loaned,  for  many  lend  on  one  side  and  borrow  on  the 
other,  the  wageworker  thus  paying  interest  in  the  sur- 
render of  a  fraction  of  the  product  of  his  labor  and 
sometimes  recovering  a  portion  out  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  lending  or  investing  his  savings. 

Capital  is  formed  through  a  process  in  which  one 
person  gradually  acquires  two  homes  to  another's 
none.  It  substitutes  the  loan  of  the  second  home  to 
the  homeless  man  in  place  of  purchasing  the  equiva- 
lent in  labor  from  him.  The  first  home  is  legitimate 
property,  but  the  second  home  is  capital  and  measures 
the  amount  of  the  homeless  man's  labor  previously 
destroyed  in  idleness — labor  that  should  have  been 
purchased  by  the  capitalist  to  pay  a  moral  debt  in 
completing  the  act  of  exchange — a  debt  capital  still 
owes. 

In  its  very  origin  capital  is  a  sukplus  peoduct« 
representing  an  excess  of  labor  sold  by  the  capitalist^  as 
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compared  with  the  poverty  of  the  toorhing  classes  which 
represents  a  deficiency  in  the  sale  or  preservation  of  their 
property  in  labor.  Capitalists,  by  not  reciprocating  in 
the  purchase  of  the  workingman's  labor,  acquired  sole 
possession  of  that  surplus  that  is  the  medium  of  em- 
ployment, limiting  the  amount  of  labor  that  can  be 
preserved  and  dictating  whose  labor  shall  and  whose 
labor  shall  not  be  preserved,  acting  in  defiance  of  all 
principles  of  equity,  rendering  the  property  of  labor 
thereby  insecure,  restricting  consumption  and  its 
reciprocal  production,  and  repudiating  all  recognition 
of  the  element  of  exchange  and  equity  in  the 
co-operative  process  of  modern  production.     Thus 

CAPITAL  IS  A  DESTROYER  OF  PROPERTY, 

In  its  origin  repudiative  and  in  its  action  profiting 
from  the  legalized  authority  to  continue  the  immoral 
repudiation  involving  the  unrestricted  destruction  of 
the  labor  property  of  others. 

Collectively  capitalists  substituted  loan  in  place 
OP  returning  employment  due  to  complete  and  perfect 
the  act  of  exchange  and  make  the  industrial  process 
honest  and  the  terms  of  exchange  on  an  honorable 
basis.  The  responsibility  of  capital  is  collective,  but 
controlled  and  held  individually  its  duties  are  evaded. 

Apparently  the  consumer  has  invariably  had  em- 
ployment prior  to  consuming,  but  this  can  be  said  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  his  standard  of  ownership 
is  to  be  permitted  only  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  sav- 
age, or  lower  still,  that  of  the  debtor  or  the  slave. 
Civilization  has  a  large  surplus  as  her  collective 
standard  of  ownership  and  each  member  of  civilized 
society  should  therefore  permanently  retain  owner- 
ship of  a  reasonable  share  of  property  without  dis- 
turbing his  title  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  ex- 
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change,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  employment 
may  have  preceded  his  consuming.  Employment  is 
the  reciprocal  obligation  morally  following  consumption 
just  as  returning  is  the  reciprocal  obligation  to  borroiving. 
Money  is  a  medium  but  not  an  end  in  the  transaction 
of  exchange. 

LABOR   IS   PROPERTY. 

The  platform  affirmed  that  the  workingman's  labor 
or  energy,  whether  discharged  in  work  or  not,  still 
entitles  it  to  be  classed  as  property,  declaring  that  the 
pain  and  hardship)  involved  in  doing  vjorh  are  no  greater 
than  the  anxiety  of  parents  over  a  breadless  family 
and  over  the  uncertain  morrow  in  the  absence  of  the 
opportunity  to  work.  Such  idleness  it  declared  was 
not  a  vacation.  The  man  standing  ready  to  worlc  xohen 
employment  is  due  him  is  on  duty,  and  wages  are  mor- 
ally due  him  just  as  if  he  were  working — the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  act  of  exchange  being  an  obligation  as  sa- 
cred to  society  as  the  enforcement  of  any  laws  under 
civil  government.  All  precedent  of  contracts  recog- 
nized the  principle  involved  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  workingman!  Nor  is  this  energy  called  labor  ever 
obtained  except  at  a  cost  of  food,  shelter  and  raiment  a.nd 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  IN  EVERY  LEGITIMATE  SENSE  PROPERTY. 

To  the  oft-repeated  defense  of  capital  that  it  is  the 
product  of  and  interest  the  reward  for  abstinence  from 
enjoyment  of  surplus  wealth  it  replied  that  the  capi- 
talist had  meantime  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  possession 
and  the  security  involved  in  the  surplus  ivealth.  Cap 
ital  liad  also  caused  tlie  multitude  to  suffer  from 
insecurity  and  the  feeling  of  dependence  and  abso- 
lute destitution,  and  the  poor  had  also  been  denied  the 
pleasures  of  possession — an  a])i^tiiij^nce,  if  abstinence 
alone  were  a  sufficient  title  to  wt^alth,  that  would  jus- 
tify them  in  claiming  an  equal  share  in  the  ownership 
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of  all  capital.  The  capitalist  had  also  demoralized  the 
xoorkingman  by  enforced  idleness^  thereby  leading  him 
into  dissolute  habits  (among  them  indolence  and  loss 
of  skill  and  special  aptitudes  dependent  on  the  contin- 
uous use  of  trained  faculties),  to  which  losses  is  also 
to  be  added  the  confiscation  meantime  of  the  working- 
man's  labor. 

Had  the  original  lenders  said  to  their  brother 
workers,  "We  will  do  your  work  while  you  take  a 
vacation,  and  as  fast  as  you  dissipate  the  value  of 
your  homes  we  will  purchase  them  and  thereafter 
loan  them  to  you  for  the  rent, "  the  workingman  would 
have  had  no  moral  right  to  accept  the  offer.  The 
property  needs  and  requirements  of  civilization  in- 
crease with  each  generation  and  no  man  has  the  right 
to  dissipate  these  or  forego  the  opportunities  leading 
to  their  production  or  their  preservation  and  force  his 
offspring  to  begin  anew  on  a  level  with  the  savage  or 
slave.  Children  inherit  the  wants  and  they  must  in- 
herit the  means  of  civilization,  and  any  sale  bartering 
away  these  rights  for  the  present  pleasure  or  ease  of 
the  parents  is  an  unholy  and  indefensible  act,  virtu- 
ally being  paramount  to  the  sale  of  the  children  to  the 
children  of  the  capitalist. 

Society  had  been  gradually  rising  more  to  produc- 
tion by  the  process  known  as  division  of  labor,  brought 
about  largely  through  commerce.  It  had  increased  in 
wealth  and  productive  capacity  in  a  marvelous  degree 
but  all  along  it  had  increased  the  minuteness  of  its  divi- 
sion of  labor ^  multiplying  occupations^  man  and  man  be- 
coming more  separated  as  the  process  developed^  ami  there- 
by it  had  intensified  the  difficulty  of  maMng  ends  meet. 
The  freeman  became  less  and  less  self -employing  and 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  efiiciency  of  the  pro- 
cess of  exchange,  which  was  growing  more  and  more 
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imperfect  as  its  field  widened.  The  absence  of  integ- 
rity in  this  process  played  havoc  everywhere.  It  drove 
mothers,  daughters  and  small  children  under  the 
yoke  of  the  factory  and  drove  men  out  of  work  or  to 
standards  of  w\iges  insufficient  for  family  support 
without  the  aid  of  little  ones  and  those  who  should 
have  remained  under  the  parental  roof.  Poverty  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  self-employing  pioneer  in  the  wil- 
derness made  a  cheerful  home  compared  with  those 
homes,  apparently  free,  under  the  shadow  of  a  labor 
market  that  sent  the  wolf  to  the  door  to  compel  ac- 
ceptance of  humiliating  terms. 

It  is  true  wages  measured  by  quantity  of  product 
have  increased  steadily,  but  wages  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  products  produced  to  the  product  receiv- 
ed have  constantly  decreased  increasing  the  mental 
burden  of  "making  ends  meet"  and  decreasing  also 
the  chances  of  acquiring  an  ultimate  competence. 
Real  wages  in  an  economic  sense  have  declined. 

In  the  discussions  evolved  during  the  campaign  of 
'96  eminent  economists  insisted  there  had  never  been 
a  violation  of  the  act  of  exchange.  Every  sale  of  com- 
modities, they  said  was  for  gold  or  for  its  representa- 
tive in  some  form,  equivalent  to  a  commodity,  so  that 
all  purchase  and  sale  was  an  exchange  of  commodities 
for  commodities,  or  labor  for  labor.  Thus  it  was  also 
claimed  that  exports  and  imports  invariably  balanced. 

The  fallacy  of  these  claims  was  exposed  by  showing 
that  gold  in  mch  transactions  does  not  act  as  a  commod- 
ity^ NEVER  being  consumed,  coming  back  very  often  to 
the  lender  only  to  be  utilized  in  interest-bearing  in- 
vestments or  re-loaned,  while  the  commodities  the  bor. 
rower  purchased  were  being  invariably  consumed. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  required  labor  to  jyroduce  the  gold 
does  not  elevate  it  above  the  sphere  of  a  counter,  gold  be- 
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ing  merely  a  sort  of  security  attached  to  the  counter 
for  use  where  the  issuing  government's  credit  is  not 
good;  this  is  the  only  part  gold  ever  played  in  con- 
nection with  money,  and  this  use  of  the  metal  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors  enhancing  its  commercial 
value,  for  destroy  this  use  and  its  utility  for  orna- 
ments would  be  greatly  depreciated.  Nations  that 
can  demonetize  silver  will  some  day  find  safer  methods 
of  foreign  interchange  and  are  liable  to  suddenly  leave 
gold  a  much  debased  metal. 

The  platform  of  the  Free  Labor  party  admitted  that 
SOCIETY  as  a  whole  had  countenanced  the  grmvth  of  cap- 
ital and  AS  A  WHOLE  loas  responsible  for  the  result.  The 
party  pledged  itself  therefore  to  protect  all  capital  as 
property  and  to  protect  all  labor  also  as  property. 
Labor,  it  declared,  has  the  prior  right  to  be  preserved 
through  employment,  even  though  the  excess,  capital, 
measuring  the  debt  of  employment  still  due  the  multi- 
tude as  unfulfilled  exchange,  be  totally  annihilated 
in  being  consumed.  Such  a  transaction  would  only 
transfer  ownership  to  the  multitude,  as  it  ivould  he  an 
excess  employment  to  them  over  and  above  that  created 
in  ansioer  to  their  own  consuming.  It  would  be  annihil- 
ated as  capital  and  created  as  property.  In  its  origin 
CAPITAL  had  been  created  and  property  annihilated. 

Society  in  the  past  as  much  as  said  to  all :  "Obtain 
all  the  wealth  you  can  under  the  law  and  you  shall 
be  protected  in  its  possession  and  in  its  enjoyment. 
Neither  society  nor  the  capitalist  recognized  the  true 
significance  of  either  capital  or  interest  or  how  society 
could  be  shaped  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  these  evils 
or  others  appearing  equally  as  bad  or  worse.  The 
part  capital  and  interest  played  was  beyond  doubt  the 
equivalent  of  theft,  but  theft  sanctioned  by  law,  and 
not  in  defiance  of  law. 
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IT   WAS   UNIKTENTIONAL   THEFT, 

And  while  not  a  crime  in  the  sense  of  a  voluntary  act, 
knowingly  and  willfully  performed,  with  choice  of  less 
vicious  methods  of  conducting  commerce,  it  was  still 
IN  EFFECT  identical  with  other  thefts  and  on  a  far  more 

STUPENDOUS  SCALE. 

The  title  to  ownership  of  capital  is  merely  one  to 
ITS  VALUE  —  what  the  capitalist  may  hold  for  use  or  for 

CONSUMING   BUT   MAY   NOT  WITHHOLD   TO  USE  FOR  INTEREST 

OR  USURY.  The  duration  of  time  in  which  it  is  to  be 
consumed  is  justly  measured  by  the  average  duration 
of  products  in  general,  liberally  estimated  to  be  twenty 
years  at  the  utmost,  and  the  employment  to  result  from 
this  consuming  is  a  debt  of  employment  still  due  the  disin- 
herited. Practically  it  is  being  loaned  and  the  bor- 
rower  should  therefore  have  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  repay  —  and  to  repay  in  labor.,  the  true  unit  of  ultimate 
exchange.  In  reality  the  employe  is  a  borrower  of  fac- 
tory.,  tools,  machinery,  stoch,  and  all  the  essentials  in- 
volved in  tJie  process  in  which  he  is  engaged  at  luorh,  and 
he  pays  for  the  loan  by  allowing  the  employer  all  the 
profit  he  can  maJce  over  and  above  the  stipulated  to  ages. 

Workingmen  as  borrowers  of  collective  capital  are 
entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  use  to  the  extent  of 
having  the  benefit  of  all  the  employment  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  and  not  only  a  limited  employment.  In  the 
absence  of  the  full  demand  for  employment  wages  are 
curtailed  and  the  volume  of  savings  so  reduced  as  to 
debar  them  from  securing  their  own  properties. 

To  buy  out  capital  with  ordinary  money  is  utterly 
impossible,  for  the  disinherited  could  not  acquire  the 
necessary  money  without  surplus  employment,  and  this 
they  could  not  get,  unless  the  capitalists  voluntarily 
consumed  their  surplus,  ivhich  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
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them,  as  they  prefer  to  charge  for  its  me,  the  cost  of 
wear  and  tear,  thus  perpetuating  it,  and  also  charging 
for  its  loan  a  profit  of  some  sort,  ivhether  interest,  rent  or 
ordinary  business  gain.  Capital  is  thus  practically  in- 
trenched and  cannot  be  dislodged.  Simultaneous  sav- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  multitude  would  be  met  with  a 

CORRESPONDING  SAVING  ON  THE  PART  OF  CAPITALISTS  aild  a 

contraction  of  production  that  would  make  the  saving 
result  only  iri  increased  idleness  and  would  produce  no 
accumulation  of  property  for  workingmen.  Simultan- 
eous saving  is  the  process  following  financial  panics, 
being  destructive  and  in  no  sense  creative. 

THE   PURCHASE    OF   CAPITAL. 

The  method  in  which  capital  was  to  be  protected 
as  property  was  by  its  purchase  with  bonds  payable  in 
annual  installments  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
each  annual  installment  to  be  made  in  money  legal 
tender  for  one  year  only  at  market  prices  determined 
by  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand  —  the  government 
assuming  control  of  all  industries.  This  transfer  was 
not  to  take  place  until  a  satisfactory  organization  of  the 
industries  in  question  had  been  effected,  and  the  ultimate 

LIMITATION  when  FINAL  PAYMENT  WAS  TO  BE  MADE  WAS 
NOT  TO  EXCEED  TWENTY  YEARS  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  PUBLIC 
DECISION  AT  THE  POLLS. 

The  possibility  of  being  able  to  pay  such  an  enor- 
mous indebtedness  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
labor  would  rise  proportionately  high  through  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labor  to  enable  the  absorption  of 
capital,  however  large  the  sum.  In  reality  the  work- 
ingman  would  not  feel  it,  for  the  saving  of  wastes  and 
the  extra  portion  of  the  now  increased  wages,  besides 
the  profits  of  labor  before  wasted  in  idleness,  would 
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more  than  meet  the  payments,  leaving  him  fare  better 
than  ever.  Hitherto  the  labor  market  had  been  over- 
stocked through  deficient  consuming;  now  the  capital 
MARKET  would  he  overstocked  through  the  excessive  accu- 
mulations of  past  years^  and  would  represent  an  exces- 
sive demand  for  labor ^  and  whereas  before  labor  went 
UNDERPAID,  now  it  would  go  overpaid.  The  paradox  of 
the  ease  with  which  capital  accumulated  in  large  vol- 
umes absorbed  from  the  masses  would  now  be  re- 
versed, and  the  masses  would  now  just  as  miraculously 
accumulate  and  absorb  it  back,  where  it  belonged. 

Were  the  sum  to  be  paid  a  hundred  times  as  large, 
or  to  be  paid  within  a  hundredth  part  of  the  time,  its 
payment  would  be  just  as  easy,  for  the  possibility  of 
being  able  to  pay  the  sum  depended  entirely  upon  limiting 
THE  TIME  in  which  the  purchase  is  to  be  completed.  If  left 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  previous  condition  of  de- 
pendence and  poverty  would  prevail,  for  labor  would 
then  be  at  the  mercy  of  capital  as  before.  In  fact, 
THE  SHORTER  THE  PERIOD  within  tvMch  the  final  payment 
is  to  be  consummated  the  less  will  labor  have  to  pay — 
the  price  of  labor  rising  proportionally  high. 

PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

Protection  was  unqualifiedly  endorsed,  all  efforts 
to  withdraw  it  being  rebuked  as  retrogressive  and  as 
an  unconstitutional  assault  destroying  the  property  of 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  industries,  ultimately  in- 
juring all  industries. 

What  is  true  among  individuals  is  also  true  among 
nations.  A  nation  may  beggar  itself  and  its  people 
may  perish  with  hunger  while  commerce  in  its  conflict 
of  accumulation  ignores  all  reciprocal  obligations,  sub- 
stituting loans  and  investments  in  interest-bearing 
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properties  in  place  of  return  purchase  of  the  products 
of  the  impoverished  nation's  labor.  The  countries  of 
the  world  all  suffer  from  the  abuse  of  capital  and  their 
low  prices  are  a  barometer  telling  the  extent  of  the 
abuse,  everywhere  greater  than  in  our  own  compara- 
tively new  country,  where  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
work  the  extreme  effects. 

So-called  trade  with  these  low-priced  countries  is  a 
delusion;  it  is  not  trade,  but  purchase — a  continuous 
exhaust  by  which  our  property  passes  into  foreign 
hands,  and  we  afterwards  become  borrowers  of  it,  in- 
stead of  remaining  its  owners.  This  process  is  prac- 
tically and  economically  borrowing^  and  in  no  sense. 
TRADE.  Besides  impoverishing  us  it  would  confine  us 
to  fewer  channels  of  industry,  converting  us  largely 
into  laborers,  and  the  burden  of  idleness  and  loss  of 
skill  would  be  an  enormous  destruction  of  property  as 
a  substitute  for  the  so-called  profits  of  buying  cheap 
goods  from  abroad. 

In  its  application  during  and  after  the  civil  war 
protection  produced  a  golden  era  in  our  country,  caus- 
ing a  vast  material  wealth  to  be  created  out  of  our 
energies.  We  were  obliged  to  stock  up  rapidly  with 
new  factories,  new  machinery,  new  railroads  and  mil- 
lions of  new  homes  with  their  furnishings.  The  labor 
of  brain  and  hand  had  never  been  better  rewarded 
than  when  engaged  in  the  creation  of  this  vast  wealth; 
but  once  created,  the  process  of  absorption  into  fewer 
hands  and  the  greater  restriction  of  demand  for  labor 
and  increase  of  non-productive  pursuits  involved  in 
the  competitive  system  tended  to  separate  our  people 
into  classes,  widening  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
froin  year  to  year,  as  in  older  countries. 

Quite  recently  we  have  madly  leaped  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  of  lowering  wages  into  the  fire  of  conflict  with 
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the  still  more  abused  foreign  labor  and  discovered 
that  "free  trade"  was  only  free  buying.  The  buyer 
saved  a  few  cents,  but  as  the  "trade"  is  chimerical 
some  one  was  left  idle  in  return,  betrayed  by  the  buyer. 
Thus  free  betrayal  was  found  to  be  a  more  correct 
name  for  the  act. 

The  theory  of  free  trade  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  only  touches  the  surface  of  trade,  confining  its 
attention  to  products  ( that  represent  labor  exchanged 
—  in  being  combined  in  the  product),  but  it  ignores 
entirely  the  labor  destroyed  in  idleness  —  the  unex- 
changed, and  thus  the  most  vital  part  of  economics  — 
to  ensure  exchange  and  protect  against  waste,  fraud 
and  destruction  is  left  out,  resembling  a  love  story  with- 
out lovers  or  a  perfect  house  resting  upon  quicksands. 

TARIFF   REFORM. 

Among  other  things  the  platform  declared  "tariff 
REFORM "  unconstitutional  ;  f or  according  to  its  own 
advocates  it  was  to  admit  foreign  goods,  essentially 
supplanting  the  American  product  and  essentially 
also  destroying  the  property  of  American  labor. 

In  discriminating  against  specific  products  it  dis- 
criminated also  against  specific  classes  of  labor.  If 
there  were  grounds  for  discriminating  against  partic- 
ular monopolies  or  trusts  these  grounds  must  be  estab- 
lished, and  if  proven,  it  is  clear  that  other  methods  of 
punishment  are  open  than  that  of  subjecting  innocent 
workingmen  to  the  loss  of  their  labor  property  through 
idleness.  The  law  has  a  right  to  its  pound  of  flesh, 
but  to  no  drop  of  blood ;  it  must  avoid  acting  like  the 
bear  who  killed  his  master  in  attempting  to  kill  the 
fly.  The  constitution  guarantees  the  citizen  all  the 
protection  possible  under  government,  and  the  with- 
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5rawal  of  any  portion  of  this  protection  is  contrary  to 
its  spirit  and  intent.  This  is  not  a  government  for  one 
city  or  for  a  body  of  foreign  importers,  but  a  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  people  —  a  government  bonnd  to 
protect  their  property  —  their  labor,  against  the  cupid- 
ity of  commercial  pirates  just  as  it  would  against  any 
other  common  thieves. 

If  tariff  reform  is  right  free  trade  is  right,  for  if  it 
is  right  to  steal  one  dollar  it  is  right  to  steal  ten  dollars. 
If  lawlessness  in  trade  is  right  then  all  lawlessness  is 
right  and  the  simple  law  of  beasts  should  be  the  law 
for  man.  If  restrictions  in  the  interest  of  law  and 
order  are  to  be  encouraged  then  they  should  also  be 
encouraged  in  finance  and  industry,  for  to  banish  the 
hope  of  bringing  law  into  finance  and  industry  were 
as  bad  as  to  banish  all  law  entirely.  The  tariff  legis- 
lation of  1894  has  been  a  step  towards  anarchy  and 
that  step  cannot  be  too  quickly  retraced. 

RAW  PRODUCTS. 

All  products,  including  labor,  are  raw  products. 
Coal  is  raw  product  to  the  cooked  meal,  the  cooked 
meal  is  raw  product  to  labor  and  labor  is  again  raw 
product  to  coal.  Buttons  are  raw  product  to  garments, 
garments  are  raw  product  to  labor  and  labor  is  raw  pro- 
duct to  buttons.  There  is  no  break  in  the  chain  of 
production,  each  item  being  a  link  at  once  raw  pro- 
duct and  finished  product ;  but  none  are  exclusively  raw 
products.  There  are  mechanically  crude  products, 
usualy  cheap,  but  these,  as  raw  products,  are  subject  to 
no  different  conditions  than  the  same  quantity  in  va- 
lue of  other  products,  and  can  cheapen  production  in 
no  higher  degree.  The  plea  for  free  trade  in  raw  ma- 
terials like  the  plea  for  tariff  reform  is  only  a  plea  for 
a  degree  of  free  trade  and  must  stand  as  beneficial  or 
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injurious  by  the  criterion  of  free  trade.  It  may  be 
urged  that  there  is  an  element  of  land  rent  in  its  price, 
but  all  products  aside  from  labor  involve  an  element 
of  unjust  monopoly  and  are  all  governed  by  the  same 
standard  —  that  of  interest,  and  land  is  no  greater 
monopoly  than  capital^  for  whoever  has  CAriTAL  can 
HAVE  land. 

Protection  had  been  a  virtual  declaration  of  indus- 
trial independence  between  nation  and  nation^  and  now 
the  new  Protection  declared  industrial  independence 

BETWEEN  MAN  AND  MAN. 

The  Free  Labor  Party  pledged  itself  to  stand  by 
American  property  against  the  world  and  to  stand 
by  American  labor  against  all  capital. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Regarding  immigration,  the  claim  was  made  that 
the  immigrant,  once  in  our  country,  purchased  the 
product  of  American  labor.  For  every  thousand  for- 
eign workmen  there  were  probably  $200,000  worth  of 
American -made  products  annually  consumed,  besides 
causing  demand  for  construction  of  additional  ma- 
chinery, apparatus,  buildings,  etc.,  involved  in  the  an- 
nual manufacture  of  these  products.  They  also  re- 
quired additional  residence  buildings — all  operating 
to  reciprocate  for  the  employment  the  foreign  work- 
men receive. 

Where  it  operates  injuriously  is  when  they  flock 
into  manufacturing  districts,  displacing  large  numbers 
of  workmen  and  demoralizing  local  wages.  The  de- 
mand for  labor  they  cause  is  diffused  and  is  so  scat- 
tered that  its  benefits  are  not  locally  felt.  The  rem 
edy  for  the  evil  is  therefore  clearly  in  better  distribu 
tion  of  immigrants,  who  will  work  less  harm  if  dip 
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tributed  tlirouglioiit  the  west  and  south,  or  if  their 
numbers  in  manufacturing  districts  were  restricted. 

The  evil  lies  evidently  in  bad  distribution  and  not 
in  the  immigrant  himself — at  least  not  in  the  Cau- 
casian immigrant,  and  the  comparison  so  often  made 
between  the  imported  workman  and  the  imported 
goods  is  not  detrimental  to  immigration  properly  con- 
trolled—  the  one  excliangiiig  labor  with  us  and  the 
other  failing  to  purchase  our  labor  in  return.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  between  two  customers  enter- 
ing a  store,  one  an  honest  purchaser  and  the  other  a 
shoplifter. 

A   MEDIUM   OF   EXCHANGE. 

Fearing  the  contemplated  changes  would  frighten 
foreign  investors  into  a  return  of  American  securities, 
or  a  withholding  of  interest  and  dividends  from  re- 
investment, causing  thus  a  heavy  draft  upon  our  gold, 
which  might  thereby  precipitate  a  panic,  the  platform 
recommended  the  prompt  issue  of  a  bond  currency,  to 
be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  states,  counties  and 
municipalities  according  to  population,  this  currency 
to  take  the  place  of  future  local  bond  issues,  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. ,  and  to  be  legal  ten- 
der, with  1  per  cent,  for  each  expired  quarter  elapsed 
since  its  issue. 

This  bond  currency  was  to  ultimately  supplant  lo- 
cal bonds,  without  acting  as  a  burden  to  the  coun- 
try, which  was  now  paying  higher  rates  on  such 
bonds.  At  the  same  time  it  was  to  become  a  great  re- 
serve currency,  strengthening  our  financial  world  by 
enabling  it  to  carry  larger  safety  reserves  than  they 
could  profitably  do  with  any  other  form  of  currency. 
This  bond  currency  was  designed  also  to  go  into  circu- 
lation by  being  expended  in  local  improvements  and 
would  so  Increase  the  volume  of  employment  as  to 
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stimulate  that  confidence  on  every  side  so  necessary  to 
revive  the  depressed  industries.  Where  one  dollar  was 
expended  it  would  stimulate  an  increase  of  production 
equaling  ten  times  the  value  expended,  all  being 
wealth  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  created. 
It  was  to  be  the  signal  stroke  that  was  to  start  all  the 
wheels  in  Uncle  Sam's  factory  going  at  once.  Con- 
certed action  was  needed  and  no  one  could  give  so 
effective  a  signal  as  Uncle  Sam — the  government  it- 
self— and  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  govern- 
ment exists. 

The  world's  gold  was  declared  altogether  too  scarce 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  exchanged 
or  sold.  As  a  result,  a  vast  system  of  fiat  of  the  worst 
kind  had  come  into  use,  and  the  number  of  banks 
from  which  it  was  being  issued  equalled  the  number 
of  citizens  of  the  republic.  Every  man  who  purchased 
on  credit  was  such  a  banh^  issuing  his  promise  to  pay^ 
luhether  in  writing^  on  a  note  or  in  a  ledger.  The  corner 
grocer  held  the  family's  fiat  and  the  wholesaler  held 
the  grocer's  fiat,  and  so  on  to  the  banker  and  capital- 
ist. If  you  refused  to  accept  these  fiat  bills  you  could 
do  little  business.  Business  adapted  itself  to  it  in  a 
fashion  by  charging  risks  or  insurance,  in  raising  the 
margin  of  gross  profits.  Commercial  and  collection 
agencies  were  organized  to  report  the  standing  of  these 
personal-fiat  banks  and  to  enforce  redemption  by  both 
legal  and  persuasive  methods.  It  was  recognized  as  a 
very  expensive  medium,  costing  consumers  from  10  to 
50  per  cent,  for  exchange  by  the  time  the  manufac- 
turer's, wholesaler's  and  retailer's  risk  and  collection 
charges  were  summed.  This  was  really  free  banking 
on  an  enormous  scale. 

More  currency  was  unquestionably  needed,  but  or- 
dinary fiat  currency  had  been  tried  with  the  result 
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that  it  would  become}  a  disturber  of  values.  No  one 
dedired  to  carry  reserves  that  yielded  no  revenue  com- 
pared with  other  investments,  for  reserves  are  an  in- 
vestment and  so  fiat  currency  for  this  reason  would 
soon  be  at  a  discount,  causing  rise  of  other  values  and 
still  further  contrasting  its  inability  to  yield  a  reve- 
nue. Particularly  speculative  properties,  such  as  lands 
and  stocks  that  are  not  to  be  consumed,  would  boom, 
and  later  precipitate  a  panic  in  the  reaction  when 
everyone  sought  to  liquidate,  the  expansion  of  values 
having  followed  the  expansion  of  currency  and  cur- 
rency proving  once  more  insufficient  in  volume. 

The  interest-bearing  currency  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  urged,  would  enable  the  combination  of  a  large 
volume  of  currency  together  with  steadiness  of  values 
and  would  also  largely  eliminate  credit  in  favor  of 
more  economic  cash  transactions;  and  to  supplement 
the  bond  currency,  it  was  urged  greater  restrictions  be 
placed  upon  credit. 

A  CONSTANT  MENACE. 

The  platform  warned  the  country  against  the  danger 
threatened  by  foreign  ownership  of  American  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgages  and  other  properties.  A7iy  sudden 
^ultlidrawal  of  these  investments^  or  failure  to  reinvest  the 
interest  or  dividends  accruing  could  so  abstract  gold  from 
our  country  as  to  at  any  time  impair  our  financial  stabil- 
ity and  precipitate  a  destructive  panic.  This  ownership 
the  platform  condemned  as  a  nuisance  and  menace  as  if 
it  were  dynamite  at  our  doors.  American  dignity  and 
American  security  could  not  tolerate  the  continuation 
of  this  danger.  It  was  not  necessary  to  discriminate 
against  these  investments^  but  it  was  necessaey  to  render 

THEM  harmless. 

It  is  an  act  of  egregious  folly  to  suppose  any  main- 
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tenance  of  "parity"  or  propping  of  public  credit  abroad 
can  in  the  least  condone  the  destruction  of  private 
credit  at  home  and  increase  of  alien  ownership  of  our 

PROPERTIES  —  a  virtual  BORROWING  OU  OUT  part,    goiug 

deeper  and  deeper  into  the  toils.  Any  maintenance  of 
credit  or  parity  at  such  a  price  is  merely  postponing 
and  aggravating  the  evil.  It  is  making  tribute  grow 
and  rendering  impossible  the  payment  of  the  debt 
itself. 

On  this  basis  we  are  already  borrowers  to  the  extent  of 
probably  from  eight  to  ten  billions  and  the  shortage  in 
balance  of  trade  from  the  dividends  and  interests  on  this 
sum,  the  volume  spent  annually  abroad  by  Americans  and 
shortage  from  other  sources  like  these  not  reckoned  in  the 
ordinary  balance  of  trade  account,  is  increasing  this  debt 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  half  a  billion  annually.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  the  acceptance  of  tJie  gold  basis  is  a 
virtual  declaration  of  bankruptcy  with  no  escape  except 
by  perpetual  tribute  bondage. 

It  is  an  economic  blunder  to  issue  an  obligation  to 
ultimate  settlement  in  anything  but  labor.  The  gold 
borrowed  left  our  shores  again  to  purchase  products  or 
labor,  and  what  we  really  borrowed  was  therefore 

LABOR,  and  WHAT  WE  OWE  IS  THEREFORE  LABOR. 
the  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

The  platform  declared  it  an  impossibility  to  con- 
duct an  industrial  society  without  money.  Without 
money  a  country's  property  ivould  be  almost  worthless. 
Infuse  money  into  a  moneyless  country  and  you  may 
possibly  add  more  to  its  wealth  than  ten  times  the  vol- 
ume OF  the  money  introduoed,  simply  because  of  the 
greater  efficiency  imparted  to  its  paralyzed  energies  that 
before  ivere  being  destroyed.     Infuse  law  into  a  lawless 
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country  and  you  add  value  and  wealth  to  that  country. 
Improve  the  morals  of  a  community  and  you  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  its  forces  and  the  quality  of  its 
social  atmosphere. 

An  infusion  of  bond  currency,  even  a  flat  on  x>^'inted 
'paper,  would  add  real  wealth  tmtil  the  full  activity 
of  energies  are  fostered ^  beyond  this  becoming  a  mere 

DILUTION    OF    THE    COUNTEY's    NOMINAL    WEALTH    but    UOt 

altering  its  real  worth. 

An  ordinary  fiat  currency  in  large  volume  sinks  in 
value,  because,  as  previously  stated,  tvTien  held  as  a  re- 
serve it  fails  to  meet  the  standard  of  other  investments — 
namely,  yielding  a  revenue. 

Money  is  the  only  form  of  wealth  convertible  at 
any  instant  into  any  form  of  commodity  desired,  and 
in  a  crisis  when  no  one  can  rely  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  morrow  everyone  needs  a  larger  hoard  than  usual 
and  is  loth  to  part  with  it.  For  this  reason  a  larger 
volume  of  money  is  required  to  tide  over  such  periods, 
as  individuals,  consulting  only  their  immediate  indi- 
vidual safety,  at  such  times  restrict  their  consump- 
tion, shun  new  enterprises  and  through  these  causes 
largely  produce  stagnation.  For  this  reason  a  large 
volume  of  currency  held  in  reserve  by  individuals  and 
business  concerns  would  enable  the  commercial  world 
to  hold  out  longer  under  a  threatened  change  or  crisis 
without  breaking  down.  The  volume  of  consumption 
would  not  decline  so  rapidly  and  coming  slower  and 
feebler  to  be  met  with  a  greater  reserve  fund  would 
never  be  able  to  produce  a  crisis.  Security  is  a  func- 
tion OF  MONEY  CO-ORDINATE  IN  IMPORTANCE  WITH  EX- 
CHANGE. 

A  national  law  was  also  urged  for  the  protection  of 
the  family  and  the  repression  of  credit  and  specula- 
tion, to  allow  the  combined  creditors  but  half  the  pro- 
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ceeds  from  the  forced  sale  of  real  property,  stocks  or 
other  securities. 

There  is  only  one  redemption  for  money ^  and  that  is 
redemption  in  labor — the  ultimate  unit  in  exchange. 
Money  should  be  simply  legal  tender  and  be  guaranteed 
protection  before  the  law  like  all  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty —  neither  more  nor  less. 

Property  is  not  redeemable  in  gold,  and  why  should 
money  be?  The  entire  gold  supply  is  probably  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  property  value.  Suppose  all  desired 
simultaneously  to  be  secure  by  converting  their  prop- 
erty into  gold  ?  They  might  as  well  wish  themselves 
transferred  to  Jupiter.  Of  money  likewise  the  world's 
currency  is  much  larger  in  volume  than  its  gold  and 
universal  redemption  would  be  impossible.  Redeem- 
able currencies  are  good  only  as  long  as  there  is  no 
simultaneous  call  made  for  redemption,  and  while  the 
holders  of  gold  can  be  bribed  by  discounts  or  tribute 
to  continue  its  loan.  A  real  redemption  accompanying 
the  gradual  payment  of  all  practical  debts  in  gold  could 
not  possibly  be  accomplished.  The  whole  theory  of  re- 
deemability  in  gold,  or  even  gold  and  silver,  is  purely 
visionary — an  utter  impossibility  and  is  only  a  sub- 
terfuge by  which  perpetual  tribute  may  be  exacted. 

The  plentifulness  and  security  of  the  gold  basis,  or 
any  non-interest-bearing  money  basis,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  large  theatre  built  with  a  single  narrow 
door — safe  in  the  absence  of  any  alarm,  but  crimin- 
ally negligent  none  the  less  for  its  effect  in  inviting 
alarm,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  liable  when  a 
case  of  alarm  occurs.  The  gold  basis  seems  safe  as 
long  as  we  sink  deeper  in  debt,  but  attempt  to  reduce 
the  debt  and  its  fallacy  is  at  once  exposed  by  a  de- 
pleted currency  and  panic. 

Checks,  notes  and  credits  are  backed  only  by  one 
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or  a  few  individuals,  and  prove  utterly  incompetent  to 
take  the  place  of  money  in  the  hour  of  danger.  They 
are  like  the  narrow  door,  merely  tolerated  through 
carelessness  and  indifference,  and  like  fair-weather 
friends,  they  vanish  in  the  face  of  peril. 

MAINTAINING   PARITY. 

It  is  presumptive  to  assume  our  unit  of  value  or  our 
dollar  shall  be  equivalent  to  any  given  quantity  of 
gold.  The  latter  is  a  commodity  absolutely  essential 
only  for  foreign  trade,  and  being  without  interna- 
tional or  other  regulation,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment to  prevent  it  from  debasing  our  currency  or  de- 
ranging our  commerce.  To  do  this  further  gold  obli- 
gations should  be  avoided  and  to  provide  for  those 
already  made  gold  should  be  purchased  at  its  lowest 
price.  By  closing  all  sources  of  drainage  whereby  we 
could  be  called  on  for  balances  of  gold  the  dearness  or 
cheapness  of  that  metal  would  ultimately  no  longer 
concern  us. 

The  interest  and  dividend  payments  sent  abroad 
and  the  money  expended  abroad  should  be  calculated 
in  our  balance  of  trade  and  further  investments  prohib> 
ited,  to  the  end  that  the  excess  of  balance  against  us 
be  taken  out  in  products  or  else  held  in  our  currency 
to  be  ultimately  taken  out  in  products. 

In  many  directions  prohibition  of  imports  should 
take  the  place  of  tariffs  and  the  free  list  should  be 
substituted  with  high  tariffs  to  discourage  consump- 
tion of  products  that  drain  our  gold  supply  and  com- 
pel us  for  want  of  gold  to  make  up  shortages  by  sell- 
ing our  products,  particularly  those  depending  on 
foreign  markets,  at  a  loss,  or  paying  a  premium  on 
gold,  whether  directly,  or  indirectly  in  general  de- 
preciation of  prices  and  contracted  production 
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Our  hotels  and  home  resorts,  as  well  as  the  farmers 
supplying  them  should  be  protected  against  foreign 
competition,  through  which  Americans  are  enticed 
abroad  who  would  otherwise  spend  their  money  at 
home.  Such  travelers  should  be  taxed  according  to 
the  time  spent  abroad  and  according  to  the  quarters 
they  occupy  aboard  ship.  These  people  have  acquired 
the  means  of  travel  on  the  American  standard  of 
wages  and  profits  and  should  be  made  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference and  in  addition  a  further  tax  for  disturbing 
our  balance  of  trade,  for  which  we  are  taxed  with  dis- 
counts, interests  and  indirect  losses  of  various  kinds. 

Measures  were  also  recommended  toward  rehabil- 
itating our  shipping  in  order  that  we  control  our  own 
share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

The  industrial  and  financial  derangements  of  1893 
and  1894,  the  latter  beginning  with  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  reform  bill,  were  so  universally  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged that  the  platform  had  little  to  say  in  comment 
upon  them.  It  condemned  the  administration  in  be- 
ing instrumental  in  their  enaction  and  also  for  the  at- 
titude assumed  in  discharging  employes  and  reducing 
expenditures  in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  fight  — 
thereby  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  panic,  an  act  to  be 
compared  only  with  that  of  a  general  who  at  the  first 
gun  of  the  enemy  turns  in  alarm  and  leads  his  troops 
into  ignominious  rout.  Fifty  millions  at  such  a  tiTne 
added  to  the  government  expenditures  in  improving  road- 
ways would  not  only  have  saved  the  equivalent  from  being 
wasted  in  idleness^  hut  have  so  stimulated  the  paralyzed 
indiistries  as  to  have  prevented  the  destruction  of  ten  times 
the  amount  in  idleness. 

Conunerce  is  a  conflict  of  accumulatian  —  a  strife 
to  substitute  exchange  with  loan.  Low  prices  are  the 
barometer  of  restricted  markets — markets  that  possess 
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far  more  eagerness  to  sell  than  willingness  to  buy 
—  markets  overstocked,  forestalled  with  capital  and 
forestalled  also  to  a  large  extent  with  products  for 
current  consuming  —  markets  where  the  standard  of 
consumption  is  low  —  markets  burdened  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  non-productive  labor,  the  fruit  of 
extreme  competition. 

Surrounded  by  a  large  world  with  immense  com- 
merce but  all  on  a  lower  plane  in  every  respect  than 
our  own,  the  administration  had  opened  channels  con- 
necting us  with  the  world  and  let  out  our  trade — our 
very  life  and  blood — expecting  it  would  return  up 
hill;  but  instead  of  returning  it  piled  into  capital 
abroad,  while  our  entire  industrial  system  was  being 
toppled  into  ruin.  The  strikes,  riots,  bloodshed  and 
starvation  following  this  abandonment  of  partial  gov- 
ernment in  industry  to  the  complete  trade  anarchy  of 
open  commerce  with  the  world  were  only  manifesta- 
tions of  the  revolution  created  by  plunging  a  people 
into  a  primitive  standard  of  livelihood. 

CAMPAIGN   OF   '96   AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  platform  of  the  Free 
Labor  Party  in  1896  and  such  the  course  of  reasoning 
adopted  in  urging  its  endorsement  at  the  polls. 

As  might  have  been  expected  it  brought  on  a 
vigorous  campaign — a  campaign  of  education  that 
after  a  bitter  struggle  ended  in  triumph  and  heralded 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  governments. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration 
was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  and 
report  in  detail  plans  for  arranging  the  final  purchase 
of  capital  and  for  its  conduct  and  conservation  there- 
after. 
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wfter  great  labor  tliis  report  was  completed  in  the 
year  \898  and  was  revised,  approved  and  adopted  in 
the  yeVr  1900,  and  on  Labor  Day  of  that  year  the  eyes 
of  the  Whole  world  were  upon  ns  as  our  new  Ship  of 
State  vjas  being  launched. 

It  wp  a  colossal  undertaking  but  our  experience 
with  laige  undertakings,  particularly  the  Columbian 
Fair,  especially  fitted  us  to  lead  among  the  nations  in 
modeling  the  first  grand  industrial  government. 

The  history  of  the  country  .^frorn  1900  to  1916  is  a 
tale  of  such  a.  metamorphosis  as  would  require 
volumes  to  minutely  record.  It  was  a  prosperous  era, 
and  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  pessimists  it  was  an 
era  of  personal  liberty  in  a  higher  degree  than  had 
ever  hitherto  been  attainable,  for  now  liberty  was 
more  than  ever  reinforced  by  the  power  of  collectivism 
and  collectivism  was  more  than  ever  stripped  of  license 
and  of  stimulus  to  abuses. 

Property  and  private  earnings  became  now  more 
sacred  than  ever  and  rank  by  personal  merit  acted  as 
a.  better  stimulant  to  develop  latent  capacities.  A 
more  liberal  choice  of  occupation  and  greater  certainty 
of  opportunity  developed  self-respect  and  manhood 
and  love  of  work,  and  now  no  longer  were  foreigners 
a  menace  to  our  workingmen. 

Under  the  new  order  government  was  administered 
largely  through  channels  of  industry,  each  industry  be- 
coming a  representative  government  in  itself.  In  affairs 
of  health  the  physician  had  the  greatest  voice  and  in 
the  making  of  garments  the  tailor's  voice  was  potent. 
Each  of  these  industrial  bodies  was  again  represented 
in  a  general  body  or  industrial  senate  which  acted  as 
a  check  on  the  special  industrial  bodies.  Most  general 
legislation  was  devised  by  professional  students  of 
government  and  had  to  be  approved  by  the  senate 
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before  it  became  law.  In  this  system  everyhody  d'jd  not 
vote  on  everything  and  on  a  long  string  of  canlidates 
besides  all  at  one  tinie^  hut  the  fountain  of  all  regulations 
came  from  those  most  competent  to  understand  them. 
Legislating  mainly  through  industrial  channels  voters 
knew  most  of  the  candidates  personally  and  a  bad 
man  had  less  chance  for  election  than  where  few  knew 
him  personally  and  the  political  clamor  was  so  loud 
no  one  knew  what  really  to  believe — resulting  often 
in  utter  indifference  as  to  results. 

There  was  no  longer  a  limit  to  opportunity  for  pro- 
duction, for  nature  knows  no  such  limit,  and  no  more 
competition  remained  to  divert  labor  to  non-productive 
pursuits  so  that  as  a  result  ivealth  began  to  accumulate 
at  a  ivonderful  rate^  the  annual  surplus  of  accumulation 
reaching  a  sum  five  times  as  large  as  formerly^  for  now 
production  under  an  eight  hour  day  was  double  the 
former  total  (accumulation  had  formerly  only  been 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  production) 
still  leaving  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  former 
standards  for  immediate  consumption.  All  the  sur- 
plus accumulation  went  into  more  comfortable  and 
commodious  homes,  better  equipped  and  better  sur- 
rounded and  also  better  distributed.  Larger  and 
better  equipped  stores  and  factories  resulted  and  the 
distribution  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  as  well  as 
farmers'  homes  was  altered  to  yield  greater  social  and 
economic  results. 

THE   EFFECTS   ABROAD. 

During  all  this  time  Europe  was  undergoing  an 
agitation  hitherto  unknown.  England,  the  home  of 
capital,  was  paralyzed  by  the  revelation  of  her  real 
attitude  to  the  world,  and  her  future  commercial  im- 
portance was  circumscribed.      The  world    she   had 
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conctuered  could  not  be  much  longer  held  under  her 
sway.  For  the  individual  Briton  the  future  was  a 
glorious  one,  but  the  nation's  rank  as  ruler  in  the 
world  of  commerce  had  vanished. 

Russia,  contrary  to  expectation,  adopted  the  new 
order,  but  retained  the  aristocratic  government  under 
a  100  year  license,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  to 
become  an  industrial  republic.  Forty  years  was  set 
as  the  period  for  her  reconstruction,  as  greater  prepa- 
ration and  education  were  necessary  to  bring  her 
people  up  to  the  necessary  standard. 

The  monarchies  of  Europe  adopted  the  monarchical 
method  of  inaugurating  the  reform  taking  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  for  its  consummation.  The 
reform  was  at  first  met  with  a  storm  of  abuse,  but  that 
soon  subsided  as  rulers  and  thinkers  recognized  the 
practical  economics  and  moral  force  of  the  issue. 

Following  in  our  footsteps,  the  South  American 
governments  and  Mexico  adopted  the  industrial  form 
of  government  and  in  the  year  1920  a  movement  was 
begun  to  incorporate  the  American  states,  embrac- 
ing the  entire  continent  in  one  government  on  the 
industrial  plan,  the  act  going  into  effect  in  the  year 
1930,  when  the  last  payments  in  the  transfer  of  capital 
were  settled. 

It  is  now  confidently  predicted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent authorities  that  within  one  century  the  entire 
orient  will  have  adopted  the  new  form  of  organization 
and  the  dream  of  Tennyson  of  an  ultimate  federation 
of  the  world  will  become  an  accomplished  fact. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   UTOPIAN  HOME. 

Utopia  was  more  modern  than  Tsora  and  her 
streets  and  roadways  were  models  of  cleanliness  and 
beauty,  being  smoothly  paved  with  glass  blocks  in 
varied  shades  and  colors  combined  in  most  fantastic 
patterns.  This  paving,  like  everything  else,  con- 
formed to  the  general  design  of  the  whole,  producing 
a  symmetrical  and  charming  harmony  of  effects. 

The  average  square  was  at  least  double  the  length 
of  ordinary  city  blocks  and  hence  the  length  of 
roadway  to  be  provided  for  was  but  one-half  as 
much  in  proportion  to  the  ground  covered. 

There  being  no  back  yards  and  no  fences  its  pretty 
walks  crossed  squares  so  conveniently  that  all  parts  of 
the  city  were  readily  accessible  to  each  other.  Then 
there  was  a  nice  uniformity  about  their  system  of  build- 
ing in  groups  or  squares,  the  structures  aging  all  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  entire  group  can  be  simultan- 
eously reconstructed  with  great  economy,  avoiding  also 
the  continuous  tearing  up  and  obstructing  of  streets  so 
often  a  nuisance  in  Old  AVorld  cities. 

As  previously  stated  most  of  these  homes  are  with- 
out that  common  manufacturing  establishment  known 
as  kitchen  and  laundry,  meals  being  procured  at  the 
family  restaurants  conveniently  located  in  the  central 
group  of  buildings  in  each  square.  Excellent  meals 
are  served  in  these  peculiar  restaurants;  for,  as  I 
learned,  the  cooking  conforms  readily  to  the  patrons, 
some  of  whom  retain  a  special  cook  for  the  exclusive 
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use  of  a  single  family  only,  while  others  combine  in 
sets  of  two  or  more— particularly  small  families,  to 
divide  the  expense,  natural  selection  tending  to  bring 
tastes  and  cooking  into  harmony. 

The  dining  rooms,  large  and  small,  are  the  exclu- 
sive family  property  during  fixed  hours  reserved,  and 
each  family  have  their  respective  and  exclusive  table 
service  or  may  use  one  in  common,  according  to  their 
choice  and  means.  All  the  advantages  of  privacy  are 
thus  more  economically  and  effectually  secured  while 
reserving  the  elasticity  under  which,  if  desired,  the 
advantages  of  further  co-operation  can  be  obtained. 
With  an  absolutely  individualistic  base,  communistic 
methods  can  be  entered  or  merged  into  just  as  little 
or  as  much  as  the  individual  sees  fit. 

One  feature  of  the  central  group  of  buildings  in 
each  square  that  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  is  the 
kindergarten  where  children  receive  their  first  ele- 
mentary instructions.  Among  these  buildings  are 
also  to  be  found  a  library,  reading  room  and  public 
hall  for  social  gatherings,  lectures  and  other  enter- 
tainments. 

In  the  entire  breadth  of  Utopia  no  isolated  dwell- 
ings or  farmhouses  exist,  as  the  square  is  the  base  of 
the  smallest  village  and  town,  and  its  cities  are  only 
aggregates  of  squares.  The  farmers  here  go  to  their 
fields  every  morning  in  a  species  of  motor-carriage  pro- 
pelled by  a  stored  power,  not  electricity,  for  that  force 
is  not  manifest  in  the  atmosphere  of  Lukka,  but  a 
force  the  Doctor  has  hinted  to  me  as  being  the  negative 
or  reverse  of  electricity— though  whatever  he  meant 
by  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  These  carriages  take 
the  place  of  elphies  in  Utopia  and  the  same  peculiar 
stored  power  does  away  with  a  vast  amount  of  manual 
labor  on  the  farms. 
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The  Doctor  and  I  had  read  and  reread  that  story 
of  the  rise  of  the  American  Industrial  Republic  and 
had  discussed  all  its  phases,  and  to  say  we  were  as- 
tounded over  its  revelations  is  a  mild  way  of  express- 
ing our  surprise.  We  could  not  believe  it,  and  yet  we 
could  see  no  way  to  avoid  accepting  it.  Some  matters, 
however,  were  stil  dubious  to  us  and  the  next  time  we 
met  Minister  Aggra  I  asked  him  how  it  was  a  man 
should  not  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  loan,  being  only  the  price  paid  to  the  lender 
for  the  advantage  it  gave  the  borrower.  It  seemed 
to  me  very  much  like  the  righteous  reward  for  a  service. 

"What  perhaps  puzzles,  you  my  dear  friend"  replied 
the  venerable  financier,  "is  the  fact  that  when  a  busi- 
ness man  borrows  a  sum  and  agrees  to  pay  a  reward 
for  the  loan,  he  invariably  expects  to  make  a  profit 
somewhat  larger  in  order  to  justify  the  step.  This  is 
what  you  mean?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean,"  I  responded,  "and  I 
don't  see  anything  unjust  in  that.  The  lender  would 
be  a  fool  to  give  the  loan  without  interest  and  permit 
the  borrower  to  have  all  the  profit." 

"My  dear  sir,"  was  the  response,  "your  business 
man  is  paying  no  interest  as  i  understand  interest. 
He  is  merely  acting  as  a  go-between,  collecting  the 
interest  from  the  public  out  of  the  prices  he  gets  for 
his  goods  for  which  the  public  pay.    The  public  pays 

THE  interest  IN  THIS  CASE." 

"Your  borrower,"  he  resumed,  "merely  sees  where 
he  thinks  he  can  make  a  handsome  revenue  out  of  the 
people  should  he  get  control  of  the  capital  requisite  to 
carry  on  a  given  transaction  but  he  expects  the  people^ 
OUT  OP  THE  PRICES  HE  CHARGES,  to  pay  the  iutevest^  and 
he  is  merely  a  speculative  go-between,  neither  a  capi- 
talist nor  a  borrower  in  a  true  sense.     To  the  people  he 
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appears  to  he  a  capitalist  and  to  tlie  capitalist  he  appears 
as  the  borroiver. " 

"la  interest  then  really  a  species  of  blackmail  and 
not  the  price  of  utility?"  I  asked,  finally. 

Minister  Aggra  replied: 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  ground  underneath  our 
feet  and  the  air  above  our  heads  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  our  being,  still  it  would  be  a  presumption  akin  to 
gross  idolatry  to  assume  that  these  inanimate  things  per- 
formed a  service  or  belonged  in  the  category  of  human 
exertions  such  as  are  to  be  exchanged  between  man 
and  man  in  modern  production.  To  be  able  to  shut 
off  a  man's  access  to  air  would  give  great  power  over 
the  man  but  it  would  be  no  evidence  of  personal  ser- 
vice to  the  man.  Under  such  circumstances  to  permit 
a  man  to  breathe  would  appear  to  be  a  service  to  him, 
and  the  man  would  no  doubt  pay  well  for  it,  whether 
a  real  service  or  not,  but  it  would  not  he  a  pkoductive 
sEEvicE.  It  would  be  a  service  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  highwayman  who  kindly  condescends  to 
offer  me  my  life  on  surrender  of  my  purse.  I  may 
have  created  wealth  represented  by  my  purse,  but  my 
creation  of  wealth  does  not  make  the  robbery  a  crea- 
tion of  wealth.  Although  he  accumulated  wealth  as 
a  reivard  for  giving  me  my  life^  tohen  he  had  me  in  his 
power^  IT  WAS  my  arms  and  brains  and  not  his  pistol 
that  created  the  wealth  in  question.  Human  lahor  and 
not  capital  creates  wealth, 

"Viewing  capital  in  different  forms  we  constantly 
witnessed  in  it  a  source  of  violence  and  waste,"  re- 
sumed the  speaker,  "being  a  very  crude  and  primi- 
tive institution.  In  the  shape  of  lands  it  distributed 
population  with  reckless  extravagance.  It  constantly 
readjusted  prices  so  that  the  least  advantage  a  piece 
of  land  had  in  its  location  became  an  indifferent  matter 
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to  tlie  person  seeking  land,  for  the  buyer  was  obliged  to 
either  compensate  these  advantages  in  a  higher  price  for 
the  land  itself  or  in  a  higher  rental  price ;  if  he  wished 
to  escape  liigli  and  extortionate  prices  he  was  compelled 
to  locate  where  the  difference  was  wasted  in  freights  and 
other  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  extreme  isolation 
of  the  locality  to  which  he  was  driven.  To  get  land  free 
he  was  obliged  to  go  where  he  wasted  his  labor  for  years 
before  markets  and  other  advantages  were  brought  near 
enough  to  him  to  permit  his  labor  to  net  a  reasonable 
reward.  Thus  in  the  general  distribution  of  popula- 
tion an  appalling  waste  is  apparent,  both  in  the  scat- 
tered residences  within  cities  and  towns  and  in  the 
scattering  of  farms  and  of  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
In  the  spasmodic  and  capricious  development  of  towns 
and  cities  the  street  mileage  to  be  controlled  baffled 
the  means  of  local  authorities,  because  the  expense  of 
their  care  was  divided  between  too  small  a  number  of 
people  and  these  of  very  unequal  means.  Thus  be- 
tween suffering  from  lack  of  care  and  extravagant  cost 
in  the  little  care  bestowed  on  the  streets^  the  poor  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
community.  The  same  general  fact  applies  to  the  en- 
tire country  whose  scattered  population  had  previously 
been  eaten  up  by  freights  and  harrassed  by  inefficient 
roads  at  heavy  cost  of  maintenance.  Then  again  in 
sections  it  led  to  huddling  human  beings  like  beasts, 
to  the  moral  and  physical  ruin  of  thousands.  The 
capitalistic  or  speculative  ownership  of  property  be- 
yond any  doubt  is  directly  responsible  for  these  re- 
sults, which  I  trust  no  friend  of  capital  will  claim  was 
a  service  to  humanity. 

"In  business  enterprises  likewise  the  savage,  reck- 
less standard  of  extravagant  waste  prevailed.  Im- 
mense fortunes  were  first  sunk  before   a   business 
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influenced  sufficient  trade  to  follow  steadily  in  reliable 
channels  to  its  doors.  Tremendous  business  conflicts 
occurred  over  the  establishment  of  trade,  and  enormous 
wastes  ensued.  Business  was  a  perpetual  warfare  to 
hold  positions  gained.  The  established  business  was 
a  castle  under  continuous  siege  from  greater  and  lesser 
foes.  The  opportunities  of  labor  were  uncertain  and 
so  also  the  opportunities  of  trade,  and  trade  was  left 
to  be  fought  for  in  the  open,  free-for-all  field,  where 
the  scramble  became  greater  the  older  the  country- 
grew,  more  concentrated  on  one  side  and  more  split  up 
on  the  other,  and  then  those  who  had  secured  an 
established  trade  pocketed  all  its  advantages,  so  that 
the  public  payed  invariably  at  the  standard  of  cost 
under  the  friction  of  severest  conflict  where  trade  was 
most  split  and  most  burdened  with  non-productive 
labor. 

"Capital,  under  a  system  of  production,  conducted 
through  division  of  labor  without  a  correlative  distri- 
bution of  employment  was  a  manifestation  of  anarchy 
— a  power  to  hold  men  up  and  forbid  them  to  go  to 
work  (synonymous  with  permitting  them  to  live)  un- 
less they  submitted  to  the  tributes  levied. 

'  'It  had  never  been  and  was  not  now  denied  that 
PROPEETY  is  an  aid  to  pi'oduction,  but  along  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  it  had  been  observed  insecurity  of 
employment  likewise  began  and  human  efforts  became 
more  and  more  restricted.  Looking  backward  it  was 
noticed  that  public  prosperity  had  been  greater  and 
pro2)erty  had  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  as  long  as 
wealth  had  been  more  evenly  distributed  and  con- 
sisted more  of  property  and  less  of  capital,  as  may  be 
observed  in  new  settlements  in  contrast  with  older 
communities. 

"The  mainspring  of  civilization  is  property  and 
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capital  is  an  abuse  of  property;  it  antagonizes  the 
social  order  and  restricts  progress,  being  an  element  of 
anarchy  in  the  system. 

"We  have  advanced  so  far  now,"  continued  His 
Excellency,  "that  every  school  boy,  every  school  girl, 
every  mother  who  has  the  care  of  home  and  the  home 
education  of  children  in  charge  receives  an  income  — 
an  independent  income. " 

"Are  you  not  going  too  far?"  I  exclaimed,  utterly 
amazed  at  the  statement. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  argued;  "you  admit  that  you  al- 
ways pay  the  architect  and  the  engineer  although  they 
only  plan,  but  do  not  erect  structures;  then  you  must 
also  admit  that  the  first  study  of  the  school  boy  is  a 
portion  of  the  work  executed  in  later  life.  The  fire- 
man at  the  engine  is  not  paid  for  all  the  work  turned 
out  by  the  machine,  but  he  is  paid  for  the  work  he 
does  as  fireman.  The  inventor  must  be  regarded  as 
well  as  he  who  turns  the  crank  of  the  machine.  Study 
is  work  to  children  as  well  as  to  men  and  it  is  a  neces- 
sary work  for  the  good  of  the  future  State  ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  co-operative  process  of  production ;  and  children 
working  should  be  recognized  by  the  State  that  they 
may  be  better  regarded  at  home  where  too  often  their 
position  subjects  them  to  abuse  and  disrespect  as  non- 
producers. 

"Every  child  has  special  protection  here  in  the 
guardianship  of  its  school  teacher,  who  investigates 
and  reports  home  abuse.  The  parents  are  a  check  on 
school  abuses  while  the  school  teacher  is  a  check  on 
home  abuses. 

"You  wi]l  also  admit,"  His  Excellency  continued, 
"that  mothers  serve  humanity,  and  their  welfare  can- 
not be  guaged  entirely  by  the  peculiar  skill  or  ability 
of  the  husband.    Men  are  rewarded  here  according  to 
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ability  and  skilly  industry  or  merits  but  not  until  the 

OTHER  MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSEHOLD  HAVE  BEEN  REWARDED 

ON  AN  EQUITABLE  BASIS.  Tliis  is  by  110  means  commii- 
nistic,  but  rather  individualistic,  protecting  the  prop- 
erty of  children  and  mothers  against  being  falsely  and 
inequitably  absorbed  into  wages.  It  sends  into  the 
household  a  surer  and  more  continuous  stream  of  income 
and  gives  greater  impetus  to  development  by  giving 
each  member  of  the  family  a  distinct  individuality 
and  standing  in  the  household  and  in  the  community. 

"Aside  from  this,"  suggested  the  Doctor,  "the  State 
would  command  more  respect  by  the  early  object  lesson 
involved  in  this  fulfillment  of  its  responsibilities,  mak- 
ing it  loved  like  a  father  rather  than  merely  feared 
for  its  power.  In  our  country  the  older  one  gets  and 
the  more  and  more  one  sees  of  the  agents  of  State — 
the  politicians,  the  less  respect  and  the  more  fear  one 
acquires  for  the  State,  which  becomes  a  vague  and  un- 
reliable element  in  calculating  our  movements." 

Beyond  Utopia's  boundaries  home  in  Lukka  is  a 
barbarous  institution ;  it  is  a  mere  thing  of  chance  and 
man  is  more  helpless  than  the  savagOo  Today  all  is 
bright ;  tomorrow  all  is  dark.  A  man  rises  worth  mil- 
lions, but  ere  sunset  he  may  be  penniless. 

If  chance  he  against  him^  he  cannot  as  a  human 
heing^  of  his  own  rights  claim  the  shelter  of  a  roof  nor 
the  privilege  of  worhing  to  create  loealth  in  ansiver  to  his 
needs. 

Lacking  the  cloak  of  hardihood — man's  first  roof, 
he  is  more  homeless  than  the  savage.  Nature's  open 
hand  that  in  the  wilderness  feeds  the  wild  wanderer, 
is  to  him  forever  closed.  Of  his  own  right  the  higher 
man  has  naught  but  chance  to  shield  him  from  the 
quick  hunger  that  gnaws  its  way  to  death. 

Outside  of   Utopia,  I  repeat,   home  is  a  barbar- 
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ous  institution.  It  is  not  so  within  tliis  glorious 
realm;  here  home  is  sacred — here  home  is  guarded  as 
part  of  the  living  man.  Here  man  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  moving  bundle  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Like  the  fish  without  its  fins,  like  the  bird  without  its 
wings,  like  the  turtle  without  its  shell,  so  is  man 
divorced  from  the  true  home — an  absolute  and  essen- 
tial part  of  his  very  being. 

Outside  of  Utopia  the  home  is  like  a  pool  waiting 
for  fortune's  rain;  the  hands  that  bring  it  bread  wait- 
ing on  chance  for  privilege  to  work.  It  is  not  so  in 
Utopia,  for  here  the  workshop  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
home — its  second  roof  to  resist  the  pouring  rain  of 
want.  The  factory  ivith  its  implements  is  here  an  exten- 
sion of  the  human  hand,  as  much  a  part  of  the  true 
worhingman  as  the  hand  itself  The  factoey  is  a  sup- 
plement TO  THE  HOME — AN  INSEPAEABLE  PAET  OF  IT,  AND 
THE  HOME  IS  AN  INSEPAEABLE  PAET  OF  THE  MAN. 

Home  is  here  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  something 
more  than  four  walls  covered  with  a  roof.  It  is  an 
institution  sacred  to  the  family  and  its  needs.  It  is 
provided  with  doors  of  opportunity  and  is  ventilated 
with  the  air  of  individual  independence.  Upon  its 
hearth  the  warmth  of  an  infallible  income  glows,  and 
the  shadow  of  want  is  a  dim  memory  of  the  past. 

Sacred  to  man  and  of  his  very  being,  home  is  not  a 
thing  to  buy  and  sell  and  loan.  Home  is  the  property 
of  the  entire  family — old  and  young.  It  belongs  not 
to  one  member ;  it  belongs  not  to  one  hour  —  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  moment  to  ti-ansient  stuff  and  frittered  into 
nothing.  The  family  is  a  continuous  stream,  and 
home  must  be  as  permanent  in  its  shelter,  as  fixed  and 
immovable,  as  is  its  crying  need  —  its  title  inalienable 
and  unassailable. 

The  family  is  not  one  person  nor  the  plaything  of  a 
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day ;  it  is  a  continuous  institution,  and  the  home,  in- 
separable from  it,  is  perpetuated  here  and  guarded 
against  the  chance  of  bargain,  sale  or  loan.  No  mem- 
ber of  a  family  can  at  one  time  represent  the  present 
and  the  future  nor  arrogate  to  himself  the  disposition 
of  this  sacred  property.  No  man  is  permitted  here  to 
discount  his  own  future  nor  to  hazard  leaving  a  home- 
less posterity.  The  property  of  the  helpless,  of  minors, 
of  infants,  of  the  unborn,  yea  of  the  man  himself,  are 
all  guarded  against  the  despotism  or  the  folly  of  any 
one  person. 

All  property  is  therefore  rendered  self -renewing — 
the  home,  the  workshop  and  all  public  institutions, 
highways  and  domain. 

Production  being  a  co-operative  process,  the  co-opera- 
tive gain  of  the  tvorl"er  is  not  at  once  placed  in  his  hand. 
Only  his  own  strictly  private  and  personal  gain  goes 
directly  to  him.  He  is  not  made  a  custodian  of  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
conducted  singly  this  trusteeship  is  liable  to  gross 
abuse  and  on  the  whole  is  utterly  impossible  to  prop- 
erly conduct. 

Thus  a  special  portion  of  the  product  of  his  labor  is 
directly  applied  to  the  perpetuation  of  houses,  factories 
and  publicly-held  private  properties  whereby  these  re- 
appear as  fast  as  needed,  and  any  failure  to  be  ready 
when  the  wear  of  the  old  structures  demands  new 
ones  in  their  place  becomes  a  public  warning  of  misap- 
propriation. Such  a  failure,  however,  is  almost  im- 
possible to  occur  as  the  opportunity  for  misapplying  or 
concealing  wealth  in  any  large  sums  does  not  exist,  nor 
is  the  temptation  present  as  in  Tsor. 

The  weekly  accumulations  are  at  once  applied,  as 
in  a  building  association,  the  rising  new  structures  be- 
coming a  tangible  evidence  of  the  proper  appropriatiou 
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of  funds  and  are  a  constant  check,  aside  from  many 
otliers,  against  abuse. 

Only  personal  wealth  can  be  owned  and  bought 
and  sold,  but  family  wealth  and  factory  wealth  are 
held  under  special  titles  befitting  their  functions  and 
their  greatest  use,  consistent  with  security. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  savings  by  the  substi- 
tution of  emulation  in  place  of  competition ;  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  large  force  of  practically  non-productive 
workers ;  the  determining  of  methods  and  systems  by 
absolute  and  unvitiated  calculations;  the  larger  con- 
centration of  trade,  beside  the  increased  production 
resulting  from  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers, have  brought  the  net  product  of  labor  to  more 
than  double  its  previous  measurement,  while  the  sav- 
ings in  interest  and  wear  and  tear  have  done  as  much 
again. 

True,  the  Utopians  must  now  also  pay  for  wear  and 
tear,  but  now  it  gives  them  ownership  whereas  before 
they  lacked  this  right  and  they  were  subject  to  fre- 
quent annoying  and  expensive  removals. 

All  in  all  this  change  has  converted  Utopia  into  an 
El  Dorado  which  is  manifesting  a  wonderful  growth 
in  material  wealth  in  spite  of  its  paying  the  enormous 
debt  to  Tsoran  capitalists  and  the  much  larger  one  to 
the  ex-capitalists  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  THE  KAR  TUKI. 

The  Kar  Tuki  at  Tsor  was  not  a  resort  for  pleas- 
ure. Its  dismal  avenues;  its  death-dealing  dampness; 
its  foul  and  stifling  air;  its  gloomy  silence;  its  iron- 
clad rigor;  its  brutal  discipline ;  its  meagre  and 
unwholesome  diet;  its  niggardliness,  and  its  inhuman 
recklessness  made  it  an  abode  of  horrors.  Prison  and 
poorhouse  at  once,  it  mingled  the  unfortunate  with 
the  most  hardened  wretches.  Saints  and  demons 
were  chained  side  by  side  and  the  same  forms  of 
cruelty  meted  out  to  both. 

Poverty  was  a  crime.  That  which  made  men  poor 
was  an  emblem  of  sanctity  in  Tsor.  The  wealthy  were 
idolized  for  their  past  "abstinence;"  the  poor  were 
trampled  under  the  heels  of  State.  If  poverty  is  a 
crime,  what  name  in  all  the  languages  of  speech  har- 
bors enough  venom  to  be  applied  to  excessive  wealth, 
that  crime  of  all  crimes — the  crime  creating  crimes? 

Poverty  was  a  crime;  inability  to  pay  debts  was  a 
crime;  but  men  were  denied  opportunity  and  with  it 
were  denied  the  ability  to  pay  debts,  being  thus  liter- 
ally driven  into  borrowing  and  into  poverty.  The 
Kar  Tuki  could  not  arrest  the  tide  pouring  into  its 
black  depths.  It  could  not  stop  what  the  whole  en- 
gine of  State  was  driving  into  its  doors.  The  State 
was  greater  than  the  Kar  Tuki.  This  great  gallery  of 
gloom;  this  coloe^sal  tlieatre  of  misery,  was  each  day 
attracting  new  inmates  by  the  score.  However  full 
were  its  dark  cells  there  was  always  room  for  more. 
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The  burden  of  Tsor's  idleness  was,  however,  borne 
outside  of  the  Kar  Tuki.  Within  its  walls  the  worry 
was  not  how  to  secure  work  but  how  to  endure  it  with 
its  endless  hours  and  its  hard  driving. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Tsor  had  this  prison  held 
so  many  inmates.  It  now  contained  a  whole  city 
within  itself.  The  four  lower  sub-cellars,  two  of 
which  hitherto  had  been  occupied  for  storage  were 
now  entirely  taken  up  with  prisoners,  and  materials 
were  delivered  and  again  withdrawn  daily  as  fast  as 
the  work  was  completed.  Cells  that  had  previously 
been  occupied  as  sleeping  apartments  were  used  as 
workrooms  and  its  victims  ate  on  their  benches  and 
slept  on  the  hard  floor. 

The  sick — there  were  no  sick.  No  one  was  permit- 
ted to  be  sick.  The  prisoners  were  kept  in  harness 
and  must  either  remain  in  rank  or  be  flogged  into 
rank,  between  the  two  alternatives  of  work  or  death. 
The  same  mistrust  of  feigned  poverty  that  crystalized 
in  the  shape  of  the  Kar  Tuki  reappeared  within  its 
walls  in  the  shape  of  this  discipline  against  sickness. 

The  prisoners  were  fettered  in  pairs  with  strong, 
steel-glass  chains  attached  to  their  ankles.  The  par- 
titions between  the  cells  were  of  heavy,  glass-brick 
masonry,  each  floor  being  divided  into  six  large  com- 
partments, within  each  of  which  were  conflned  several 
hundred  prisoners,  and  these  divisions  were  separated 
from  a  circular  outer  hallway  by  a  solid  wall  of  heavy 
steel-glass.  This  hallway  was  guarded  by  a  score  of 
armed  sentinels  on  each  floor  who  alternated  in 
marching  through  the  hallway  in  full  view  of  the 
prisoners  and  were  relieved  by  a  fresh  squad  every 
eight  hours. 

The  cell  in  which  Zuzo  was  confined  covered  prob- 
ably an  acre,  though  in  the  dark,  under  its  low  roof, 
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it  looked  much  larger.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was 
a  large  furnace  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  small, 
glass  ovens  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  In  these 
ovens  a  mixture  of  fine  sands  in  combination  with  a 
species  of  purple  pitch  were  burned  over  and  over 
until  the  requisite  clearness  was  reached,  coming  out 
in  lumps  of  pliant,  putty-like  glass,  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  moulders  by  whom  it  was  further  treated 
until  it  finally  emerged  in  a  thousand  and  one  shapes 
as  household  utensils,  working  implements,  orna- 
mental articles,  in  short  an  innumerable  variety  of 
desirable  appliances. 

One  peculiarity  of  all  the  Lukkan  glass  is  the  fact 
that  heat  alone  will  not  melt  or  cause  it  to  dissolve. 
Only  through  a  chemical  process,  when  heated  and 
combined  with  this  peculiar  purple  pitch  will  it  resolve 
to  liquid  form,  one  of  its  constituents  being  withdrawn 
by  its  strong  affinity  with  the  pitch. 

The  entire  furnace  with  all  its  ovens  were  of  the 
clearest  and  most  refined  steel-glass  and  as  long  as 
the  pitchy  liquid  was  carefully  kept  from  direct  con- 
tact with  any  portion  of  these  ovens  they  were  per- 
fectly safe  against  the  effects  of  heat. 

Even  cooking  and  baking  in  Lukka  is  done  from 
steel-glass  ranges  which  afford  great  advantages  to  the 
operator,  who  has  full  view  of  the  material  in  prepara- 
tion, and  thus  controls  it  with  perfect  security. 

The  prisoners  were  ranged  in  this  cell  by  the  side 
of  long  tables,  each  of  which  was  supplied  with  a  stock 
of  raw  material,  and  each  pair  of  workers  had  a  set  of 
trays,  measures  and  such  vessels  as  were  needed  in  the 
work. 

Owing  to  the  heat  of  this  room  all  the  men  were 
stripped  above  the  waist,  their  limbs  bare  below  the 
knees,  giving  them  a  picturesque  appearance  as  they 
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moved  in  the  glare  of  the  furnace  light  with  their 
long,  unkempt  hair,  their  rough  beards  and  their  hag- 
gard, careworn  faces,  expressing  oft  a  defiance  as 
if  daring  the  fates  to  their  worst. 

Early  every  morning  the  work  of  the  day  was  as- 
signed to  each  group  of  twenty,  and  late  in  the  night 
it  was  taken  away ;  and  woe  to  the  group  that  failed 
to  perform  its  allotted  work.  Each  member  would  be 
led  separately  into  the  hallway  in  full  view  of  all  the 
prisoners  and  there  flogged,  goiixg  around  the  entire 
floor  so  as  to  be  an  example  to  all.  This  daily  trans- 
fer of  the  material  for  the  day's  work  constituted  the 
only  method  by  which  prisoners  distinguished  night 
and  day. 

Neither  Velva  nor  Meta  had  appeared  at  Zuzo's 
hearing  before  the  court.  Did  they  know  where  he 
was?  This  question  was  uppermost  in  Zuzo's  mind. 
What  would  be  their  thoughts?  As  he  reflected  upon 
their  situation,  even  though  they  knew  where  he  was, 
he  realized  the  terrible  anxiety  in  which  they  must 
suffer,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  their  agony  the 
whole  current  of  his  feeling  was  absorbed.  The  fetid 
stench,  the  gloomy  darkness,  the  burden  of  oppression 
that  frowned  in  everything  around  him  —  the  outward 
doom  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  were  felt  not 
even  as  much  as  a  feather's  weight  upon  his  shoulder. 
His  only  thought  was  for  the  anxious,  beating  hearts 
in  that  ruptured  home  from  which  he  now  was  banished. 

His  own  exile  was  not  regarded,  but  the  ravished 
home  roamed  in  his  mind  like  a  destroying  spark  in- 
flaming all  it  touched. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected  Prince  Urg's  charge 
had  precedence  in  court,  though  the  august  judge  had 
it  in  his  power  to  disregard  priority  of  occurrence 
which  would  have  placed  both  parties  on  an  equal 
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footing.  Zuzo,  however,  now  resting  under  a  charge, 
the  court  had  the  option  of  refusing  to  recognize 
the  charge  against  Urg,  and  so  decided,  declaring 
it  detrimental  to  public  interest  that  a  person  rest- 
ing under  a  charge  should  be  clothed  with  full  civil 
rights.  The  court  had  not  been  directly  bribed  or 
even  approached  for  this  opinion  but  the  shadow  of 
the  Koofim  behind  the  Prince  determined  its  decision, 
and  while  Urg  went  scott  free,  Zuzo  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  equivalent  to  about  five  years  imprisonment, 
reduced  to  two  after  his  properties  had  been  seized  by 
the  State  and  half -confiscated  by  its  auctioneer. 

When  he  was  at  length  aroused  one  morning  after 
the  trial  and  was  almost  kicked  to  his  feet,  he  rose, 
feeling  great  relief  in  the  prospect  of  being  set  to 
work.  The  supervisor  called  aloud  asking  "H  9"  to 
come  forward;  "H  9,"  whose  partner  in  captivity  had 
worked  out  his  own  release,  was  seen  advancing  from 
the  further  end  of  the  room.  As  this  person  neared 
Zuzo  their  eyes  suddenly  met.  A  cold,  stolid,  indiffer- 
ent look  checked  Zuzo,  who  would  have  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise,  but  managed  to  suppress  it  without  being 
observed  by  the  supervisors. 

"H  9"  was  made  to  stand  close  to  the  side  of  Zuzo 
while  their  ankles  were  being  manacled,  and  with  the 
chain  clanking  at  every  step  they  marched  off  to  table 
H  at  the  further  end  of  the  cell. 

The  prisoners  at  table  H  looked  with  astonishment 
to  see  the  two  men  embrace. 

Ortro  spoke  first: 

"Zuzo,  my  brother!"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flooded 
and  his  voice  choking  with  emotion. 

"It  is  very  shocking,  I  know,"  responded  the  elder 
brother,  "but  dry  your  tears  and  let  us  forget  where 
we  are.    Tell  me,  how  you  have  been  all  this  time." 
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"Until  now  I  have  felt  liglit  and  merry  in  spite 
of  this  dismal  world  but  seeing  you  here  is  too  much 
forme!  I  could  easier  be  merry  while  the  lash  was 
cutting  my  soles!    How  come  you  hither,  pray?" 

"I  will  tell  you  later,"  Zuzo  replied,  "but  in  the 
meantime  if  you  will  instruct  me  in  the  work  you  have 
in  progress,  it  will  enable  me  to  do  my  portion, 
for  you  know  there's  no  escape  from  the  Tuki's  harsh 
discipline." 

For  a  while  not  a  word  was  spoken  save  the  direc- 
tions concerning  the  work  in  hand  and  soon  after 
both  were  busily  engaged  with  the  sticky  putty  and 
glittering  moulds. 

"This  place  has  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  phil- 
osophy you  taught  me  years  ago,"  Ortro  resumed, 
breaking  a  long  silence,  when  almost  through  with  the 
alloted  work  for  the  day,  "and  whenever  I  have  been 
much  discouraged  it  has  come  in  like  a  good  friend  to 
soothe  and  quiet  me.  I  have  found  your  philosophy 
a  good  coachman  to  my  feelings  when  I  have  a  hard 
road  to  travel.  It  is  a  splendid  spur  and  now  and 
then  is  a  check  against  the  rebellion  of  the  moods. 
Our  moods  are  such  untamed  steeds  and  shy  so  dread- 
fully at  each  new  turn  in  fate!" 

"Ah,"  returned  Zuzo,  "Old  Adversity  is  a  splendid 
teacher,  whether  we  like  his  school  or  not.  To  him 
we  are  all  runaways  and  must  be  taught  by  force. 
He  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  airy  monsters  we 
build  up  in  our  fear,  and  then  they  melt  away.  But 
what  a  bluff  fate  is !  Fill  our  cup  of  suffering  once 
and  as  you  know  all  the  rest  is  overflow,  causing  no 
change  in  feeling.  The  pangs  of  life  are  strewn 
along  the  course  from  cradle  days  until  the  eternal 
sleep;  they  are  often  touching  the  extremes  of  our  cap- 
acity this  side  of  unconsciousness,  ever  soothing  the' 
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own  sting  with  callous  covering  or  smothered  life 
retrenching   as   it  were,   even  to  the  last  relief  in 
death." 

"Why,  as  I  perceive,  our  fears  and  pangs  are  but 
forms  of  resistance,"  added  Ortro;  "they  seem  like  a 
force  impelling  us  on— they  are  life  resisting  death— 
in  fact  resisting  all  depressing  agencies." 

"I  am  now  more  than  ever  convinced  my  philoso- 
phy is  correct,  and  that  in  feeling  measured  there  is  a 
strange  adjustment  that  evens  up  our  lives,  look  on 
them  as  we  will!"  Zuzo  half  soliloquized.  "The  out- 
ward experience  and  the  inward  moods  constantly 
modify  each  other's  tendencies  forming  impressions  in 
feeling  differing  from  what  would  be  expected  from 
either  source  alone.  Prolonged  depression  becomes  a 
normal  plane  at  length  from  which  feeling  begins  anew 
to  take  her  measure  and  this  is  true  likewise  of  exalt- 
ation. I  believe  that  purely  in  feeling  measured  we 
are  all  swayed  alike  between  the  extremes  in  every 
phase,  and  by  this  measure  fates  all  read  alike." 

"I  do  think  that  our  fears  more  often  than  our 
afflictions  strike  us  down,"  responded  the  younger 
brother,  "and  now,  our  day's  work  finished,  we  may 
before  retiring  thank  Zmun  we  have  passed  a  day  un- 
whipped!" 

Before  preparing  to  retire  Zuzo  handed  over  to  his 
brother  the  forged  order  still  in  his  possession,  fearing 
it  would  sooner  or  later  be  stolen  from  him  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Urg.  Ortro  was  soon  after  asleep  and  as  Zuzo 
stretched  his  body  upon  the  hard  floor  the  picture  of 
his  home  came  before  him  and  the  terrible  realization 
of  his  plight  caused  him  to  heave  a  deep  sigli. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ESCAPE   OF  THE   PEISONEKS. 

At  the  time  the  Tismoulan  states  withdrew  Zuzo 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  affair,  and  their  pro- 
test against  a  settlement  in  anything  but  labor  im- 
pressed him  very  strongly  as  embodying  an  important 
truth,  and  the  germ  now  in  Zuzo's  mind  began  to  de- 
velop. Zuzo  was  a  deep  thinker  and  once  on  the  trail 
would  pursue  an  idea  until  he  brought  it  into  harmon- 
ious relation  with  experience. 

His  early  imprisonment  had  been  in  his  favor,  for 
there  he  was  able  to  contemplate  the  world  and  reflect 
over  its  phenomena  unbiased  by  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  instructors ;  and  if  he  came  out  with  less 
knowledge  he  was  more  self-reliant  in  thought  and 
more  capable  of  original  study,  and  in  beginning  anew 
to  extend  his  judgments  of  the  world  he  w^as  not 
warped  by  superstitions  and  prejudices,  the  assump- 
tions posing  as  facts  in  the  science  and  theology  of  the 
times. 

The  development  of  ideas  is  a  slow  process,  but  as 
the  tree  rises  from  a  seed  so  ideas  slowly  develop  from 
a  germ  and  gradually,  branch  after  branch  and  leaf 
after  leaf,  sprout  forth  until  the  w^hole  truth  stands 
up  as  evidence  of  progress. 

By  the  same  process  Zuzo  was  gradually  gaining  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  problem  of  the  poor.  During 
this  time  he  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  what 
the  Utopians  had  been  doing,  but  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  sort  of  free  banking  would  en- 
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able  more  freedom  in  tlie  exchange  of  services  and 
products,  but  the  idea  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
and  his  studies  were  brought  to  a  temporary  arrest  by 
the  suddenly  developed  plan  to  recover  has  lost  fortune 
which  terminated  unfortunately  in  his  incarceration. 

Conversing  with  Ortro  one  day  a  new  idea  flashed 
in  his  mind.  Tt  was  the  missing  link  and  now  every- 
thing became  clearer,  and  within  two  days  there  was 
not  a  doubtful  point  left  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
problem.  Both  brothers  became  highly  elated  over 
the  ideas  and  one  morning  a  few  days  after,  when 
Ortro  arose  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  brother 
stretched  upon  the  floor  scribbling  away  upon  a  long 
scroll,  a  task  he  had  begun  just  before  Ortro's  retiring. 
He  had  been  up  all  night  and,  as  he  said,  he  had 
fastened  his  thoughts  to  the  scroll  whence  they  should 
never  escape,  whatever  happened  to  himself. 

Then  he  began  to  read — at  first  very  slow,  but  as 
many  of  the  prisoners,  pair  after  pair,  stopped  to  listen 
he  seemed  to  gather  inspiration  from  his  auditors  and 
became  more  and  more  spirited  in  his  delivery.  By  the 
time  he  had  finished  quite  a  crowd  had  assembled  and 
he  was  obliged  to  commence  over  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  a  strange  appeal  and  is  given  below  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  had  been  indited  upon  the  scroll : 

Men  of  Tsor, 

What  right  have  the  rich 

To  preserve  their  idol  of  wealth, 

The  cold,  inanimate  stuff, 

While  the  living— 

The  God  that  flows  in  your  veins— 

That  energy,  labor. 

The  skill  of  hand 

And  cunning  of  brain, 

Must  perish  unused, 

Plunging  you 

Into  debt  and  despair, 
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Into  this  dark  Kar  Tuki 
Or  into  the  suicide's  gravel 

Is  not  your  labor  wealth? 

Why  should  it  be  denied 

The  right  to  survive, 

Being  your  life 

And  the  life 

Of  your  dear  ones  all? 

Was  it  meant 

That  the  peace  of  the  State 

Is  for  the  rich  man  alone — 

That  he  should  undisturbed 

Battle  his  hoard, 

While  you 

In  placid  silence 

Behold  the  daily  murder 

Of  body  and  soul 

Of  those  nearest  your  heart? 

Is  it  peace 

When  men  are  driven 

To  shame  and  to  crime 

And  down  the  pathway  of  sin, 

E'en  to  the  doorway  of  death? 

Lo,  the  power  of  State 

In  neglect 

Her  palsy  proclaims 

And  her  trust 

Like  a  glass  is  shattered 

And  her  great  bond  burst 

When  the  first  corpse 

Lies  cold  on  the  floor. 

From  God's  household  driven 

In  being  banished  from  work. 

Not  one  of  the  rich 

Alone  can  shoulder  the  debt 

That  together  they  owe  the  poor. 

They  are  blind  to  the  debt, 

In  the  craze  of  their  cursed  greed! 

Oh,  shame  on  the  State 

That  worships  the  idol  of  pelf 

Before  the  true  god,  life! 
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Oh,  shame  on  the  greed 
That  clutches  its  wealth 
To  traflSc  on  need! 

Are  you  aware,  men  of  Tsor, 

Employment  due  and  denied 

Is  labor  destroyed? 

Are  you  aware 

That  the  legalized  power  to  destroy 

The  wealth  that  is  bread  and  life 

Is  a  power  to  starve  and  kill — 

And  waiving  the  power  to  kill, 

Is  a  right  to  rob 

In  the  name  of  the  law? 

Emplojonent  is  loan  disguised  , 

In  which  the  worker 

Borrows  shop  and  tools  from  the  rich 

And  as  price  of  the  loan 

Surrenders  all  he  earns 

Above  the  wages  agreed? 

The  price  of  that  loan  is  theft— 

For  employment  is  due 

And  should  neither  be  sold 

Nor  denied. 

Your  wealth— your  labor, 

Is  mortal  as  breath; 

Unless  applied  on  the  instant, 

Converted  at  once  into  product. 

It  dies  in  its  birth — 

It  is  burned  as  in  flames. 

But  capital. 

Your  master's  wealth, 

Betums  repaid  and  enhanced 

By  interest's  tax 

Getting  eleven  for  ten 

When  nature  returns  but  nine— 

A  fool's  trade 

In  which 

A  bankrupt  forever  are  you 

And  your  children 

Forever  are  slaves. 

From  the  same  cradle 
Came  hia  wealth  as  yours; 
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But  by  partial  and  wicked  law 

The  one  is  but  mortal— 

Oft  denied  and  destroyed 

At  its  birth — 

And  the  other 

Is  clad  with  a  power 

To  live  forever  and  ever 

And  to  grow — 

Its  root  being  planted 

Deep  in  your  flesh 

And  the  flesh  of  your  flesh. 

Its  eternal  vigor  and  life 

Is  the  eternal  bondage 

Of  you  and  yours. 

On  the  highways  of  Tsor 
The  wealth  that  is— capital 
Stands  barring  your  hands 
From  the  toil 

That  should  create 

That  surplus  wealth 

"VV  herewith  to  return 

To  the  lender  his  own — 

The  capital  loaned — 

2he  capital  you  should  have 

To  be  free 

And  free  to  remain. 

Yours  is  the  right  to  return, 

To  repay  the  loan  of  the  past; 

Yours  is  the  primal  right 

And  the  right  for  all  time 
To  hold  in  possessio^i 
The  instrument,  capital, 

The  roof  o'er  the  head 
And  the  means 
Wherewith  the  hands 
Are  free  to  create 
And  supply  the  home 
With  its  needs. 

Whence  the  master^s  wealth 
If  not  through  labor  preserved 
In  excess,  till  the  master  coidd  loan 
Whik  your  labor  meanwhile  jpemhed 
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And  you  were  driven  to  debt? 

How  can  the  debt  be  paid 

While  the  masters'  wealth  prevails 

Being  favored  under  the  law 

And  yours  is  forever  destroyed? 

To  be  free  in  your  homes, 

To  wield  a  free  arm, 

To  be  free  to  repay 

All  borrowed  and  binding  wealth, 

Your  wealth  must  prevail 

As  first  and  foremost  of  all 

To  he  preserved. 

You  must  have  work 

Though  capital  all  be  consumed. 

As  long  as  excess  exists 

Must  the  lender  buy 

2his  wealth  of  yours — 

Preferred  for  all  time 

By  the  right  of  your  needs — 

A  right  transcending  excess, 

Tsor's  capital  all  is  yours 

To  hold  and  to  use 

By  the  prior  title  of  need; 

Its  present  masters  are  stewards 

Whose  rights  are  to  value  alone 

Delivered  in  labor 

Within  one  generation, 

At  pnces  the  market  shall  tell. 

Awakel    Men  of  Tsor! 

Rise  to  your  duty! 

Stand  up  in  your  battle  of  life  I 

Assume  the  heritage 

That  is  yours  for  all  time! 

Take  possession  of  Tsor! 

Your  solemn  duty  fulfill! 

Stop  the  flame  of  misgovemment 

From  devouring  in  idleness 

Your's  and  your  children's 

God-given  wealth! 

Take  possession  of  Tsor, 

And  let  a  flood  of  labor 

Drown  the  wealth  of  the  past 
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In  a  whirlwind  of  shame  I 

Purchase  your  freedom 

With  the  wealth— the  labor 

Now  in  tribute  and  idleness  burned, 

And  hold  forever 

The  wealth  of  the  freeman — 

The  family  home 

And  the  highways  of  work — 

The  factory,  warehouse  and  store. 

From  this  highway — capital, 
Drive  the  false  stewards, 
Who,  apart  as  they  stand. 
Can  never  fulfill 
The  mission  of  stewardship — 
To  employ  as  employment  is  due  — 
Who  will  only  imite 
To  plunder  the  more. 
They  themselves  are  at  war 
And  cannot  stay 
The  hand  of  mistrust  and  abuse 
And  the  downfall  of  law. 
Since  gold  is  plied 
At  the  font 
Where  law  is  bom. 
At  the  court 
Where  law  is  dealt, 
And  no  place 
And  no  life  is  sacred; 
And  the  voice 
Of  a  charity  sweet 
Seeks  to  drown 
The  death  groans 
And  the  howls 
Of  those 
Dying  devoured 
In  the  flames 
That  snatch 

Our  bread  from  the  mouth- 
In  destroying 
The  wealth  in  the  arms. 

Strike,  men  of  Tsor, 
If  in  your  breasts 
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The  hearts  of  freemen  dwell  1 

Duty— God's  voice— commands, 

Bidding  you  strike 

Against  this  foul  oppression 

Of  the  years. 

Let  it  not  live 

To  cloud  in  shame 

The  record  of  your  dayl 

Let  it  not  live 

To  spread  its  infamy  I 

Let  it  not  live 

To  plant  its  galling  yoke 

Upon  your  necks 

From  father  unto  son  I 

Let  it  not  live 

To  read  its  mandates 

Through  your  courts  and  laws. 

Your  State's  broad  roof 

Converting  to  a  prison ; 

Changing  the  arm  of  law 

Into  an  assassin's  knife  1 

Let  not  the  earth  of  insecurity 

Be  quaking  'neath  your  feet ; 

Anarchy's  wild  torch 

Be  flaming  o'er  your  heads  1 

O,  break  loose 

The  bonds  of  this  enchantment  vilel 

Be  freel    Be  free 

As  God  designed  you  be  I 

O,  men  of  Tsor, 

If  men  at  all  you  are, 

If  human  vision 

Dwell  within  your  brain, 

If  human  hearts 

Within  your  bosoms  beat, 

Strike  now  for  liberty — 

For  eternal  liberty  I 

Strike  for  yourselves: 

For  your  wives  and  children  strikel 

Strike  for  the  unborn  world 

Whose  stewardship  is  yours, 

Whose  fate  is  in  your  handsl 
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O,  men  of  Tsor, 

Go  forth  into  the  marts ; 

Proclaim  the  word  I 

The  debt  of  worth  assume 

And  take  your  own — 

Possession  that  is  yours, 

The  liberty  to  work 

Repaying  what  you  owe — 

The  liberty  to  work 

Untaxed  by  tribute — 

The  liberty  to  work 

Free,  and  unfettered 

By  cords  of  human  bondage  I 

O,  men  of  Tsor, 

It  is  for  you  to  speak, 

It  is  for  you  to  think, 

For  you  to  judge; 

It  is  for  you  to  act! 

Upon  the  threshold 

Of  a  thousand 

Generations  coming. 

You  stand  now 

To  judge  and  act. 

I  charge  you  but  these  words, 

Be  men! 

As  the  reading  progressed  a  number  of  prisoners 
gathered  around  Zuzo  attracted  by  the  earnestness 
and  fervor  of  his  eloquence.  Their  numbers  grad- 
ually increased  and  an  intense  interest  was  aroused, 
the  scroll  being  read  and  re-read  and  explained  in 
detail.  Zuzo  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  intensely  earnest, 
making  it  very  clear  to  more  than  a  dozen  men  who  in 
turn  assisted  in  expounding  to  others,  continuing  un- 
til the  entire  division  was  absorbed  in  this  one  theme. 

The  reading  itself  did  not  consume  much  time,  but 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  nothing  else  was  thought  of, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prison  work,  and  ending 
in  a  brutal  flogging  exhibition  that  night. 

"If  we  were  only  free,"  said  Zuzo  "we  might  then 
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reach  the  Tsoran  workmen  along  the  Tok  Yim  and 
persuade  them  to  strike  for  liberty.  But  here,  what 
can  we  do!' 

"What  if  we  were  all  at  large?  Do  you  think  Tsor 
ripe  for  such  a  change;  and  how  would  you  proceed?" 
asked  Ortro,  anxious  as  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
problem. 

"I  cannot  say  exactly,"  was  the  reply,  "until  I 
have  given  the  subject  more  thought;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent I  am  satisfied  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  our 
freedom  as  commanded." 

"Commanded!"  exclaimed  Ortro. 

"Commanded;"  repeated  the  elder  brother,  "my 
conscience  tells  me  we  have  no  right  to  waver  or 
defer  this  duty.  We  have  no  right  to  shirk  this  task, 
leaving  it  for  posterity.  We  have  no  right  for  any 
present  consideration  or  comfort  to  barter  away  the 
liberties  of  our  children.  Whatever  the  past  has  done 
was  done  unknowingly,  but  we  can  make  no  such 
plea;  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  face  this  call  now  and 
fight  its  battle  to  the  very  end.  For  my  own  part  I 
glory  in  the  fact  that  I  live  to  share  the  noble  work 
before  us.  My  conscience  leads  me  on,  and  conscience 
is  God's  voice,  the  true  command  from  heaven. " 

"God  then  commands  me  also,"  said  Ortro,  "and 
all  my  future  days  I  here  dedicate  to  this  cause  of 
liberty." 

The  two  brothers  were  much  moved  as  they  rose  to 
their  feet  and  embraced,  while  they  pledged  their  fu- 
ture to  the  great  cause  of  Tsoran  liberty. 

That  night,  after  the  finished  work  of  the  day  had 
been  withdrawn,  the  benches  were  pushed  aside  and 
the  men,  clustered  in  groups,  stretched  themselves  at 
full  length  on  the  floor.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  they  remained  awako  and  in  low  tones  dis- 
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cussed  the  strange  appeal  for  liberty.  It  slied  such  a 
new,  striking  light  into  their  world  as  to  dazzle  the 
intellect.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true — to  be  even 
possible.  It  seemed  like  a  dream — like  a  fairy  tale. 
It  puzzled  some;  others  could  understand  well  but 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  realize  its  possibility — 
it  appeared  so  unbelievable. 

The  two  brothers  were  busy  moving  from  group  to 
group  taking  part  in  discussions  to  elucidate  the  doc- 
trine of  which  Zuzo  and  Ortro  both  had  a  clear,  firm 
grasp. 

Zuzo  informed  them  that  primarily  in  the  exchange 
of  services  some  had  sold  their  energy  or  labor  in 
excess  of  their  needs  becoming  lenders  to  those  who, 
by  this  very  excess,  had  been  unable  to  sell  their  own 
services,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  involuntary 
idleness  forcing  them  of  necessity  to  become  borrowers. 
The  capitalists  were  today  the  lenders  who  in  justice 
and  to  make  exchange  complete  and  a  true  process  (a 
moral  necessity  as  much  so  as  paying  other  debts) 
were  bound  to  purchase  the  services  of  the  borrowers 
until  the  relation  of  borrower  and  lender  ceased. 

The  borrower — owing  to  the  fact  that  production 
is  a  co-operative  process,  cannot  employ  himself  as 
would  a  savage,  who  picked  the  wild  fruit  from  the 
tree  ;  he  must  wait  on  the  lender  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  his  service.  The  lender,  however,  only  grants 
this  privilege  for  a  consideration  and  lives  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  consideration,  retaining  his  excess  of 
wealth  for  this  very  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  total 
service  the  combined  capitalists  will  buy  of  the  work- 
ing classes  is  no  more  than  what  the  workmen  require 
for  their  transient  needs,  plus  interest  and  wear  and 
tear  of  capital.  Out  of  the  interest  capitalists  live  and 
swell  their  capital,  but  they  buy  no  more.    They  con- 
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trol  the  machinery  or  avenues  of  production  and 
virtually  deny  the  opportunity  to  more  than  a  limited 
production. 

The  borrowers  cannot  return  the  borrowed  if  they 
wish  to  —  at  least  as  law  in  Tsor  now  stands,  for  the 
lenders  demand,  not  service,  which  the  capital  at  best 
represents,  but  money.  Money  the  borrowers  can 
never  pay,  because  capitalists  limit  the  amount  of 
labor  the  borrowers  can  convert  into  money,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  power  hold  a  perpetual  title,  the  bor- 
rowers being  perpetual  slaves.  No  abstinence  whatever 
can  save  these  horrotvers^  ivhose  saving  in  the  aggregate 
would  at  once  he  met  with  increased  idleness  in  place  of 
increased  wealth.  A  few  individuals  might  have  work 
while  yet  extremely  abstinent  and  thus  acquire  a 
small  competence,  but  they  would  be  essentially  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

Tsoran  law  cannot  afford  to  protect  creditors  who 
refuse  to  accept  payment  for  loans  when  offered  in  the 
very  coin  in  which  the  loans  were  made.  Tsoran  law 
cannot  permit  public  functions  —  the  control  of  the 
great  highways  of  exchange  (capital  in  other  words)  by 
private  individuals  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  rights  of 
the  many. 

Tsoran  law  must  rise  to  justice  or  Tsoran  life  must 
sink  to  anarchy. 

The  issue  was  so  clear  that  finally  not  a  dissenting 
voice  remained  in  the  entire  division,  and  when  they 
turned  over  to  sleep  that  night  a  halo  of  hope  shed  its 
luster  upon  their  dreams. 

During  the  following  week  all  sorts  of  schemes  were 
concocted,  and  already  a  movement  was  on  foot 
through  which  to  acquaint  the  prisoners  in  the  other 
divisions  with  this  new  doctrine. 

Two  sets  of  the  priBoners  requested  to  be  removed 
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to  other  quarters,  complaining  of  having  had  a  quarrel 
with  some  of  the  prisoners  and  also  between  them- 
selves. The  request  was  naturally  refused,  but  on  the 
petitioners  offering  compensation  in  the  shape  of  an 
extra  allowance  of  labor  for  the  privilege  they  were 
promptly  removed  to  two  other  divisions.  Soon  after 
further  dissensions  were  reported  in  the  divisions  to 
which  these  prisoners  had  been-taken,  and  fresh  re- 
movals resulted.  Thus  by  degrees  the  doctrine  was  be- 
ing spread  through  all  the  cells  in  the  Kar  Tuki. 

The  spread  of  this  doctrine  was  followed  by  a  plot 
to  escape  in  a  body  and  afterwards  take  posses- 
sion of  Tsor.  Ordinarily  no  plan  for  escape  would  have 
enlisted  such  unanimity,  as  the  ancient  religious 
doctrines  and  prejudices  and  the  force  of  custom 
would  have  prevented  the  majority  from  giving  their 
assent — the  institution  of  the  Kar  Tuki  having  here- 
tofore been  regarded  as  ideally  just.  Then  ordinarily 
an  escape  would  have  led  to  their  inevitable  re-capture 
and  return  with  heavier  penalties  on  their  heads.  It 
was  only  recently  that  their  numbers  had  been  aug- 
mented to  make  them  a  telling  force  in  Tsor. 

While  this  constant  agitation  and  this  plot  was  in 
progress  many  a  bench  of  prisoners  were  caught  short 
in  the  allotted  work  of  the  day  and  were  marched  out 
in  pairs  around  the  circular  hallway  to  be  flogged  all 
the  way  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  but  the  cruel  exhibi 
tion  only  served  to  nerve  these  desperate  men  to  their 
purpose  and  strengthened  the  bond  that  united  them. 
One  evening,  after  the  men  had  been  served  with, 
their  customary  stale  bread  and  tepid  water  and  while 
they  were  still  engaged  in  crushing  the  hard  crusts 
between  their  molars,  the  night  guards,  as  usual  on 
relieving  the  day  force,  made  a  circuit  of  the  hallway 
peering  into  each  cell  as  they  passed. 
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In  the  third  division  in  which  the  two  brothers 
were  confined  all  did  not  seem  quite  right,  for  from 
the  dark  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  loud  words 
and  scufBling  could  be  distinctly  heard.  There  Zuzo 
and  Ortro  were  engaged  in  apparent  conflict  with  an- 
other shackled  couple.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  still  at  their  benches  grinding  away  at  their 
solid  chunks  of  bread  with  apparent  indifference  to  the 
quarrel. 

The  guards,  observing  the  commotion,  stopped, 
unlocked  the  door  and  half  their  number  entered  the 
cell.  At  the  approach  of  the  guards  the  combatants 
separated,  taking  opposite  directions  and  the  guards, 
following,  were  broken  into  two  divisions.  At  this 
stage  the  pursuers  were  suddenly  stunned  and  con- 
fused by  a  volley  of  sticks  and  empty  vessels.  This 
was  followed  almost  simultaneously  by  a  rush  upon 
their  rear  and  flanks,  and  before  the  astonished 
guards  could  realize  the  situation  their  arms  were  pin- 
ioned and  their  weapons  taken  from  them.  Five  spears 
and  five  swords  were  thus  secured. 

While  this  had  transpired  the  door  had  been  bar- 
ricaded by  a  detachment  of  prisoners  so  that  the  ten 
armed  guards  on  the  outside  were  unable  to  effect  an 
entrance. 

The  prisoners  had  now  a  force  of  ten  armed  men 
besides  over  two  hundred  supplied  with  sticks,  vessels, 
chunks  of  glass-putty,  and  a  few  clubs  made  from 
table  legs. 

The  outer  guard,  perceiving  the  odds  now  against 
them  started  for  the  upper  floor  to  secure  assistance, 
but  were  confronted  on  the  way  by  another  armed 
body  of  prisoners  who  were  coming  down.  They 
turned  back,  only  to  be  met  with  a  shower  of  missiles 
from  the  now  advancing  prisoners  of  the  third  divis- 
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ion.  "Down  with  your  arms  or  die!"  was  the  cry 
coming  from  front  and  rear,  and  out  of  their  wita 
with  confusion  and  fright  they  surrendered  at  once 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

They  were  immediately  disarmed  and  placed  under 
confinement  in  the  cell  of  the  third  division,  by  that 
time  already  vacant. 

The  attack  had  been  conducted  simultaneously  on 
each  floor  of  the  prison  in  order  to  prevent  the  guards 
from  reinforcing  each  other  and  also  to  make  success 
more  certain  should  any  single  move  fail.  In  the 
struggle  but  one  prisoner  was  seriously  injured,  and 
the  Kar  Tuki  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   PROFESSIONAL   ASSASSIN. 

The  wound  Meta  had  inflicted  upon  herself  proved 
very  serious,  though  not  necessarily  fatal.  She  had 
been  removed  to  a  secluded  chamber  on  the  upper  floor, 
where  her  wound  was  dressed  by  a  surgeon  who 
visited  daily  and  gave  orders  to  the  old  hag  who 
waited  on  her.  Excessive  loss  of  blood  had  left  her 
very  weak  and  rendered  her  chances  for  recovery 
slight. 

The  wound  had  caused  intense  physical  pain,  but 
the  mental  anguish  she  had  suffered  in  a  large  degree 
nullified  its  violent  effect,  leaving  a  severe  general 
feeling  of  dull  heavy  pain  as  the  sole  conscious  being. 
Self-consciousness  gradually  became  more  faint  and  the 
exhausting  pain  grew  less  day  by  day  as  it  fed  upon 
the  system.  There  would  have  been  good  chances  of 
recovery  yet  but  for  the  gross  carelessness  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  surgeon  who  one  day  washed  the  wound 
without  looking  at  the  water  the  old  hag  brought.  It 
had  been  standing  for  a  whole  day  and  bore  within  it 
the  seeds  of  death,  infinitesimal  blood-poisoning  germs. 

As  a  consequence  symptoms  of  fever  soon  after  set 
in  and  the  patient  then  began  to  speak  out  of  her  mind. 
She  would  imagine  herself  at  home  with  her  parents  and 
would  be  reviewing  her  plans  for  the  Election  Day 
celebration.  Then  again  she  would  discuss  the  day's 
programme  with  her  father,  saying  very  odd  things. 
Sometimes  she  would  toss  her  arms  restlessly  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  struggling  with  Prince  Urg  and 
she  would  cry  "never,  never!" 
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One  time  she  called  her  father  and  asked  whether 
they  were  taking  him  to  the  Kar  Tuki.  Then  she 
said  she  would  hasten  to  his  relief.  "We  had  a 
hundred  thousand  milos  on  election  day.  I'll  gather 
it  from  the  girls  and  then  I'll  vote  your  release,  papa. 
We'll  be  wealthy,  papa,  won't  we  ?" 

Thus  she  spoke  capriciously  at  intervals,  seldom  in 
her  right  mind  and  whenever  she  was  self-possessed 
she  would  enquire  for  her  mother,  wondering  why 
Velva  did  not  come — evidently  forgetting  the  actual 
circumstances  leading  to  her  present  condition.  She 
would  ask  what  became  of  her  father.  Was  he  free 
or  still  in  the  Kar  Tuki?  She  lingered  thus  many 
days  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  more  and  more 
emaciated,  as  the  terrible  blood-poisoning  spread  in 
her  system. 

One  day  the  Prince  called  the  surgeon  aside  and 
asked  what  chances  she  had  for  recovery. 

"None  whatever;"  repliod  the  surgeon,  abruptly, 
"she  may  survive  a  day,  two  or  three  days  at  the 
utmost.  But  in  all  probability  she  will  not  survive 
through  the  night." 

"She  made  a  confession  to  you?"  asked  Urg. 

"She  did." 

"She  admitted  that  she  inflicted  the  wound  with 
her  own  hand  ? " 

"She  did,  saying  it  was  done  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
wandering  between  the  residences  of  the  yim.  She 
talked  incoherently  and  I  never  ascertained  her 
name. " 

'  'And  this  occurred  ? " 

"Just  a  week  ago,  I  delayed  reporting,  expecting 
from  day  to  day  to  ascertain  her  name. " 

"Good!  Be  seated  now  and  I  will  detain  you  but 
a  few  moments." 
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Urg  thereupon  left  the  room.  In  a  few  moments 
he  returned  followed  by  two  servants  and  a  number 
of  Koofim. 

The  surgeon  was  requested  to  repeat  before  the 
"servants"  what  he  had  before  stated  to  Urg,  after 
which  the  "servants"  were  dismissed. 

Then  Prince  Urg  most  graciously  thanked  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman,  placing  a  number  of  gold  pieces 
in  the  latter's  hand  who  then  made  his  departure. 

This  surgeon  had  been  retained  for  special  reasons, 
his  peculiar  merit  consisting  in  a  wonderful  moral 
elasticity.  This  peculiar  merit  had  been  previously 
tried  on  numerous  occasions  and  found  to  be  reliable, 
for  the  purpose  intended.  He  was  a  man  not  exactly 
"true  and  tried"  but  honorably  false  and  tried. 

The  step  Prince  Urg  had  just  taken  was  merely  a 
fortification  he  had  raised  for  possible  danger  in  case 
the  girl  should  be  ultimately  identified  and  her  death 
in  any  manner  laid  at  his  door.  As  King  of  the 
Koofim  he  did  not  anticipate  any  real  danger,  but  his 
shield  in  the  strength  of  the  order  was  only  a  shield, 
if  used,  and  this  was  merely  a  precautionary  form  of 
its  use. 

One  source  of  possible  annoyance  however  did 
cause  him  some  uneasiness.  In  a  small  town  an  un- 
known corpse  would  be  seen  by  everyone,  but  in 
Tsor  it  would  attract  no  notice  whatever  except  from 
families  in  which  some  member  had  been  reported 
missing.  Members  of  such  families  would  be  notified 
and  would  be  absolutely  sure  to  come  to  the  morgue. 
Velva,  the  mother  of  the  girl,  had  reported  Meta  as 
missing  and  Urg  had  also  learned  that  the  girl  had 
been  already  traced  to  the  home  of  the  Koofim  which 
went  under  the  name  of  the  Red  Villa.  The  body  of 
the  dead  girl  might  have  been  hidden  in  the  vaults 
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underneath  this  den,  but  Urg  expected  a  search  of  the 
building  to  follow,  now  that  Meta  had  been  traced 
there,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  boldly  report  the  matter, 
as  the  surgeon  had  agreed  to  corroborate  the  version 
of  self-inflicted  death,  and  deliver  the  body  to  the 
authorities.  If  Velva  were  only  quieted  it  would  end 
all  danger  of  further  investigation.  He  could  easily 
arrange  that  search  for  the  girl  would  be  abandoned, 
and  long  before  the  father  was  at  liberty  the  body 
would  be  past  identification. 

Velva  must  be  got  out  of  the  way.  This  seemed 
the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  She  was  the 
only  menace  to  his  security  and  it  was  foolish  and 
needle^^  for  him  to  run  any  risk.  It  was  less  risk  to 
remove  Velva  than  Meta.  For  that  was  he  King  of 
the  Koofim. 

The  shallow-minded  force  the  solution  of  their 
difficulties.  All  outlawry  and  despotism  is  of  this 
character — a  horrible  manifestation  of  impatience, 
often  in  the  form  of  calmness.  The  King  of  the 
Koofim  was  no  exception  to  this  category.  He  dis- 
patched a  messenger  after  the  snake  charmer  Urkan, 
who  came  soon  after,  and  the  two  were  closeted 
together  a  long  while. 

In  their  counsel  they  came  to  an  agreement  on  all 
but  one  matter  and  that  was  the  question  of  price. 

"Three  hundred  milos,"  exclaimed  Urg,  "you  are 
mad!  A  hundred  is  enough  where  there's  no  booty 
for  the  Order." 

"Rot  the  Order,"  ejaculated  the  outlaw,  "I  want 
booty!    I  tell  you  I  want  cash!" 

"You're  daft,  old  man.  Do  you  think  my  vaults 
are  filled  with  gold  ? " 

'  'Gold  or  no  gold,  I  never  kill  one  of  my  pets  unless 
there's  booty  in  it,  do  I,  my  little  darling?"  retorted 
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Urkan,  stroking  a  small  viper  that  had  crept  out  from 
under  his  blouse  and  was  crawling  over  his  shoulder. 

'  'If  you  want  sure  work,  the  woman's  as  good  as 
out  of  your  way  already  and  the  whole  world  knows 
why  and  is  satisfied.  Send  for  another  charmer  if 
you  wish;  but  if  you  want  my  work  I  take  not  a  single 
petro  less  than  three  hundred  milos." 

"You're  a  robber — a  cursed  usurer  to  take  such  a 
price,"  protested  his  chief.  "Were  I  to  wait  a  day 
longer  I  could  get  a  dozen  Koofim  who  would  do  it  for 
a  hundred.  I  tell  you  you'll  do  this  at  my  price  or 
you'll  miss  many  a  thousand  in  booty  before  the 
season's  over.     Mark  what  I  tell  you." 

Urkan,  reminded  by  this  of  his  chief's  power  in 
keeping  him  out  of  important  exploits  after  booty 
finally  came  down  to  two  hundred  milos,  though  not 
till  he  had  hurled  a  number  of  imprecations  on  his 
chief's  head. 

Urg  yielded  at  last,  though  with  poor  grace;  for 
his  face  grew  black  with  anger  and  for  a  full  minute 
he  looked  a  continuous  scowl  at  Urkan.  Taking  a 
number  of  gold  pieces  from  a  drawer  in  the  wall  he 
tossed  them  contemptuously  to  his  companion  in  crime. 
"The  balance  when  all  is  done;  I  have  never  broken 
my  word." 

"No,  not  with  me!"  retorted  the  outlaw  fiercely, 
and  he  looked  intently  into  Urg's  eyes,  conveying  in 
that  look  a  threat  of  terrible  vengeance  should  his 
chief  seek  to  evade  full  payment. 

Such  is  the  honor  among  thieves. 

-X-  * 

* 

Toward  midnight  that  evening  a  man  might  have 
been  seen  entering  a  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
den.  It  was  the  chamber  of  serpents  into  which  Meta 
had  peered.     In  this  chamber  were  a  thousand  living 
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venomous  serpents,  most  of  them  coiled  in  slumber. 
Some,  startled  by  the  intrusion,  now  vented  their 
resentment  in  fierce  hisses  The  man  marched  boldly- 
through  the  colony  of  coiled  and  tangled  serpents 
lying  in  his  path,  in  the  dim  light  reflected  from  the 
phosphorescent  walls  of  this  inner  chamber.  Before  a 
large  dark  coil  lighted  with  bright  yellow  stripings  he 
stopped,  and  proceeded  with  weird  gesticulating  of  the 
hands  and  a  wild  song  in  broken  irregular  cadence,  to 
bring  his  snakeship  under  control.  Following  tlie 
motion  of  his  hands  it  slowly  began  to  unwind  its 
coils  revealing  underneath  a  brood  consisting  of  half 
a  score  of  little  vipers  striped  like  their  dam.  On 
went  the  mother  viper  following  the  charmer's  hand 
until  she  was  removed  across  the  room  and  once  more 
coiled  in  slumber.  The  man  then  returned,  quickly 
stowed  the  young  serpents  under  his  garments  and 
retreated  from  the  room  before  the  mother  viper  was 
freed  from  the  spell  he  had  cast  upon  her. 

About  this  time  a  dead  silence  reigned  on  the  Zdar 
Yim.  Cloudy  and  dark  overhead  no  star  looked  down 
into  the  deep  gloom  that  had  settled  over  Tsor.  Not 
even  a  footstep  disturbed  the  lonely  stillness.  The 
residents  of  the  Zdar  Yim  were  all  in  the  embrace  of  a 
fresh  slumber.  What  a  contrast  a  panorama  of  their 
present  active  dream-life  would  make  with  the  chaos 
in  which  the  yim  lay  enveloped  at  this  hour.  Every 
soul  on  this  yim  was  now  resting — enjoying  a  vacation, 
traveling  in  strange  lands,  wandering  far,  far  away; 
for  this  was  nature's  season  devoted  to  recreation. 
Not  a  soul  is  at  home  and  the  yim  is  completely 
deserted.  In  the  sunny  spring-time  of  morn  the  souls 
will  all  come  back.  Did  I  say  all  ?  All  but  one.  One 
is  doomed  never  to  return. 

Later  on  a  slight  sound  begins  moving  through  the 
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yim.  To  the  man  gliding  through  the  dark  each  step 
is  dangerously  loud.  But  there  were  no  ears  in  this 
yim  and  where  there  are  no  ears  there  is  no  sound. 

Close  to  the  Zdar  school  house  is  a  small  hut. 
Here  the  man  disappeared  and  his  footsteps  no  longer 
disturbed  night's  stillness.  For  three  full  minutes 
thereafter  no  sound  was  audible  ;  then,  through  the 
chambers  of  this  house  a  man  on  hands  and  knees 
started  creeping  stealthily  from  room  to  room  until  he 
came  to  one  from  which  the  noise  of  breathing  was 
perceptible.  He  stopped,  pushed  aside  the  interven- 
ing drapery  and  in  the  dim  phosphorescent  light  ad- 
vanced to  the  couch  on  which  the  sleeper  reclined. 

From  one  of  his  pockets  he  drew  a  small  platter  and 
a  large  vial  the  liquid  contents  of  which  he  poured 
upon  the  platter,  which  he  then  placed  on  the  pillow 
above  the  sleeper's  head. 

This  done  he  djew  from  his  bosom  a  small  bit  of  a 
serpent  and  gently  laid  it  across  the  body  of  the  un- 
conscious woman.  Stooping  on  one  knee  by  the  side 
of  the  couch  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  reptile. 
It  had  lain  there  scarcely  a  moment  when  it  raised  its 
head  and  with  a  slow  waving  to  and  fro  drew  itself  up 
advancing  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  platter  whose 
liquid  it  had  scented. 

The  man  next  drew  a  long  sharp  needle  from  his 
sleeve.  As  the  head  of  the  serpent  neared  the  woman's 
face  she  moved  her  arm  as  if  to  brush  away  a  fly,  when 
he  plunged  the  needle  into  the  serpent  and  the  latter, 
angered-  by  the  pain,  thrust  its  fangs  blindly  at  the 
first  object  in  the  way,  striking  them  deep  into  the 
woman's  wrist. 

Expecting  the  woman  to  wake  at  once  Urkan  in- 
stantly got  down  on  the  floor  and  rolled  under  the 
couch. 
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The  woman  did  not  instantly  awake,  but  lay  motion- 
less for  several  minutes.  Later  on  a  convulsive  tremor 
shook  her  frame,  breaking  her  slumber.  Her  body 
was  bathed  in  cold  sweat  and  she  felt  deathly  sick. 
Her  eyes  began  to  distend ;  assuming  a  fixed  stare. 
She  tried  to  cry  for  help,  but  her  lower  jaw  seemed  as 
if  nailed  in  place.  A  terrible  agony  came  over  the 
woman.  She  had  no  idea  what  ailed  her.  In  an  in- 
terval of  calm  she  seemed  to  suddenly  realize  her 
desperate  condition,  and  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  she  sprang  to  her  feet  reeling  toward  the 
door. 

In  an  instant  Urkan  was  up,  and  before  she  reached 
the  outer  chamber  he  stood  in  her  path,  pushing  her 
from  the  doorway  without  as  much  as  uttering  a 
syllable. 

The  feeble  victim  fell  over  scarcely  realizing  what 
had  occurred.  She  lay  a  long  time  upon  the  floor 
while  the  murderer  stood  in  the  doorway  still  and 
immovable  as  a  statue.  Her  face  became  livid,  froth 
covered  her  mouth  and  her  limbs  grew  rigid  and  icy 
cold.  Her  arm  had  meanwhile  swollen  to  a  shapeless 
mass.  Now  and  then  a  calm  spell  would  intervene  and 
she  would  lie  motionless  on  her  back  staring  vacantly 
at  the  ceiling.  At  times  convulsions  would  shake  her, 
or  her  face  would  suddenly  take  a  distorted  shape 
through  the  capricious,  ungovernable  action  of  the 
muscles — no  longer  under  control  of  the  nerves.  Then 
a  spasm  would  contract  the  spine  so  that  the  whole 
body  would  bow  itself  like  an  arch,  the  head  and 
heels  thrown  back.  All  the  active  functions  of  the 
system  were  thrown  into  a  vortex  of  disorder.  Within, 
the  muscles,  the  nerves  and  the  blood  were  all  dis- 
cordant, issuing  wild  and  inharmonious  notes  upon 
that  fine  instrument,  the  human  body. 
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Urkan  stood  at  his  post  determined  she  should 
under  no  circumstances  escape  to  communicate  with 
neighbors.  His  connection  with  the  deed  must  die 
with  her  closing  breath.  He  stood  there  watching 
indifferently  the  contortions  of  the  writhing  body 
until,  at  length,  the  violent  changes  ceased  and  only 
occasional  muscular  twitchings  occurred.  The  latter 
he  knew  would  continue  long  after  death;  and  satis- 
fied that  the  end  had  come  he  stealthily  left  the  house 
after  returning  to  his  pocket  the  platter  and  killing  the 
little  serpent  which  was  left  lying  upon  the  floor  near 
the  body  of  its  victim.  The  dead  viper  was  to  corrob- 
orate the  cause  of  death  and  be  a  final  answer  to  all 
inquiry. 

The  same  night  Prince  Urg  was  sitting  at  the  bed- 
side of  Meta,  who  had  sunk  into  unconsciousness  out 
of  sheer  exhaustion.  Her  pallid  face  was  a  mere 
outline  of  the  bones  from  which  the  flesh  had  all 
been  absorbed.  There  was  something  in  those  sunken 
eyes,  in  the  expression  of  that  wasted  countenance, 
that  had  in  it  an  air  of  triumph — a  look  that  mocked 
the  pallor  and  the  grim,  bony  outlines  of  the  face — a 
calm  of  one  who  had  crossed  beyond  the  narrow  life 
of  self  while  living,  of  one  who  had  cast  herself  upon 
that  eternal  stream,  humanity,  through  whose  pulse 
the  girl  had  learned  to  live  until  her  hearing  and  her 
seeing,  her  feeling  and  her  breathing,  were  all 
through  that  one  channel  whose  life  is  eternal — hu- 
manity as  one.  The  self-life,  the  brutal  being,  lay 
there  at  length,  dead  and  dead  forever. 

The  broader  life  goes  on — that  of  humanity;  and 
all  that  makes  life  dear  lives  in  that  stream — in  its 
love  and  brotherhood,  those  dear  attractions  that 
through  all  time  hold  true  hearts  fondly  to  each 
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other;  in  whose  affections  mother  and  chiki,  brother 
and  sister,  friend  and  friend  embrace — not  tlie  perish- 
able self,  the  dress  and  name — ontward  identities, 
but  the  higher  phase  of  self,  the  self-eternal.  That 
self  is  boundless;  the  other  ic  a  gross  being  of  a  day, 
unworthy  re-creation. 

The  Meta  of  outward  identity  lay  dead.  Human- 
ity had  not  ceased.  She  had  dared  the  death  of  clay, 
conscious  cf  this.  She  had  refused  to  pollute  that 
sacred  stream  with  a  life  of  shame.  Living  in  hu- 
manity, she  had  drawn  a  higher  inspiration  from  that 
stream;  drinking  of  its  waters  she  had  grown  to  loftier 
being  and  she  had  left  that  eternal  stream  the  purer 
for  her  living. 

The  higher  self  that  lives  beyond  the  singleness 
of  each  may  well  brave  the  death  of  clay — living  its 
after-life  today,  spanning  the  ages  far  beyond  today 
in  its  true  fatherhood,  embracing  all  mankind  in  its 
true  brotherhood.  Its  life  is  this  life  and  that  next, 
the  life  beyond  the  narrowness  of  self,  life  in  human- 
ity— one  being  and  eternal. 

Prince  Urg  sat  gazing  a  long  while  upon  that  face 
and  its  calm  defiance  seemed  to  work  strongly  upon 
his  mind.  By  degrees  it  slowly  broke  through  his 
icy  self-conceit  moving  him  to  pity.  For  a  moment  he 
felt  a  touch  of  contempt  for  himself,  something  en- 
tirely new  in  his  experience.  It  was  the  first  dawn  of 
an  inward  self -consciousness — a  precious  jewel  though 
purchased  at  a  price  of  infinite  extravagance. 

He  himself  closed  her  eyelids,  and  as  he  looked 
down  upon  the  image  of  her  whom  he  had  wronged 
the  thought  came  to  him,  how  strong  we  are  to  de- 
stroy, how  feeble  to  create.  He  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse  a  long  while,  in  dreamy  reverie.  His  entire 
past  came  back  to  him  like  a  vision.    It  was  a  blank 
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desert  witliout  a  single  good  deed  stored  to  feed  liia 
memory.  He  could  point  to  no  good  he  had  done  at 
a  sacrifice;  none  but  what  was  incidental  to  his  own 
self -worship. 

A  sudden  resolution  took  possession  of  him  and  he 
started  away.  He  called  a  servant;  he  enquired  for 
Urkan  desiring  to  see  him  at  once.  The  servant 
entered  and  again  left  the  room;  he  explored  the  place 
high  and  low  in  search  of  Urkan  but  no  such  man  was 
to  be  found.  He  enquired  of  all  the  inmates,  but  in 
Yain,  and  at  last  he  reported  that  Urkan  had  not  been 
seen  for  two  hours.  * 

The  Prince  heard  the  report  with  a  sigh,  and  his 
head  fell  upon  his  breast.  It  was  too  late.  The  deed 
had  been  done  and  was  beyond  recalL 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A   DEEADFDL   SUMMONS. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Kar  Tuki  were  not  yet  free, 
although  a  portion  of  their  nnmber  had  obtained  con- 
trol over  the  interior  of  the  prison.  Their  first  move 
now  was  to  force  open  the  doors  of  the  remaining  cells, 
thereby  liberating  a  body  of  almost  ten  thousand 
strong,  and  as  all  these  prisoners  were  still  manacled 
in  pairs  the  next  step  necessary  was  to  disengage  them- 
selves. 

In  accordance  with  this  need  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  batter  in  the  door  of  the  chief  supervisor's 
room  where,  after  a  brief  search,  they  were  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  a  set  of  keys.  These  wera 
promptly  put  to  use  and  rapidly  one  couple  after  the 
next  danced  with  delight  at  the  newly-acquired  freedom 
of  limb,  overjoyed  at  this  first  symbol  of  the  approach- 
ing era  of  liberty. 

The  liberated  prisoners  scattered  through  every 
portion  of  the  building  and  ransacked  rooms  indis- 
criminately, soon  bringing  to  light  a  whole  library  of 
prison  records,  including  the  latest  in  which  their  own 
names  and  sentences  were  inscribed.  These  records 
were  at  once  brought  down  to  the  lowest  floor  where 
large  bonfires  were  started  and  their  identity  as  pris- 
oners was  being  washed  away  in  flames. 

Delighted  with  their  success  the  prisoners  on  this 
floor  joined  hands  in  a  circle  and  danced  around  the 
flaming  piles  which  shed  a  wierd  light  upon  their  hag- 
gard faces      They  sang  and  shouted,  fairly  intoxi- 
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cated  with  joy,  making  the  ancient  walls  ring  with 
repeated  echoes.  The  strange  tumultuous  scene  was  in 
odd  contrast  with  the  quiet  monotony  that  had  for 
centuries  ruled  in  this  sub-basement. 

Above,  in  the  Kar  Yim  upon  which  the  Kar  Tuki 
fronted,  all  was  quiet.  A  dozen  sentinels  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  yim  to  give  warning  of  any  approaching 
danger,  and  all  persons  who  passed  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  prison  were  made  captives  and  placed 
with  the  imprisoned  guardsmen. 

Each  of  the  thirty-six  divisions  had  its  own  leader 
and  these  now  joined  in  council  to  select  a  commander- 
in-chief.  As  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  move- 
ment and  one  who  displayed  a  capacity  worthy  the 
trust,  Zuzo  was  chosen  to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  with 
very  little  ceremony  or  talk  he  accepted  the  charge 
and  at  once  began  the  work  of  selecting  a  body  of  men 
to  act  with  him  in  private  council  and  to  formulate  a 
general  plan  of  action. 

As  a  result  each  leader  was  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity for  several  adjoining  wards  in  the  city,  in  which 
they  were  to  apprehend  the  heads  of  the  civil,  police 
and  military  authority.  These  leaders,  in  turn,  each 
selected  a  number  of  men  who  were  to  move  in  squads 
under  the  guidance  of  special  deputies,  each  of  whom 
was  assigned  tlie  particular  officials  he  was  to  appre- 
hend. Even  the  heads  of  the  general  government  were 
proscribed  and  a  large  special  squad  was  delegated  to 
make  the  seizure. 

The  entire  work  was  to  be  done  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  the  aim  was  to  have  all  the  heads  of 
despotic  Tsor  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  Kar  Tuki  ere 
sunrise.  Then  they  were  to  announce  the  industrial 
liberty  of  a  true  self-government  and  proceed  with  the 
rork  of  giving  it  a  more  permanent  and  lasting  form. 
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As  a  prelude  to  this  move  a  body  of  men  left  the 
prison  shortly  before  midnight  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  large  store  of  supplies,  including  weapons  of 
warfare  such  as  swords,  spears,  maces  and  shields. 

Over  eight  hundred  persons  were  on  the  list  of  the 
proscribed,  and  inasmuch  as  officials  in  Tsor  were  pro- 
vided by  the  city  with  free  headquarters,  each  deputy 
knew  exactly  the  destination  to  be  reached. 

A  half  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  a  little 
army  of  Tsoran  ex-prisoners,  broken  into  petty  squads 
led  by  deputies,  were  wending  their  way  through  the 
yims  of  Tsor.  The  solitary  guardians  of  the  peace 
whom  they  met  on  their  march  were  seized  and  gagged 
to  their  utter  amazement,  for  such  a  thing  was  hitherto 
an  unheard  of  event  in  this  most  ancient  democracy. 
Thus  a  great  revolution  was  on  the  way  while  Tsor 
was  peacefully  sleeping. 

The  last  squad  had  already  departed  from  the  Kar 
Tuki  and  the  remaining  prisoners  were  divided  into 
uniform  sections  and  allowed  to  sleep  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  night,  while  a  sufficient  number  remained 
on  guard. 

Once  more  all  was  quiet  at  the  Kar  Tuki,  and  Zuzo 
had  only  to  wait  for  morn  in  order  to  follow  up  the  de- 
velopments of  this  momentous  day.  His  aim  was  to 
march  on  the  Tok  Yim  and  address  the  working  people 
whom  he  would  find  there  in  large  numbers  and  obtain- 
ing their  sanction  he  would  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  Tsor  for  the  time  being.  The  State  was  to 
assume  authority  over  all  property  and  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it,  including  particularly  that  form  of 
property,  the  cradle  of  all  wealth  —  labor.  There  was 
to  be  no  impediment  to  exchange  of  this  wealth. 
Compulsory  exchange  was  to  supplant  the  freedom  not 
TO  EXCHANGE  Mtherto  posing  under  the  name  of  free  ex- 
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change.  To  do  this  the  highways  were  to  be  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  State  and  conserved  forever  subordi- 
nate to  one  purpose,  namely  production,  involving  ex- 
change as  a  part  of  the  process.  These  functions  must 
be  more  fully  performed  and  must  be  performed 
honestly. 

That  which  is  in  its  nature  co-operative  was  to  be 
controlled  co-operatively — never  more  to  be  trusted 
in  private  hands  where  it  had  hitherto  been  subject  to 
infinite  abuse.  The  home  that  was  in  its  nature  private 
was  to  be  conserved  for  privacy  and  was  to  be  main- 
tained sacred  to  privacy.  No  lender's  title  would 
hereafter  be  sheltered  by  the  law. 

An  age  of  unbounded  wealth  and  unexampled  secur- 
ity was  about  to  dawn.  No  rich  man  was  to  enter  this 
little  "kingdom  of  heaven ;"  no  poor  man  would  be 
found  there  ;  and  merit  and  demerit  alone  would  mark 
distinctions.  A  sickly  patchwork  of  socialism,  com- 
munism, individualism,  democracy  and  despotism  was 
to  be  replaced  by  a  human  government. 

There  were  many  hours  yet  intervening  before  dawn 
and  Zuzo  could  not  restrain  his  anxiety  and  impatience 
to  communicate  with  Velva  and  Meta.  He  therefore 
commissioned  Ortro  to  take  charge  of  the  prison  in  his 
absence,  while  he  hastened  away  in  the  dark. 

What  a  surprise  it  would  be  for  Velva  !  How  glad 
would  his  sweet  little  Meta  be  to  embrace  him !  In  his 
mind  he  pictured  to  himself  the  joy  and  happiness 
that  were  soon  to  be  realized  at  the  family  reunion. 
He  feasted  in  imaginary  scenes  of  delight;  in  ideal 
words  of  welcome  and  surprise.  Faster  and  faster  he 
moved  along  the  circling  yim. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came  to  the  little  home.  As 
he  approached  close  to  it  a  strange  anxiety  came  upon 
him.    He  now  recalled  the  last  vision  of  Meta  as  she 
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fell  in  a  swoon  while  at  the  head  of  the  company  of 
girls  and  a  vague  dread,  an  oppressive  uncertainty 
filled  his  mind.  The  very  gloom  of  the  darkness 
seemed  to  have  joined  forces  with  the  preying  mood 
that  was  rising  within.  A  peculiar  tremor  tingled  in 
every  nerve  as  he  hurried  on.  Now  he  passed  the 
school  house  ;  the  next  house  was  his  own.  All  within 
was  still. 

He  shook  one  of  the  doors.  No  response  came.  He 
rapped  loud ;  he  waited,  but  again  no  response.  He 
rapped  still  louder,  in  fact  he  fairly  thundered  at  the 
door.  Still  there  was  no  response.  He  tried  another 
entrance ,  but  with  only  a  like  result.  Strange  thoughts 
passed  in  his  mind.  Could  they  have  abandoned  the 
home?  Impossible!  He  was  much  perplexed;  sorely 
perplexed.    His  anxiety  was  greatly  intensified. 

Presently  he  heard  heavy  footsteps  and  saw  a  dark 
object  approach.  It  came  nearer.  Then  he  recognized 
Gogo,  the  family  elphy.  Gogo  knew  his  master  and 
coming  to  his  side  began  to  grunt  and  press  his  head 
against  his  master's  limbs.  Ziizo  patted  him  with  his 
hands  and  then  a  thought  came  to  him  of  utilizing  the 
brute.  He  induced  the  animal  to  advance  a  few  steps 
and  remain  standing  close  to  the  house,  where,  climb- 
ing on  his  back,  he  was  able  to  reach  an  opening  used 
for  ventilation  and  from  his  elevated  perch  he  climbed 
through  this  aperture  into  the  house. 

Passing  through  the  first  chamber  to  reach  the 
central  ante-room  he  saw  his  own  figure  through  a 
large  mirror  and  he  started  back  with  fright  at  his 
image,  which  he  had  never  seen  look  so  vvild  and 
emacicxted.  His  own  state  of  mind  no  doubt  con- 
tributed much  to  the  wierdness  of  the  apparition  that 
rose  thus  suddenly  before  him. 

Stepping  into  the  antechamber,  however,  a  more 
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terrible  vision  greeted  his  eyes.  Stretched  on  the 
floor  lay  his  wife  Velva  —  a  fearful  spectacle. 

He  stooped  over  the  body  on  the  floor,  perusing  it 
with  a  half -doubting  look  as  if  to  question  whether 
the  distorted  form  could  be  the  identical  Velva  he 
had  left.  He  felt  of  her  body  which  was  rigid  and 
cold  as  ice.  A  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
gave  him  sudden  hope. 

"She  lives!  Velva,  my  own  Velva!  Speak!"  he 
cried,  seeking  to  arouse  her — but  all  in  vain.  Tears 
welled  from  his  eyes  and  the  agony  in  his  heart  began 
to  grow,  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  find  no  vent  and 
would  choke  him.  He  stood  transfixed  with  terror. 
He  could  not  realize  the  awfulness  of  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  him.  His  wife,  his  Velva,  she 
whom  he  loved  dearer  than  his  life,  was  no  more. 

In  the  midst  of  his  grief  he  was  startled  with  a 
groan  from  the  further  end  of  the  room.  He  looked 
in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  and  sure  enough, 
there  lay  a  large  man  stretched  out  as  if  dead.  It 
was  Urkan,  the  assassin. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  Urkan  here 
once  more  after  having  witnessed  his  withdrawal, 
and  it  will  tlierefore  be  necessary  before  proceeding 
further  to  explain  his  re-appearance. 

Five  minutes  had  not  yet  elapsed  after  Urkan  had 
left  the  serpent  chamber  when  the  form  of  Kislig,  the 
conjurer,  whose  face  still  bore  a  scar  from  the  recent 
set-to,  might  have  been  seen  climbing  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  chamber  of  serpents.  By  this  time  the 
mother  viper  was  already  emancipated  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  charm  and  was  rushing  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  the  missing  brood.  Kislig  went  directly  to  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  opened  it  wide  and  peered  in,  but 
hearing  the  hisses  of  the  furious  parent  who   was 
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already  on  its  way  toward  the  door,  he  took  to  his 
heelw  and  was  soon  safely  barred  within  an  adjoining 
chamber. 

The  young  vipers  Urkan  carried  about  his  person 
emitted  a  slight  odor,  perhaps  imperceptible  to  human 
nostrils,  but  to  the  mother  viper  it  formed  a  trail  of 
odor  marking  the  track  of  Urkan  as  distinctly  as  if  a 
line  had  been  drawn  in  the  path  of  his  footsteps. 
Kislig  was  aware  of  this  peculiar  faculty  of  these 
vipers  and  had  relied  upon  this  to  put  his  threat  into 
execution. 

The  old  viper  moved  with  unerring  precision  along 
the  path  taken  by  Urkan,  the  outlaw.  She  was  a 
monster  serpent,  and  when  she  at  length  arrived 
before  the  door  through  which  Urkan  had  entered 
the  building  in  the  Zdar  Yim  she  drew  herself  into  a 
coil  and  waited,  not  guided  by  reason  but  by  the 
animus  of  her  fury. 

Urkan  on  leaving  had  no  sooner  stepped  over  the 
threshold  than  he  stumbled  over  the  coiled  serpent 
which  had  already  raised  its  head  to  strike.  As  he 
sprawled  upon  the  ground  the  viper  twined  round  his 
body  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  regained  his  feet  it 
had  one  coil  already  fastened  around  his  neck  and 
was  choking  him  to  death.  His  eyes  bulged  out,  his 
face  grew  black  and  in  another  instant  it  seemed  as  if 
all  would  be  over  with  him. 

With  rare  presence  of  mind  he  at  once  threw  his 
body  against  the  wall  of  the  building  rubbing  the  ser- 
pent against  the  hard  and  sharp  edges  of  the  glass 
bricks.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  the  muscular 
coils  relaxing  at  once,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
moment,  he  seized  the  snake  with  both  hands  and 
with  a  quick  and  herculean  effort  pulled  her  off,  dex- 
terously hurling  her  to  the  ground  and   an  instant 
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later  he  was  again  inside  of  tlie  building  witli  the 
door  safely  fastened. 

In  the  excitement  Urkan  did  not  realize  that  he 
had  been  bitten  twice  during  the  scuffle,  once  in 
the  left  arm  near  the  elbow  and  once  under  the 
chin  close  to  the  neck.  Realizing  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  possibility  he  immediately  proceeded  to  divest 
himself  of  all  garments  above  the  waist;  and  by  this 
time,  his  excitement  lessened  and  the  circulation  of 
blood  once  more  restored  into  the  usual  channels,  he 
began  to  feel  sharp  local  pain,  indicating  the  spots 
attacked. 

His  usually  dark  face  turned  pale  as  a  sheet  on 
realizing  the  truth.  Undaunted,  however,  he  quickly 
produced  a  vial  which  he  had  used  effectually  on 
former  occasions,  whenever  promptly  applied.  Con- 
siderable time  had,  unfortunately,  elapsed  in  this 
instance,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  remedy 
would  now  more  than  slightly  alleviate  the  pain.  He 
unscrewed  the  cover  and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  it 
to  the  wound  on  his  neck  when  a  sudden  convulsion 
dashed  it  from  his  hand  scattering  the  contents  upon 
the  floor.  A  dizziness  came  over  him  and  soon  left 
him  stretched  upon  the  floor,  a  prey  to  successive  con- 
vulsions and  spasms. 

His  eye  catching  the  form  of  Velva  during  one  of 
the  quiet  intervals,  he  was  so  horrified  that  he  dragged 
himself  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible.  He  could  not 
bear  that  apparition  whose  distortion  seemed  now  to 
mock  him. 

Lying  there  he  recalled  the  events  of  the  day  and 
his  mind  reverted  to  Urg's  scowling  look  at  the  time 
lie  finally  agreed  to  pay  him  the  compromise  price  for 
the  hazardous  work.  Then  another  thought  flashed 
oil  his  mind. 
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"He  has  done  it!  He!  'Twas  lie  loosed  the  she 
devil  on  me!    A  thousand  fiends  roast  him!" 

Dying,  the  wretch  had  only  curses  on  his  lips.  No 
remorse  ;  no  thought  of  repentance  shed  a  ray  in  this 
dark  closing  hour. 

As  if  in  a  dream  Urkan  happened  to  observe  the 
figure  of  a  man  bending  over  the  corpse  across  the 
room.  He  surmised  at  once  who  the  man  was.  He 
was  still  filled  with  bitter  animosity  to  his  chief  and 
now  a  pathway  to  revenge  was  opened  to  him.  He 
uttered  a  groan  to  attract  the  man's  attention. 

'  'Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Zuzo  in  the  instant. 

*'I'm  a  dead  man,"  feebly  came  the  response. 

"Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way?"  Zuzo  anxiously  in- 
quired. 

Urkan  lay  there  a  horrible  sight.  His  neck  was 
swollen  so  that  the  skin  over  his  face  was  stretched 
almost  out  of  semblance  to  human  fonn  and  his  left 
arm  hung  distorted  like  a  huge  bag  of  flesh. 

'  'You  can  ease  my  soul ;  I  wish  to  make  a  confes- 
sion.    I  killed  this  woman." 

"You!" 

Zuzo  was  too  much  agitated  to  say  more.  He  had 
all  he  could  do  to  restrain  himsejf  from  laying  hands 
on  the  miscreant. 

The  dying  man  continued: 

"I  was  hired  to  do  it." 

"Hired,  by  whom;  speak,  man!"  Zuzo  exclaimed, 
growing  more  excited  as  the  fellow  showed  signs  of 
sinking. 

"By  Prince  Urg  —  as  you  knew  him." 

"Prince  Urg!"  Zuzo  exclaimed,  his  whole  frame 
quivering.  "What  made  him  do  this?  You  powers 
above,  can  men  have  hearts  so  black !" 
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"Her  clauglitcr  lies  at  his  mansion,  the  Red  Villa, 
the  Den  we  call  it ;  and " 

Here  the  speaker  was  seized  with  another  spell  of 
convulsions.  His  eyes  almo^st  rose  out  of  their  sockets 
above  the  bloat  of  that  disorted  face.  His  exposed 
body  glistened  with  great  beads  of  sweat  and  streaks 
of  froth  ran  down  from  his  mouth. 

Urkan  had  spoken  his  last. 

A  brief  course  of  symptoms  like  those  in  which  his 
victim  had  been  borne  away  now  made  themselves  man- 
ifest, and  soon  after  he  lay  rigid  in  death's  embrace. 

Zuzo  remained  a  long  time  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
Velva,  venting  his  grief  in  bitter  recollections.  The 
name  of  the  instigator  of  her  death  brought  thoughts 
of  his  father's  sufferings,  his  own  early  imprisonment 
and  his  last  incarceration.  Omrez,  the  man  who  had 
ruined  Zuzo's  father,  had  been  the  parent  of  Urg. 
Through  the  whole  history  of  Zuzo's  life  the  name  of 
Urg  was  interwoven  —  a  thread  of  continuous  crime  — 
of  wrongs  unpardonable.  And  now  Meta  was  in  his 
mansion  !  What  could  this  mean  ?  Could  the  dastard 
not  even  spare  her  innocence  ? 

The  thought  of  Meta  at  once  aroused  him.  His 
resolution  was  instantaneous.  Not.  another  word 
passed  from  his  lips,  but  leaving  the  dead  bodies 
where  they  lay  he  went  forth  and  with  great  strides 
hastened  toward  the  Red  Villa,  in  the  suburbs. 

Urg  could  demand  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  From 
this  moment  his  mind  had  become  inflamed  and  only 
thoughts  of  vengeance  inspired  his  heart.  Urg  was  to 
him  a  venomous  spider  that  must  be  crushed  at  sight 
—  a  wild  beast  at  large  that  defied  the  power  of  law 
and  should  not  be  suffered  to  live.  He  must  be  struck 
down  on  the  spot  once  and  forever. 

A  tremendous  passion  had  been  kindled  in  his 
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bosom.  Under  its  powerful  influence  all  his  philoso- 
phy was  swept  away.  It  came  like  a  roaring  torrent 
of  flame  sweeping  through  his  mind  thrusting  aside  all 
recollections  of  the  great  responsibility  he  had  just  as- 
sumed to  lead  in  the  impending  revolution. 

The  absolute  self -world  in  its  most  terrible  form 
had  closed  its  walls  around  him  and  impressed  its 
chaos  upon  his  purposes,  drowning  all  relation  to  the 
world  of  all.  In  the  darkness  of  his  present  mind  the 
world  had  narrowed  itself  to  but  two  persons,  and 
those  were  one  too  many. 

His  eyes  were  lit  with  a  fierce  flame  and  his  up- 
turned face  bore  an  expression  of  defiance,  conveying 
such  an  intensity  of  passion  as  exists  only  when  a 
single  object  holds  sway  in  the  mind  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  all  else. 

One  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  servant  who 
reported  on  Urkan  Prince  Urg  was  still  seated  beside 
the  dead  girl.  Disappointed  in  his  vague  intention  to 
turn  a  new  leaf,  he  sat  there  overcome  with  drowsi- 
ness, nodding  in  a  semi-wakeful  state.  In  this  dreamy 
condition  he  was  startled  by  a  terrific  knocking  at  the 
door. 

A  tremor  went  through  him  from  head  to  foot. 
He  would  gladly  have  doubted  his  senses,  but  the 
sound  was  still  in  his  ear  and  he  i'elt  in  his  soul  as  if  a 
dreadful  judgment  were  upon  him.  He  attempted  to 
call  a  servant,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a  syllable. 

A  second  knocking  louder  than  before  shook  the 
great  front  doors  as  if  they  were  being  pummeled  with 
a  battering  ram.  He  sat  motionless  for  a  moment  and 
then,  summoning  resolution,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
started  for  the  door  below  when  he  heard  a  loud  crash 
followed    immmediately  by  heavy  footsteps  on  the 
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stairway.  In  another  instant  Zuzo  came  striding  in, 
his  eyes  flaming,  like  a  demon  of  wrath. 

Prince  Urg  sank  back  paralyzed  with  fear.  He  had 
not  the  strength  in  the  instant  to  move  from  the  spot. 

"Where  is  your  master,  Prince  Urg?"  he  demanded, 
looking  the  fear-stricken  noble  straight  in  the  face. 

The  latter  was  dumb  with  fright  and  his  silence 
betrayed  him  at  once. 

Zuzo  recognized  the  man  and  with  a  demoniac  look 
of  exultation  he  advanced  toward  Urg  as  a  cat  would 
approach  a  mouse  that  had  been  cornered.  Delib- 
erately he  planted  his  iron  fingers  upon  Urg's  throat 
and  proceeded  to  choke  him.  The  sputtering  and 
struggling  of  Urg  was  totally  unheeded  by  his  fren- 
zied assailant  in  whose  hands  the  Prince  was  like  a 
mere  infant.  The  parent  demon  was  being  throttled 
by  the  demon  of  his  own  creation. 

While  clutching  the  victim's  throat  he  repeated 
through  his  clenched  teeth  the  single  word  "venge- 
ance!" 

That  one  word  spoke  a  whole  volume.  It  told  the 
intense  exultant  passion  in  which  the  man  was  lost 
in  the  demon. 

He  gazed  a  long  time  upon  the  livid  face  of  Urg, 
never  relaxing  his  grip.  He  thus  retained  his  grasp 
long  after  resistance  had  ceased  and  life  had  de- 
parted; in  the  violence  of  his  passion  he  did  not  even 
realize  the  weight  he  was  supporting,  and  when  at 
length  he  loosened  his  grasp  and  the  limp  body  fell  in 
a  heap  at  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  in  his  madness:  "Fool 
that  I  am!  Why  did  I  speed  him  so  and  not  torture 
him!  Live,  live  again!  Live,  reptile!  Do  not  ser- 
pents come  back  to  life?  Come  back,  I  say,  come 
back!  You  have  not  paid  the  debt  of  vengeance  yet! 
Come  back  I  say,  come  back!" 
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A  feeling  of  disappointment  came  over  him  as  he 
viewed  the  limp  body  at  his  feet  and  it  seemed  to  stir 
within  him  an  insatiable  hunger  for  revenge.  From 
violent  exclamations  he  broke  at  length  into  a  spell  of 
terrific  hysterical  laughter  alternated  with  cries  for 
more  vengeance. 

After  a  while  he  became  quiet  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  last  events  in  which  he  had  acted  so 
unlike  himself.  Exhausted  in  mind  he  began  to  com 
mune  with  himself  when  suddenly  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  Meta  lying  upon  a  couch  like  one  asleep. 

"Meta,  my  child!"  he  exclaimed  with  joy,  stooping 
to  kiss  the  girl. 

At  the  touch  of  her  lips  he  was  shocked  by  their 
icy  rigidity  and  he  quickly  felt  her  hands  and  body 
to  test  whether  he  had  not  possibly  been  deceived. 

"My  Meta!  He  has  killed  my  Meta!"  cried  the 
outraged  father,  ''Villain,  murderous  villain!  Fiend! 
Oh  wretch!  How  could  he  live  and  walk  in  human 
form!" 

Agony,  despair,  rage,  fury,  all  howled  and  thun- 
dered in  the  tempest  that  had  risen  in  the  atmosphere 
of  his  mind. 

It  seemed  as  if  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  affliction  upon 
affliction  had  been  poured  into  his  cup.  What  had 
he  done  that  heaven  should  strike  him  so! 

Once  more  he  fell  into  a  series  of  hysterical  out- 
breaks in  which  he  reasoned  wildly  and  terrifically 
scored  the  mockeries  of  life.  Empty  indeed  was  its 
mission — a  vast  and  wholesale  deception.  To  him  its 
very  light  was  becoming  chaos;  it  was  a  vast  proces- 
sion of  masked  spectres  whose  open  arms  held  daggers 
in  their  sleeves,  whose  holy  books  were  prisons  to  the 
mind,  whose  feasts  were  orgies  over  mankind  over- 
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come  and  left  to  grope  through  poverty's  dismal  death 
ditch;  a  horrible  dream,  and  yet  a  real  life. 

In  a  spell  of  violent  frenzy  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  corpse  lying  on  the  floor;  once  more  he  grasped  it 
by  the  throat  and  lying  over  the  lifeless  body  he 
shook  its  head  and  dug  his  fingers  deeper  into  its  flesh 
in  a  vain  effort  to  exact  more  vengeance  upon  the 
author  of  all  his  afflictions. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  WORK   OF  A  MOB. 


Tsor  was  still  sleeping  'neatli  the  broad  mantle  of 
night.  The  giant  city  felt  secure  in  her  strength. 
The  undisturbed  peace  of  centuries  was  the  pillow 
upon  which  she  rested  her  head  Her  eyes  were  closed 
to  danger  and  her  future  was  unbiased  by  mistrust. 
Little  did  she  dream  of  the  metamorphosis  she  was 
about  to  undergo ;  of  the  violent  convulsions  into 
which  she  was  to  be  thrown  ;  of  the  impotent  writhing 
and  struggles  into  which,  like  a  headless  body,  she 
was  to  be  plunged. 

An  inky  darkness  shrouded  the  city  and  its  circular 
yims  were  alive  with  moving  figures.  A  hundred 
squads  were  pushing  on  through  darkness,  bent  on  a 
hundred  missions.  A  great  movement  was  on  foot. 
Darkness  was  being  used  to  conquer  darkness.  A 
theft  of  power  was  to  be  met  with  a  counter  theft. 
Abuse  was  to  face  its  own  offspring.  The  threaten- 
ing monster  rising  in  the  dark  was  but  the  image  of 
abuse.  Father  and  child  were  one  being  and  the  clash 
threatened  was  to  be  a  self-castigation. 

The  black  walls  of  the  Kar  Tuki  rose  high  in  the 
darkness,  its  massive  towers  reaching  into  the  sky  like 
so  many  uplifted  arms  in  protest  at  the  outrage  of  its 
present  use. 

In  the  foreground,  fronting  along  the  yim,  a  score 
of  pitch  barrels  blazed  up  like  so  many  huge  bonfires, 
and  farther  up  above  the  tall,   hissing  flames  rose 
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dense  columns  of  smoke  whose  crests  mingled  with 
the  darkness  of  the  sky. 

In  the  weird  light  thus  shed  were  gathered  throngs 
of  men  waiting  for  the  dawn  which  was  expected 
every  moment.  A  brilliant  luster  was  cast  upon  their 
faces,  as  they  looked  upward,  exhibiting  an  array  of 
features  painful  to  contemplate.  Hunger  and  care 
had  stamped  their  seal  there  in  language  unmistak- 
able. Every  one  of  these  faces  had  been  pressed  in 
the  mold  of  fate's  antipathies.  The  hollow,  furrowed 
cheek;  the  wrinkled  brow;  the  languid,  hopeless  eye; 
the  bowed  head  and  the  pinched,  thin  lips  were  com- 
mon to  them  all.  These  were  scars  of  battle;  battle 
with  hunger,  care,  anxiety — all  sharp  instruments 
that  inflicted  pain  and  left  deadened  the  sensibilities 
wherever  they  touched.  The  scars  were  outward 
marks  of  a  change  these  men  had  undergone — of  an 
abnormal  condition  that  had  been  built  up.  They 
were  a  dead  crust  upon  the  outer  surface.  Deeper 
down  raged  the  pent  fire  of  a  volcanic  life — the  primal 
seed  of  growth,  the  power  creative  which,  suppressed 
for  good,  breaks  at  last  all  bounds,  turning  to 
destruction. 

Squad  after  squad  came  trooping  through  the  yim, 
leading  their  captives,  the  officials  of  the  city,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  now  almost  empty  prison.  Steadily 
the  Kar  Tuki  was  filling  with  a  new  class  of  inmates 
and  steadily  the  throngs  were  being  augmented  with 
returning  squads.  Reports  to  the  commanders  indi- 
cated a  complete  success  and  when  the  mist  of  night 
had  vanished  all  was  ready  for  the  new  course  of  pro- 
ceedings to  be  inaugurated. 

In  the  yim  the  great  throngs  were  exultant  over 
the  success  of  the  night's  work.  They  were  now  di- 
vided into  companies  after  the  original  prison  sub- 
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divisions  and  after  being  formed  into  separate  squares, 
were  drawn  into  line  prepared  to  marcli  at  any  moment 
to  the  order  of  their  leaders.  A  store  of  provisions 
was  also  secured  from  the  Kar  Tuki  and  rations  were 
distributed. 

Ortro,  who  had  full  command,  was  looking  for  the 
arrival  of  his  brother  whom  he  expected  to  appear 
any  instant,  and  he  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  men 
had  dispatched  their  morning  repast  his  brother  would 
be  on  hand.  Much  to  his  disappointment,  however, 
Zuzo  did  not  make  an  appearance,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  multitude  began  to  betray  signs  of  impa- 
tience, made  more  conspicuously  apparent  in  loud, 
demurring  remarks. 

Ortro  had  never  in  his  life  known  his  brother  to 
fail  in  any  trust  imposed  in  him,  and  he  did  not  in 
the  least  worry  over  Zuzt>'s  non-appearance  until  after 
the  sun  had  risen  far  above  the  hill-tops  and  its  rays 
had  begun  to  grow  quite  intense  in  their  warmth, 
when  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  began  to  grow  steadily 
upon  him. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  called  the  leaders  into  a 
council  during  which  it  was  decided  that,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  restless  multitude  in  the  yim,  a  number  of 
stands  would  be  improvised  from  which  the  vast 
body  could  be  addressed.  Five  men  volunteered  to 
speak,  among  them  Ortro,  all  agreeing  to  carefully 
avoid  urging  violence  in  any  form,  and  to  do  their  ut- 
most toward  holding  the  attention  of  their  auditors 
until  the  arrival  of  Zuzo,  when  a  new  conference 
would  very  likely  be  held  and  the  real  work  of  the 
day  begun. 

Ortro  opened  up  with  a  review  of  the  progress 
already  made  congratulating  his  hearers  on  their  good 
work.     He  then  continued: 
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"We've  no  roof  certain 

But  the  sky  overhead; 
And  helpless,  through  tribute. 

At  each  step  we  are  bled. 

"There's  no  hoard  for  tomorrow. 

Let  work  be  denied 
And  we've  only  twixt  begging 

And  death  to  decide. 

"Well,  indeed,  may  our  children  repeat  the  words, 

While  our  fathers  are  helpless 

To  earn  daily  bread 
We  are  nobody's  children; 

We're  worse  than  the  dead ! 

"Until  we  are  no  longer  borrowers  of  home  and  shop 
and  warehouse  and  store— of  all  the  implements  needed 
in  order  to  make  and  distribute  what  we  require— we 
will  forever  be  slaves;  for  we  will  only  be  able  to  en- 
joy shelter  or  work  by  the  grace  and  good  will  of  the 
lender,  and  can  be  denied  the  right  to  live  if  we  do 
not  make  such  terms  as  permit  the  lender  to  net  the 
tribute  he  expects. 

"If  it  be  asked  why  we  do  not  acquire  these  bor- 
rowed necessaries  (called  under  one  name  capital)  the 
answer  is  that  the  lenders  evade  permitting  us  to  pay 
back  the  loans.  They  refuse  to  part  with  capital. 
They  sell,  it  is  true,  by  transferring  from  one  form  of 
capital  to  another,  as  from  houses  to  money  and  from 
money  to  lands,  but  they  in  the  aggregate  seek  to  re- 
tain and  enlarge  capital.  We  perpetuate  the  capital 
for  them  in  the  terms  of  borrowing,  paying  for  wear 
and  tear  and  in  addition  interest  or  a  form  of  tribute, 
so  that  the  owner  can  live  out  of  a  part  of  the  tributes 
or  profits  without  relinquishing  his  ownership  of  capi- 
tal itself. 

"We  can  only  purchase  this  capital  through  surplus 
MEANS,  but  in  order  to  obtain  surplus  means  we  must 
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first  be  able  to  sell  our  surplus  service,  "which  now  is 
taken  from  ns  as  the  price  of  the  privilege  to  work. 

"Men  of  Tsor!  The  issue  is  plain.  Whose  wealth 
is  entitled  to  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law — the 
capital  that  is  loaned  and  held  perpetual  to  enslave  for 
tribute,  or  the  wealth  in  your  arms  as  it  comes  fresh 
from  your  maker  ? 

"Shall  the  excess  of  the  master  or  the  deficiency  of 
the  slave  be  first  served?  Shall  need  or  surplus  get 
the  ear  of  state  ? 

"O  comrades,  as  men,  as  fathers,  as  patriots,  tnere 
is  but  one  answer  and  but  one  choice. 

"You  MUST  have  your  own  property  or  you  shall  re- 
main slaves  today,  tomorrow  and  through  all  eternity. 

"If  you  wish  to  end  the  kneeling  farce,  the  cruel 
lash,  the  dark  Kar  Tuki,  if  you  wish  to  march  to  the 
polls  like  freemen  who  dare  to  show  their  faces,  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  minds  from  gnawing  anxiety,  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  sons  from  dissolute  idleness,  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  daughters  from  shame,  then  speak 
today  for  freedom ! 

"Let  no  man  in  all  Tsor  hereafter  prey  upon  the 
labor  of  others,  and  let  no  man  depend  upon  others 
for  the  privilege  to  work !" 

Cheers  and  applause  followed  this  statement  amid 
cries  of  "Down  with  capital!"  "We'll  recover  our 
own  or  die !" 

When  silence  was  restored  Ortro  resumed : 

"Two  years  ago  I  had  a  home  of  my  own — a  little 
paradise  to  me.  I  had  worked  hard  to  get  my  title 
clear,  but  since  that  day,  through  family  sickness, 
funeral  costs  and  my  own  lack  of  employment,  mis- 
fortune has  driven  me  step  by  step  out  of  possession  and 
down  into  debt  until  I  found  myself  in  your  midst 
yonder  in  the  Kar  Tuki.     There  was  no  other  way ! 
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"I  had  spoken  to  my  employers  and  implored  tliem 
to  buy  my  services  as  tliey  had  sold  their  own.  I  show- 
ed them  how  my  home  was  melting  from  my  grasp,  how 
I  had  been  using  the  services  of  others  much  more  than 
I  had  sold  my  own,  and  how  of  right  it  was  due  me  in 
order  to  make  some  semblance  of  exchange.  I  begged 
their  aid  to  help  restore  a  clear  home  to  me  ! 

"The  employers  scorned  my  appeal  and  scoffed  my 
claims  as  if  I'd  been  a  madman !  They  declared  they 
would  buy  only  by  price,  and  buy  just  where  and 
when  and  how  they  pleased.  "Down  on  your  knees! 
Go,  take  your  place  upon  the  platform  and  get  out  of 
here !"  This  was  the  answer  I  received. 

"  'Down  on  your  knees  !  Down  upon  your  knees!' 
Think  of  such  words !  As  well  have  said  'Starve,  dog ! 
or  into  your  kennel  —  into  the  Kar  Tuki !' 

"As  sure  as  fate,  I  did  at  last  creep  into  that  kennel 
and  met  you  there,  my  friends  —  for  the  poor  of  Tsor 
have  been  dogs  and  the  Kar  Tuki  was  their  kennel ! 

"The  Lukkan  past  has  been  a  dark  and  gloomy 
night.  That  night  is  now  gone  forever.  In  the  light 
of  the  glorious  future  before  us,  let  us  forget  that 
night!  Let  us  forgive  the  past!  Let  our  eyes,  ever 
upon  the  future  bent,  live  for  the  future.  Let  our 
sole  ambition  be  for  peace  and  liberty! 

"We  are  prompted  in  our  course,  O  men  of  Tsor, 
by  the  holiest  of  motives  —  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  chil- 
dren and  ourselves.  We  seek  neither  charity  nor  to 
deprive  a  living  person  of  aught  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  him ! 

"All  we  demand  is  the  recovery  of  our  lost  birth- 
right, from  which  we  have  been  blindly  and  wrong- 
fully divorced !  We  even  accuse  no  man  of  intentional 
wrong.  We  ask  no  redress.  We  merely  seek  to  cor- 
rect for  the  future  the  error  of  the  past. 
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•'In  the  repurchase  of  capital  we  and  our  children 
shall  be  righted  and  the  dread  word  ' '  poverty"  will  in 
the  days  to  come  live  but  a  memory!  Then,  as  the  ages 
roll,  shall  we  look  back  with  glowing  pride  upon  this, 
our  victory! 

'  'Let  not  our  children  blush  to  read  a  tale  of  cow- 
ardice in  these  our  doings;  let  us  not  pluck  liberty 
with  cruel  instruments !  Let  us  appeal  to  sweat  and 
brain  rack,  patience  and  endurance,  but  not  to  blood- 
shed! 

"The  strength  of  righteousness,  the  love  of  peace, 
the  almighty  power  of  right,  and  a  religious  trust  in 
these  —  let  these,  O  men  of  Tsor,  be  our  true  weapons 
of  conquest.  Let  us  give  justice,  even  as  we  demand 
justice;  justice  for  justice  !" 

The  last  words,  "justice  for  justice,"  were  taken 
up  by  the  men  in  the  yim  and  repeated  lustily  by  the 
vast  throng. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the  figure  of  Zuzo  was 
seen  moving  through  the  crowd,  welcomed  on  every 
side  with  shouts  and  greetings  whose  noise  was  lost  in 
the  general  uproar,  for  the  speakers  had  recognized 
him  in  the  distance  and  his  coming  was  a  signal  for 
their  withdrawal. 

Soon  Zuzo  was  ascending  the  rostrum.  All  eyes 
were  upon  him  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  tall  form 
erect  and  an  apparently  calm  but  defiant  look  upon 
his  face.  He  paused  a  moment;  then  began  speaking, 
slow  and  deliberate: 

"Justice  for  justice;  aye,  and  blood  for  blood!" 

His  deep  voice  seemed  charged  with  an  almost  un- 
earthly intensity.  A  perfect  silence  prevailed,  each 
man  in  that  audience  standing  with  head  bent  forward 
and  with  excited  gaze,  as  if  spell-bound  —  as  if  there 
had  been  some  magic  in  those  words,  "blood  for  blood!" 
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Zuzo  paused  long;  then  he  oontinaed,  in  calm, 
deep,  impressive  tones: 

"Blood  calls  for  blood!  You  may  not  see  her,  but 
there  she  lies,  my  wife— she  who  had  been  to  me  more 
than  all  the  world,  butchered — butchered  by  a  hire- 
ling— a  beast  hired  by  another  beast— one  of  Tsor's 
proud  nobles!" 

"Where  is  she?"  "Who  did  the  deed?"  "Who  was 
the  man?"  "We'll  avenge  her  death!"  were  among  the 
loud  exclamations  coming  from  the  throng. 

"At  my  home  she  lies!  Poor,  poor  wreck  of  life! 
Distorted  image!    Horrible  sight! 

"Pardon,  men,  that  I  speak  of  that  you  do  not 
know!  My  wife  was  such  an  angel — her  murdered 
form  will  rise  before  my  eyes  to  the  last  day!  O,  to 
be  bitten  by  a  loathsome  reptile  and  sent  to  death  in 
such  a  cruel  way! 

"The  human  serpents,  the  hireling  and  his  master, 
will  nevermore  return,  but  the  ring  of  serpents  live 
and  feed  my  heart  with  hate  unquenchable!  I  have 
but  sipped  of  vengeance  to  make  an  appetite!" 

A  long  pause  ensued  after  which  he  again  con- 
tinued. 

"Under  the  very  roof  of  this  pompous  lord,  O  men 
of  Tsor,  I  found  my  only  child.  She,  too,  bore  marks 
of  violence!    They  had  not  spared  even  her! 

"O,  men,  you  have  not  felt,  perhaps,  the  bite  of 
ugly  wrong  which  in  the  dark  of  Tsor  gnaws  down 
into  the  heart!  You  have  not  seen  your  little  ones 
stretched  out  in  the  cold  slumber  as  I  have  seen  my 
child,  and  traced  the  murder  to  Tsor's  pretentious 
lords." 

"Down  with  the  lords!"  "Hang  the  nabobs!' 
"We  will  be  avenged!"  "We've  all  been  wronged!" 
and  many  other  denunciations  were  heard  amidst  a 
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babel  of  raving  whicli  quieted  as  soon  as  the  speaker 
resumed. 

"I  know  not  why  the  fates  have  done  all  this,  but 
they  are  wiser  than  our  cold  spirits  are!  O,  friends, 
my  girl,  my  Meta,  was  purity  itself !    Dead !     Dead ! 

*'When  I  looked  upon  that  precious  remnant  of 
dear  life  and  gazed  into  that  face  of  innocence,  I  saw 
therein  a  host  of  babes  like  angels,  robed  in  white. 
They  formed  around  my  child  singing  a  sad  melody  of 
untimely  death.  They  sang  of  life,  when  they  were 
Tsor's  unfortunates  —  ill -fed,  ill -clad,  ill -nursed, 
dwarfed  and  distorted  with  disease,  swept  to  their 
graves  as  if  by  pestilence,  beaten  by  angry  parents 
made  angry  by  the  burdens  of  the  State!  They  sang 
of  fathers  exiled  in  the  Kar  Tuki!  They  sang  of 
mothers  weeping  in  empty  homes  and  of  brothers  and 
sisters  wandering  through  the  yims,  living  the  lives  of 
wretches — growing  hardened  and  cold  like  the  beasts! 

"They  pointed  to  blood  on  their  garments  and  they 
wept,  crying:  "We've  been  stricken  and  maimed  and 
murdered;  we've  been  murdered  by  slow  degrees!  O, 
Zuzo  of  Tsor,  stand  up!  Stand  up  and  lead  the  men 
of  Tsor!  Let  them  wipe  away  in  blood  our  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  years!" 

"Blood!"  "Blood!"  "We'll  have  blood !"  "We've 
been  treated  like  dogs!"  ''They've  killed  our  chil- 
dren!" "We'll  be  revenged !"  and  other  fierce  outcries 
went  up  from  a  thousand  throats  indicating  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  flame  of  excitement  was  gaining 
among  the  multitude. 

"Then  we  will  have  blood;"  the  speaker  continued, 
"aye,  in  the  name  of  all  the  persecutions;  in  the  name 
of  the  long  hours  we  have  been  kept  degraded  on  our 
knees;  in  the  name  of  the  unmerciful  lash;  in  the 
name  of  the  soulless  rack  of  killing  anxiety  on  which 
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our  lives  have  been  stretched;  in  the  name  of  the 
foul  air  and  cruel  floggings  of  the  Kar  Tuki;  O, 
friends,  in  the  name  of  murder  unavenged,  we'll  dip 
our  hands  this  day  in  tyrant  blood  and  consecrate 
Tsor's  yims  to  vengeance! 

"Aye,  blood  for  blood,  and  all  the  lords  of  Tsor 
cannot  half  fill  the  hungry  cup  of  vengeance !  Swear 
with  me  then,  for  each  and  every  hour  of  sacred  life 
torn  from  our  souls,  we'll  ask  a  drop  of  blood  —  a  law 
for  misrule  and  an  eternal  mark  for  tyrants !  Swear, 
men  of  Tsor,  as  you  are  fathers !  Swear  as  you  are 
husbands !    Swear  as  you  are  sons !" 

The  men  by  this  time  were  furious  with  passion  and 
as  of  one  accord  spears,  maces  and  swords  rose  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun,  the  men  following  the  movement  of  the 
speaker's  arms  and  repeating  from  his  lips  the  words 
*'we  swear!" 

It  was  a  terrible  oath,  and  the  intense  earnestness 
with  which  it  was  taken  by  the  vast  multitude  made  it 
doubly  threatening.  Well  might  the  lords  of  Tsor 
have  trembled  at  the  sound  I 

The  throng  was  really  excited  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy, 
and  with  determined  threats  and  loud  cries  for  venge- 
ance broke  ranks,  rushing  confusedly  from  place  to 
place  in  their  tumultuous  fury. 

A  cry  of  '  'Down  with  the  Kar  Tuki"  was  started 
and  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  the  en- 
tire body  was  animated  with  this  single  purpose.  Ac- 
tive steps  toward  accomplishing  this  end  were  at  once 
taken,  the  men  entering  upon  the  work  like  so  many 
fiends. 

Huge  casks  of  pitch  were  rolled  in  front  of  the 
prison,  and  with  the  aid  of  buckets  the  walls  were 
rapidly  being  coated  with  the  black  liquid  so  thtit  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  entire  surface  was  enveloped. 
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Torches  were  then  applied  and  fierce  flames  began  to 
shoot  upward,  sending  forth  a  massive  cloud  of  smoke. 

The  infuriated  men  raised  a  wild  cry  of  exultation 
as  the  flames  rose,  many  of  the  mob  fairly  dancing 
with  delight.  Shouts  of  "Down  with  the  Kar  Tuki !" 
"Out  with  the  debt  scourge !"  "Down  with  the  black 
hole!"  "To  the  ground  with  the  home  ravisher!" 
"Flames  wipe  it  from  the  earth!"  and  many  similar 
cries  went  up  from  the  madmen. 

In  vain  did  Ortro  and  some  of  the  cooler  heads  ex-' 
postulate  and  endeavor  to  calm  the  men.  The  fire- 
brand had  been  cast  among  them  and  that  tinder  in 
their  breasts,  passion,  was  one  fierce  blaze.  If  quen- 
ched in  one  man's  breast  it  would  be  immediately  re- 
kindled by  the  blaze  of  passion  all  around.  It  was  a 
conflagration  of  passion  and  no  single  stream  of  cool 
reason  could  hope  to  quench  it.  No  calm  deliberation 
could  gain  hearing  now. 

■» 

While  Zuzo,  in  his  blind  paroxysm  of  rage,  was 
seeking  to  vent  his  passion  for  revenge,  still  lying  over 
the  dead  body  of  Prince  Urg,  a  procession  of  ser- 
pents, who  had  escaped  from  the  chamber  above, 
were  gliding  slowly  forward,  moving  toward  the  dead 
man.  The  presence  of  Zuzo  did  not  deter  them  in  the 
least  in  their  forward  march.  Onward  they  crept  till 
they  reached  the  body  which  they  began  to  lick  with 
their  tongues.  Some  climbed  over  it,  some  coiled 
round  its  limbs,  some  climbed  over  the  living  man,  who 
lay  there  in  his  fierce  passion  unmoved  by  his  sur- 
roundings. His  mind  was  transfixed  and  his  body  lay 
like  an  immovable  statue.  The  serpents  became  more 
bold  and  coiled  around  the  living  body ;  but  Zuzo  was 
dead  —  a  madman  lived  in  that  frame. 

Presently  the  madman  relaxed  his  grip  on  the  dead 
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man's  throat,  and  slowly,  as  if  waking  from  a  slum- 
ber, lie  gave  evidences  of  coming  back  to  an  approach 
to  sense.  He  did  not  move  a  muscle  at  sight  of  the 
loathsome  reptiles,  and  changing  his  attitude  he  sat 
up  playing  with  them  as  a  child  would  play  with  toys. 
He  did  not  realize  the  slightest  touch  of  fear.  He 
conversed  with  them:  "Ye  have  the  true  wisdom  of 
life,  wee  pets,  with  no  heart  in  the  breast  and  in  the 
tongue  the  venom  of  death  !  Your  souls  are  free  from 
the  anguish  heaven  inflicts  upon  our  kind.  You  are 
cold  and  yourselves  hold  the  sting  that  death  holds 
over  men.  You  are  kings  over  death!  Proud  man  is  a 
slave;  the  sooner  he's  dead  the  better  for  all  the 
race ! " 

^  While  speaking  he  fondled  and  kissed  the  serpents 
with  the  utmost  impunity. 

In  his  mind  the  whole  world  had  changed.  In  his 
deadly  passion  the  world  had  become  a  battle  field  in 
which  treachery  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of  peace  to 
more  readily  strike  her  blows  for  vengeance  and  ruin 
and  blood.  It  was  a  battle  field  from  beginning  to 
end  —  kill  and  murder  first  and  kill  and  murder  last; 
kill  for  gain  and  kill  again  for  revenge.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  carnival  of  blood.  The  world  had 
proven  to  him  a  treacherous  friend  whom  he  had 
trusted  unwisely,  and  now  revenge  alone  was  all  that 
he  had  left.  It  had  been  a  delusion  from  the  start— a 
snare  to  entrap  men— a  mere  instrument  of  abuse.  It 
was  a  cold,  indifferent,  venomous  thing,  to  whose 
character  the  serpents  around  him  were  saintly  creat- 
ures. They  did  not  masquerade;  they  did  not  assume 
a  false  attitude;  men  knew  what  they  were  and  were 
warned.  But  the  world  denied  its  venom,  invited 
confidence  and  then  struck  down  its  victims.  What 
bond  was  there  between  him  and  such  a  world?    None ! 
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Borne  on  by  a  flood  of  mad  reasoning  the  world 
lost  all  ties  that  had  hitherto  been  sacred  to  him.  In 
his  whirlwind  of  passion,  cut  loose  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren —  his  closest  ties,  all  else  was  lost  to  recognition 
and  madness  reigned  supreme. 

Suddenly,  as  if  animated  by  a  new  thought,  he 
disengaged  the  coil  of  serpents  wound  around  him  and 
rushed  down  the  stairway  and  out  into  the  air. 

His  faculties  were  not  absent,  but  were  closed  to 
every  impulse  other  than  blood-spilling  and  vengeance. 
He  thirsted  for  blood  as  a  miser  thirsts  for  gold,  as 
men  hunger  for  bread.  The  religious  fervor  and  the 
heroic  spirit  that  had  heretofore  been  strong,  active 
forces  within  him  were  still  there.  It  was  the  world 
that  had  changed.  It  had  proven  a  terrible  decep- 
tion— a  capricious,  fitful  thing,  unworthy  treatment 
through  calculation  or  restraint.  His  madness  was 
the  reflex  of  the  world's  disorder. 

The  god-power  within  him  had  not  lost  its  force 
but  had  changed  its  direction  and  had  become  a  power 
demoniac.  The  stalwart  mountain  that  had  main- 
tained thousands  upon  its  grassy  slopes  had  been  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  volcano  —  an  intense  energy 
devoted  alone  to  destruction. 

Into  the  camera  of  this  man's  mind  Satan  had 
entered  and  on  the  plate  of  consciousness  impressed 
his  evil  image.  Satan  was  king,  and  from  the  throne 
of  will  issued  his  mandates  to  the  body  state  whose 
functions  he  usurped.  The  great  fortress  reason 
and  all  the  powerful  cannon  of  passion  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  evil  one  and  had  been  con- 
verted into  an  engine  of  evil  purpose. 

Flourishing  a  dagger  over  his  head,  Zuzo  departed. 
The  work  of  death  did  not  in  the  least  seem  un- 
usual.    On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  perfectly  natural; 
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it  pleased  him  as  if  it  had  been  a  successful  move  in 
the  ambition  of  his  life.  Had  riches  been  his  aim  he 
could  not  have  acquired  his  first  fortune  with  greater 
zest.  He  was  only  vengeance-mad  as  other  men  are 
riches-mad. 

By  some  instinctive  recollection  he  moved  on 
toward  the  Kar  Tuki.  The  plans  of  the  previous  night 
had  been  entirely  forgotten,  but  as  he  saw  the  throng 
of  men  in  the  distance  they  came  back  to  him  in  a 
vague  form.  He  realized  that  these  were  his  former 
companions  in  imprisonment  and  his  natural  impulse 
for  vengeance  impelled  him  to  seize  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity. They  must  become  an  implement  for  vengeance. 
A  few  well-directed  words  connecting  his  own  wrongs 
with  their  sufferings  would  change  the  restless  multi- 
tude to  a  mob  of  destruction.  He  heard  the  shouts  of 
"justice  for  justice"  and  seizing  them  as  a  theme  for 
vengeance,  added  the  words  "blood  for  blood!" 

His  was  not  the  voice  of  the  self-seeking  dema- 
gogue bent  only  on  his  own  aggrandizement;  it  was 
not  a  human  orator  seeking  to  stir  men's  souls;  it  was 
a  messenger  from  the  god  of  destruction  whose  words 
were  thunderbolts,  whose  passions  were  the  light- 
nings. It  penetrated  every  being;  it  burned  the  soul; 
it  roused  the  sleeping  demon  from  his  depths  and 
crowned  him  in  the  hearts  of  these  people.  All  the 
dead  wrongs  that  slumbered  in  the  past  came  back  to 
life  howling  for  vengeance. 

The  words  of  Zuzo,  like  a  somnambulist's  foot- 
steps, went  to  their  purpose  home,  unconscious  of  all 
aim.  All  the  power  of  his  madness  was  concentrated 
in  these  words;  all  the  fire  of  his  soul  went  into  them. 
They  fairly  tingled  the  ear  and  made  the  blood  boil. 

To  his  brother  Ortro  these  utterances  were  be- 
wildering.     He  was  astonished  and    shocked.      He 
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could  not  realize  the  strange  tale  of  murder  and  the 
change  that  had  come  over  Zuzo  seemed  past  compre- 
hension. This  terrible  being  "was  no  more  like  Zuzo 
than  a  child's  voice  is  like  a  cannon's  roar.  He 
listened  to  the  speech,  paralyzed  and  dumbfounded. 

He  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  completely  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  He  had  never  seen'  his  brother  so 
violent  before — a  violence  that  appeared  grand  and 
superhuman  but  fearful  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason. 
He  had  never  seen  his  brother  animated  by  a  passion 
so  fierce  and  bloodthirsty;  he  had  never  seen  him  so 
beastly,  so  like  a  demon.  Zuzo,  the  patient;  the  calm 
philosopher;  the  loving  philanthropist;  the  cool-headed 
man  of  reason;  the  man  of  religious  fervor  and  pas- 
sion— it  could  not  be  that  Zuzo.  He  was  a  paradox. 
He  was  Zuzo  in  every  way,  but  in  all  the  grandest  and 
highest  phases  of  his  being  he  was  not  Zuzo. 

This  was  surely  another  being;  this  was  Zuzo  the 
destroyer. 

In  vain  did  Ortro  beseech  him  to  return  to  reason 
and  quiet  the  multitude.  In  vain  did  he  implore  him 
to  desist  from  urging  violence  and  in  vain  alike  were 
all  his  own  attempts  to  gain  a  hearing  before  the 
multitude.  The  flood  was  on.  The  stream  of  abuse 
that  had  started  centuries  back  had  been  withheld  only 
by  artificial  power,  by  the  dam  of  civil  authority,  and 
that  dam  had  burst.  A  perfect  cloudburst  of  venge- 
ance was  being  hurled  against  the  old  prison.  As  well 
bid  Niagara  stop  as  seek  to  repress  the  irresistible  de- 
luge that  threatened  e'er  long  to  bathe  the  yims  of 
Tsor  in  blood. 

Anathemas  of  every  description  were  being  hurled 
against  the  lords  of  Tsor. 

"They've  stolen  even  our  flesh  and  blood!"  piped  a 
small  weazen-faced    fellow  in  the  foreground,   who 
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looked  as  if  the  accusation  might  have  literally  re- 
ferred to  his  own  body. 

"They  would  steal  our  souls,  too,  if  they  could  only 
lay  hands  on  them,"  bellowed  a  stentorian  voice  from 
a  globular  specimen  of  obesity. 

"By  all  the  fiery  devils,"  squeaked  another,  "we'll 
have  their  blood  till  all  the  yams  and  yims  are  crim- 
soned!" 

Ortro  made  another  attempt  to  address  the  men  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  uproar.  He  exhausted 
himself  in  efforts  to  gain  attention.  He  seized  a  huge 
bell  and  rang  furiously  to  get  their  ears.  He  begged 
the  men  to  maintain  order  as  they  hoped  to  succeed. 
He  besought  them  to  abstain  from  bloodshed  and 
violence,  but  in  response  was  confronted  with  shouts 
of  '  'Down  with  the  traitor !"  '  'Hang  him !"  '  'Kill  him !" 
"Kill  the  traitor!" 

A  crowd  of  angry  men  surged  to  the  platform  and 
climbed  toward  him.  He  held  his  ground,  calmly  ask- 
ing what  they  would  have. 

"Your  blood,"  responded  a  tall,  lank  Tsoran,  ad- 
vancing to  seize  him.  Ortro  struck  the  man  down  with 
a  well-aimed  blow,  but  the  next  moment  he  was  seized 
hand  and  foot  by  the  mob  and  hurled  against  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  He  struck  a  projection  on  the 
flaming  wall,  breaking  his  spine,  and  before  the  body 
reached  the  ground  life  was  already  extinct. 

Near  by  Zuzo,  who  but  yesterday  would  have  died 
for  his  brother,  looked  on  with  utter  indifference, 
absorbed  in  urging  on  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  poor  madmen  of  revolution,  blood-hungry,  cal- 
lous and  insensible  in  their  frenzy,  do  all  their  mur- 
derous work  in  a  few  hours.  The  money-hungry  mad- 
men of  the  world  are  no  less  callous  and  insensible  to 
the  subtle  murder  they  slowly  and  unceasingly  com- 
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mit,  daily,  hourly  and  yearly,  from  age  to  age.  They, 
too,  labor  under  a  delusion,  a  dream  of  pillage  and 
murder  in  which  they  revel  by  the  side  of  untold  suf- 
fering—  in  which  they,  too,  look  on  indifferently, 
living  ill  their  revels  while  the  flesh  of  their  flesh  is 
being  smitten  to  the  earth.  The  dream  of  madness 
in  which  they  live  seems  natural  also,  to  them  per- 
fectly natural.  To  them,  things  should  be  so.  Let 
us  not  disturb  their  carnival. 

Soon  after  a  thundering  cry  went  up  from  the  yim, 
followed  by  repeated  huzzas^  The  glass  in  the  tall 
towers  over  the  prison  was  beginning  to  melt  and  was 
running  down  along  the  walls  in  ruby  streams.  Strik- 
ing the  cold  earth  the  hot  liquid  burst  into  a  spray  of 
brilliant  globules,  shooting  into  the  air  and  piercing 
the  upper  smoke,  through  which  they  sank  again  like 
BO  many  falling  stars  upon  a  summer  night.  All  the 
walls  were  soon  running  with  sheets  of  liquid  glass, 
whose  varied  colors  mingled  with  the  frequent  rising 
sprays  of  crystal  globules  formed  a  gorgeous  pano- 
rama. 

For  awhile  the  men  forgot  their  dark  mission  and 
stood  gazing  breathlessly  at  the  display.  Suddenly  a 
loud  crash  announced  the  falling  of  the  northern 
tower.  This  time  a  tremendous  spray  of  globules 
rose,  many  of  the  fiery  little  balls  falling  upon  the 
heads  of  the  men  in  the  yim,  who  howled  with  pain 
while  their  companions  hooted  and  jeered.  All  the 
inflammable  material  in  the  ruins  added  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat,  and  soon  there  formed  underneath  a 
small  lake  of  molten  glass  that  worked  its  way  down- 
ward wherever  an  avenue  was  open. 

One  by  one  the  walls  came  crashing  into  the  pool 
of  liquid  glass,  receiving  fresh  material  as  fast  as  it 
ran  off  into  the  lower  floors,  the  yim  being  all  thQ 
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while  one  continuous  roar  of  tumultuous  delight. 
The  triumph  of  the  mob  was  complete.  The  Kar  Tuki 
was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  curse  of  centuries  was  com- 
pletely blotted  out. 

What  became  of  the  officials  confined  within  its 
lower  cells  no  one  will  ever  know.  Whether  they 
found  a  safe  refuge  on  the  lowest  floor  or  whether,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  they  managed  to  escape 
from  the  building;  or  whether  they  had  possibly  been 
suffocated  in  the  cells  may  only  be  conjectured.  That 
they  were  never  again  heard  from  is  all  that  can  be 
said,  and  it  may  only  be  hoped  that  they  succeeded  in 
escaping  unnoticed. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  spread  rapidly.  All  over 
Tsor  it  traveled  from  lip  to  lip.  Two  hours  after  sun- 
rise it  was  the  theme  in  every  household  in  that  city 
of  a  million  souls. 

On  the  Tok  Yim  the  idle  kneelers  hailed  the  news 
with  delight,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  burning  of 
the  Kar  Tuki  they  became  wild  with  exultation. 
They  hurried  in  large  crowds  to  the  scenes  of  tumult 
where  they  helped  to  swell  the  throng  and  soon  be- 
came infused  with  the  spirit  of  violence  that  pre- 
vailed. 

As  the  news  was  authenticated  the  factories  closed 
and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  poured 
out  into  the  yim,  the  majority  at  once  departing  for 
their  homes,  where  they  remained  in  readiness  for 
any  danger  that  might  threaten  the  household. 

Thousands,  however,  joined  the  crowds  going 
towards  the  Kar  Tuki,  all  driven  by  a  curiosity  to 
see  what  was  going  on — an  anxiety  to  be  present  in 
case  anything  unusual  transpired,  without  the  least 
definite  aim  or  motive  to  guide  them. 

From  the  Kar  Tuki  the  center  of  attraction  was 
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now  shifted  to  the  Kar  Yuk.  All  told,  there  must  now 
have  been  a  hundred  thousand  persons  converging 
toward  the  center  of  Tsor,  toward  the  great  Kar  Yuk. 

Zuzo  meanwhile  was  not  idle.  The  Kar  Yuk  must 
also  be  destroyed.  The  heart  of  this  democratic  des- 
potism of  wealth,  containing  the  royal  temple  with  its 
upper  halls  all  filled  with  records  upon  whose  entries 
rested  all  the  titles  to  property  in  Tsor — this  practical 
key  to  the  vaults  of  despotism — this  vital  organ  of 
the  monster — must  be  destroyed;  the  Kar  Yuk  must 
be  leveled  to  the  ground !  He  aimed  to  destroy  order 
and  he  struck  at  its  root  here.  He  aimed  no  further. 
What  greater  victory  could  madness  ask  ? 

The  Kar  Tuki  was  already  a  mass  of  ruins,  and 
now  all  attention  was  centered  upon  the  towering 
Yuk.  Within  its  chambers  were  confined  a  whole 
legion  of  priests.  In  imposing  majesty  they  were  as- 
sembled among  the  minor  temples  on  the  lower  floor, 
gathered  in  worship  around  their  favorite  idols. 

The  upper  floors  were  all  vacated,  and  now  before 
their  god-idols  the  priests  chanted  in  slow  and  meas- 
ured cadence  while  marching  in  a  circle  around  the 
sombre  images.  Their  chiefs  stood  directly  in  front 
of  the  massive  idols  going  through  a  weird  dance,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  narrated  in  woeful  man- 
ner the  tales  of  their  sin  and  wrong-doing.  Into 
their  huge  incense  vats  they  poured  a  mixture  of 
sacred  barks  and  roots  from  which  pale,  thin  pillars 
of  odorous  smoke  arose.  Then  they  decked  their 
idols  with  rich  garments  dotted  with  rarest  jewels. 

Meanwhile  the  priests  had  ranged  themselves  in 
lines  as  in  military  drill.  A  long  silence  reigned,  and 
at  the  stroke  of  a  gong  the  priests,  as  if  acting  by  a 
single  impulse,  fell  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  dark 
halls  and  lay  there  like  dead. 
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The  chief  priests,  still  erect,  began  reciting  short 
stanzas  of  a  strange,  musical  gibberish  between  each 
stanza  going  through  a  series  of  odd  antics  in  the  way 
of  leaping  and  dancing  upon  the  bodies  of  the  pros- 
trate subordinates. 

Not  a  muscle  moved  to  indicate  a  sign  of  life 
among  the  priests  lying  upon  the  floor.  The  chiefs 
proceeded  with  their  rites,  later  on  using  whips  and 
sharp  instruments  upon  the  fallen  idolators,  pricking 
and  hewing  their  flesh  yet  provoking  no  token  of  life 
in  these  determined  penitents  who  sought  thus  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  their  gods. 

In  the  meantime  the  outer  path  that  wound  upward 
around  the  great  tower  was  filled  far  up  with  fierce  Tso- 
rans  who  had  formed  in  a  double  line  extending  many 
miles  in  length.  Between  these  lines  hundreds  of 
buckets  filled  with  pitch  were  being  passed  up  to  be 
poured  on  the  walls  and  handed  down  again  to  be 
re-filled  and  kept  in  continuous  circuit. 

Steadily  the  work  was  progressing.  All  day  long 
great  casks  of  pitch  were  being  rolled  through  the  yims 
to  the  foot  of  the  Kar  Yuk.  All  day  long  the  buckets 
were  kept  in  motion  until  the  walls  of  the  monster 
building,  to  a  height  of  more  than  four  hundred  feet, 
were  thickly  coated  with  the  purple  liquid.  Thou- 
sands of  casks  were  consumed  in  covering  the  sides  of 
this  colossal  tower  and  it  was  coated  scarce  half  way 
to  the  top. 

Within,  the  priests  were  still  lying  prostrate  en- 
gaged in  their  harsh  rite  of  penance.  They  lay  like 
logs  of  wood,  their  minds  by  the  force  of  long  acquired 
habit,  conquering  the  rebellious  senses.  They  felt 
within  a  blind  faith  that  there  could  be  no  danger  if 
only  their  gods  were  with  them. 

The  chief  priests  finally  withdrew  to  a  secluded 
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corner  where  they  held  a  council  as  a  result  of  which 
they  prepared  to  go  forth  to  test  their  power  over  the 
multitude  by  invoking  the  Curse  (M  Kodor,  an  influ- 
ence that  in  past  years  had  been  very  potent. 

They  went  forth  upon  this  mission  with  solemn 
mien,  proudly  confident  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
high  dignitaries  in  their  sacerdotal  garments  before 
the  temple  would  be  infallible  in  pacifying  the  mad- 
dened masses.  They  were  not  out  very  long,  however, 
before  they  returned  in  terrible  discomfiture  and 
minus  several  of  their  number.  They  had  been 
hooted  and  jeered  by  the  crowd  who  sent  the  Curse 
of  Kodor  back  as  a  boomerang  upon  the  heads  of  the 
priests.  They  pelted  the  latter  with  stones,  tore  their 
garments  and  bore  several  of  them  off  as  prisoners 
whom  they  permitted  to  escape  only  after  passing 
through  a  fearful  gauntlet  of  abuse. 

All  beliefs  sustained  largely  by  social  force  suffer 
a  reaction  whenever  this  power  is  suddenly  with- 
drawn, and  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Zmun 
with  its  Curse  of  Kodor  seemed  to  have  vanished 
marvelously  quick — something  almost  incredible,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  religion  which  was  outside  of  the 
heart  in  the  shape  of  an  institution  wrapped  in  a 
thousand  folds  of  form  and  ceremony  and  literal 
beliefs  had  long  ago  crumbled  and  had  been  for  cen- 
turies held  in  place  by  the  guys  of  social  force  and 
social  needs.  That  the  creed  from  the  beginning  had 
carried  in  its  structure  much  of  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  power  was  overlooked.  By  its  very  central 
position  in  social  life  it  was  clad  with  vast  power 
which  it  appropriated  to  aggrandize  the  institution  of 
religion  while  repudiating  the  social  obligations  in- 
volved in  its  power.  Religion  could  die  in  the  human 
heart  but  the  institution  of  religion,  like  its  idols,  was 
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to  be  glorified.  The  multitude  came  to  its  shrines 
because  these  practically  exclusive  speaking  organs  of 
the  public  frightened  them  with  tales  of  horrid  pun- 
ishments buzzed  constantly  in  their  ears — tales  cun- 
ingly  wrought  so  that  no  one  could  disprove  them,  com- 
ing from  assumed  sources  beyond  human  reach.  Even 
the  more  intelligent  came  because  it  could  damn  their 
social  happiness  by  ostracism  and  a  host  of  contingent 
evils,  and  this  whip  of  blackmail  drove  thousands  to 
crouch  in  the  corners  of  the  temples — not  through 
fear  for  themselves  but  fearing  evil  to  their  daughters, 
brothers  or  sisters  if  placed  under  the  ban  of  Zmun's 
frown.  This  arrogant  creed  that  sought  to  make  the 
beliefs  of  one  age  bind  all  the  generations  to  come — 
that  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  commerce  of  Tsor, 
now  so  flagrantly  exposed — stood  for  once  unmasked, 
its  power  consumed,  like  a  huge  idol  burned  and 
turned  to  ashes. 

Poor  deluded  wretches;  deceived  by  their  own 
blindness!  They  thought  the  men  of  Tsor  came  to 
them  of  their  religion  when  they  came  driven  by 
worldly  dependence.  They  thought  the  religion  of 
Zmun  was  rooted  in  their  hearts,  but  they  found  they 
had  made  hypocrites  and  the  callousness  they  had 
nourished  with  the  Curse  of  Kodor  and  the  Kar  Tuki 
had  grown  to  roaring  evils  that  threatened  now  to  de- 
stroy their  temple  and  crush  them  in  its  ruins. 

When  night  came  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  pitch- 
covered  walls.  Gradually  a  circle  of  flames  began  to 
ascend  from  the  base  of  the  Yuk  and  was  hissing  and 
crackling  with  fierce  vigor  while  a  savage  shout  went 
up  from  the  sea  of  living  forms  extending  far  out  in 
the  dark  as  if  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Tsor.  A  crazed 
and  rampant  mob  occupied  the  foreground  and  their 
deeds  of  lawlessness  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
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Tlie  lower  half  of  the  Kar  Yuk  was  now  trans- 
formed into  a  colossal  drum  of  fire,  while  all  above  was 
hidden  in  a  dense  pillar  of  smoke  towering  to  the  sky. 
It  formed  a  stupendous  image  whose  dark  frown  was 
full  of  ominous  significance.  Millions  of  flaming 
tongues  hissed  'round  its  glowing  sides,  which  now 
and  then  flashed  like  a  wall  of  gems.  Higher  up,  above 
the  flames,  a  series  of  glowing  streaks  played  like  rain- 
bow bands  half  hidden  in  the  smoke.  Mirrored  sec 
tions  reflected  and  multiplied  the  lights  until  the  great 
walls  appeared  a  monster  kaleidoscopic  belt,  high  up 
in  air  —  a  perfect  marvel  of  magnificence ! 

The  mass  of  humanity  below  gazed  aloft  in  wonder 
at  the  imposing  grandeur  of  this  colossal  panorama. 
Far  off,  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Tsor,  the  light  was 
clearly  visible  and  for  miles  around  the  housetops 
were  peopled — men,  women  and  children  gazing  upon 
the  terrible  but  wonderfully  fascinating  picture. 
The  roofs  on  the  Kar  Yim,  the  innermost  yim  that 
circled  'round  the  Yuk,  shone  like  surfaces  of  silver  on 
which  all  shades  of  color  played  and  danced.  Colors 
and  combinations  of  hues  and  shades  whose  richness 
defied  description,  feasted  the  eyes;  and  now  and 
then,  as  some  extraordinarily  beautiful  flashes  greeted 
their  view,  loud,  ringing  shouts  of  applause  burst  on 
the  still  atmosphere  of  night  and  were  echoed  and  re- 
echoed from  yim  to  yim,  like  a  grand  peal  of  thunder 
rolling  o'er  the  heavens. 

Wonder  and  amazement  held  Tsor  spellbound.  Be- 
neath this  passion  welled  a  dark  ocean  of  awe.  The 
unparalled  brilliance  of  this  show  of  splendor  measur- 
ed the  depths  of  the  darkness  underneath. 

In  the  halls  of  the  great  temple  the  prostrate  priests 
still  lay  immovable.  Their  garments  had  been  hacked 
into  bloody  shreds  that  lay  scattered  over  the  floor. 
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The  chief  priests  carried  the  work  of  mutilation  to  the 
extreme  of  torture  and  one  priest  had  already  bled  to 
death.  Still  their  gods  were  unappeased.  The  chiefs 
held  another  council.  The  gods  must  be  appeased  at 
all  hazards. 

A  huge  bonfire  was  built  at  the  feet  of  each  of  the 
greater  idols  and  when  the  flames  were  blazing  in  full 
fury  they  dragged  from  the  floor  a  number  of  the 
prostrate  priests  and  into  each  fire  they  cast  a  victim. 
Then,  standing  before  these  human  sacrifices  each  of 
the  chiefs  repeated  a  solemn  invocation  and  fell  down 
clinging  to  the  feet  of  his  idol. 

The  victims  met  their  death  without  a  cry — with- 
out a  murmur.  The  heroism  of  their  faith  was  almost 
superhuman.  By  this  sacrifice  they  believed  they  were 
to  be  absolved  from  all  their  sins  and  an  eternity  of 
bliss  would  open  up  to  them.  Was  this  courage  or 
cowardice?  Was  it  the  warm  and  sensitive  —  the 
sympathetic,  or  the  cold  and  callous  in  man?  Were 
these  living  beings  or  were  they  already  dead? 

To  the  chief  priests,  faith-mad,  superstitious  men, 
these  murders  seemed  natural  also,  perfectly  natural. 
They  too  were  totally  indifferent  to  the  real  active 
world — the  true  life  —  worshipping  apart  a  cold  creed 
of  words. 

Against  the  threatening  evils  of  the  unknown  future 
the  miser  piles  his  wall  of  glittering  gold ;  the  pluto- 
crat a  tower  of  dazzling  figures,  while  the  bigot  builds 
mountains  of  dead  prayers  out  of  cold  words,  each  be- 
ing in  his  own  way  deaf  to  the  cries  of  those  they 
trample  under  foot  in  the  real  life — the  life  they  live 
today. 

While  these  horrible  rites  were  being  performed 
within  the  Yuk  and  all  Tsor  was  entranced  with  the 
burning  temple,  the  Yam  Yim  was  being  converted 
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into  a  theater  of  carnage.  Among  the  homes  of  its 
stately  lords  raged  a  reign  of  vandalism.  Bands  of 
lawless  men  and  furious  women  ransacked  and  pil- 
laged houses,  killing  and  outraging  with  a  brutality 
worse  than  that  of  beasts.  The  dagger  and  the  torch 
were  in  the  hands  of  fiends.  Entire  families  were 
butchered  and  thousands  fled  in  haste,  leaving  behind 
all  they  had.  The  most  revolting  orgies  ensued  and 
madness  became  truly  epidemic. 

Drugs  were  indulged  in  such  as  plunge  the  mind 
into  terrific  fury  in  which  judgment  and  will,  the 
brakes  that  check  our  over-hasty  movements,  were 
paralyzed,  and  the  energies  within  went  spinning  on 
with  resistless  speed.  All  the  latent  forces  pf  the  mind 
that  are  ordinarily  held  in  balance  were  let  loose  to  ex- 
haust themselves  in  a  day — a  chaotic  mass  of  cruel, 
aimless  force.  Even  on  the  pet  animals  of  the  house- 
hold they  wreaked  their  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  Tsorans  were  still  gazing  from  the 
housetops  upon  the  burning  Yuk.  While  they  were 
watching,  a  wonderfully  beautiful  series  of  stripes, 
alternately  emerald  and  ruby,  flashed  across  the  walls, 
half  way  up  and  lingered  before  their  eyes,  a  very 
paragon  of  splendor.  The  thundering  outburst  of  ap- 
plause that  followed  this  vision  was  repeated  in 
widening  circles  from  yim  to  yim.  The  noise  of  the 
uproar  had  not  yet  died  away  when  a  sharp  and  in- 
tense crackling  sound  startled  the  million  lookers-on. 
From  the  north  side  of  that  beautiful  belt  shot  forth 
a  dozen  silvery  streams  of  molten  liquid,  and  a 
moment  later  the  upper  portion  of  the  Yuk  slid 
forward  with  an  oblique  downward  lurch  toward 
the  north  side  where  it  had  first  weakened.  Before 
the  vast  audience  could  realize  this  shift  the  entire 
upper  portion  of  the  Yuk  toppled  over,  striking  the 
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groimd  with  a  terrific  crash.  It  was  followed  by  a 
fearful  suspense  in  which  the  host  of  spectators  waited 
breathless,  brought  to  a  sudden  realization  of  the  aw- 
ful calamity  that  was  to  spread  from  the  darkness  in 
the  wreck  below. 

The  Pride  of  Tsor  was  in  ruins.  Its  towering  head 
that  had  for  centuries  inspired  only  wonder  and  admi- 
ration was  leveled  to  the  ground.  Its  grand  walls 
pictured  with  historic  life  were  degraded  into  a  form- 
less liquid.  As  if  in  the  terrible  throes  of  a  death- 
struggle;  as  if  resisting  to  the  utmost  the  dull  obloquy 
to  which  it  was  being  doomed,  and  as  if  animated  with 
an  undying  hunger  for  admiration,  it  sent  up  from  its 
ruins  a  hundred  fiery  fountains;  it  rose  in  the  dark  like 
a  vast  bouquet  of  stars  aglow  in  every  color  and  then 
it  sank  slowly  from  view  in  the  deep  bosom  of  night. 

The  awe  inspired  by  the  crash  was  lightened  by 
the  glitter  that  came  after.  The  true  significance  of 
events  was  strongly  reflected  in  the  fitful  splendor 
of  the  show  and  the  deep  gloom  that  filled  the  inter- 
vals between. 

Before  long  the  lower  walls  of  the  Yuk  began 
giving  way — at  times  crashing  in,  and  then  again 
dwindling  away  into  the  molten  pool  at  their  base. 
Slowly  all  was  turning  into  one  mass  below.  Slower 
and  feebler  the  flames  flickered.  The  variegated 
colors  merged  gradually  into  a  dull,  silvery  sheet  and 
the  great  field  of  ruins  took  on  a  ghastly  look  in  the 
gloom  that  was  deepening  around  it. 

The  outer  multitude  had  scattered;  some  to  their 
homes  and  some  to  tlie  Yam  Yim.  The  inner  mob, 
composed  mainly  of  the  least  intellectual  of  the  semi- 
naked  ex-prisoners,  now  also  began  to  break  up,  but 
only  to  renew  in  other  quarters  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion.   It  had  only  begun  its  carnival  of  crime. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  follow  them  further.  Enough 
to  say  that  the  same  lawlessness  and  dreadful  orgies 
that  had  thus  far  only  been  enacted  in  the  Yam  Yim 
were  now  repeated  in  the  Tekya,  the  Oksh  and  the 
Oz  yiras  where  the  merchants'  stores  and  warehouses 
and  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do  classes  were. 

The  terrible  reign  of  inhumanity  that  darkened 
the  city  for  many  days  thereafter  was  but  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rule  that  had  preceded.  It  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  society  cemented  only  by  force  and  forced 
beliefs — a  mock  realm  whose  rocks  were  tinsel  and 
whose  truths  refused  to  face  scrutiny. 

Zuzo,  the  scourge  of  Tsor,  that  unfortunate  man, 
was  never  seen  again.  He  had  been  observed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kar  Yuk  just  before  the  crash.  The 
ghastly  ruins  over  his  head  became  a  fit  monument  to 
the  emptiness  of  revenge,  to  madness  and  to  his  sad 
career. 

The  spirit  of  destruction  that  was  carried  beyond 
his  life  was  still  an  active  force,  but  would  soon  be  ex- 
pended. Was  not  the  seed  of  eternal  truth  which  had 
been  cast  upon  Tsor's  soil  also  left  after  him?  Surely 
a  new  life  was  dawning  upon  Tsor  ;  the  foundation  of 
a  new  temple  was  already  built,  the  seed  of  a  higher 
brotherhood  already  planted.  A  fairer  temple  was 
soon  to  rise  —  one  truly  reaching  the  skies,  bringing 
them  nearer  to  God. 

Let  us  carry  his  grave  in  our  memory  and  lighten 
the  darker  side  of  his  life  with  those  wreath-words  of 
forgiveness,  "More  sinned  against  than  sinning!" 


CHAPTER  XXU 

FREEDOM   DAY   IN  TISMUT7W. 

Freedom  Day  was  being  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
in  Utopia.  The  great  city  of  Tismoul  was  one  vast 
flutter  of  excitement.  All  attention  was  centered  on 
the  ancient  Royal  avenue,  her  grandest  thoroughfare, 
now  thick-lined  with  enthusiastic  spectators  upon 
either  side  of  the  broad  slopes  leading  to  the  roadway. 
It  was  a  new  holiday,  the  first  anniversary  of  a  mira* 
culous  transformation  in  her  government  and  in  her 
welfare.  This  was  not  a  mere  bread  and  butter  vic- 
tory; it  was  a  spiritual  triumph — a  triumph  of  the 
the  soul.  The  soul  could  now  expand  and  grow  upon 
the  manna  of  liberty,  for  liberty  is  the  bread  of  the  soul. 

Such  a  celebration  taught  the  many  to  realize  that 
they  are  one.  They  were  moved  by  one  impulse,  by 
one  infatuation,  by  one  worship.  The  whole  city  was 
one  church,  the  whole  people  had  one  soul  and  in  that 
soul  was  God. 

A  soothing  music,  sad  but  thrilling,  varying  from 
the  most  plaintive  wails  to  the  liveliest  and  most  joy- 
inspiring  peals  besieged  the  ear — the  very  air  ever- 
head  seeming  to  teem  with  floating  strains.  It  was  in- 
tended to  betoken  the  triumph  of  the  ages  and  aimed 
to  express  regret  over  the  fallen  in  the  trail  of  victor- 
ies, yet  throbbing  with  joy  that  the  battles  were  over 
and  a  holier  life  had  begun. 

A  procession  was  advancing  in  the  distance  headed 
by  a  colossal  vehicle  on  which  stood  the  heroic  figure 
of  a  woman  shielding  her  two  children  from  the  on- 
slaught of   a   five-headed  beast,   representing  liberty 
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shielding  her  children,  Peace  and  Progress,  from  the 
demon  of  tyranny,  whose  heads  represented  cannibal- 
ism, slavery,  feudalism,  aristocracy  and  capitalism. 

Following  this  group  was  its  mate  showing  liberty 
triumphant,  her  armor  scattered  on  the  floor,  the  dead 
monster  at  her  feet  and  by  her  side  her  children  Peace 
and  Progress  looking  up  in  an  attitude  of  worship.  On 
a  pennant  waving  over  all  were  the  words  "Liberty 
Triumphant ;  Now  and  Forever !" 

Following  this  were  legion  upon  legion  of  marching 
citizens  in  the  regular  uniform  of  their  craft,  every 
craft  having  its  distinctive  uniform.  Thousands  of 
banners  and  pennants  related  the  triumphs  of  the  year 
and  communicated  to  the  spectators  instructive  lessons, 
teaching  in  brief  the  varied  truths  belonging  to  this 
new  epoch. 

Choruses  of  children  paraded  in  the  procession 
singing  songs  of  liberty  and  waving  the  flag  of  Utopia 
on  which  was  a  white  star  in  a  blue  field,  a  large 
number  of  variously  colored  beams  meeting  in  the  star 
which  typified  perfect  exchange,  the  beams  symboliz- 
ing the  varied  services  that  united  in  the  new  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Utopia. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  glorious  gala  day  and  the  uni- 
versal happiness  pointed  to  an  overwhelming  confi- 
dence in  the  new  State.  There  were  no  poorly-dressed 
people  to  be  seen ;  and  throughout  the  city  there  was 
not  at  this  time  a  single  home  but  was  a  healthy, 
spacious,  clean  and  comfortable  abode.  Hundreds  of 
old  rookeries  had  been  torn  down  and  filthy  streets 
had  disappeared,  literally  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  sorry  looking  tramp  was  likewise  almost  en- 
tirely relegated  to  the  realm  of  myths  and  museums ; 
but  a  mere  handful  of  incorrigibles  remained  kept  in  a 
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special  district  tinder  greater  restriction  of  liberty  be- 
cause lacking  the  ability  to  move  at  large  without 
tampering  with  the  liberty  of  others.  They  were  the 
product  of  the  past,  incapable  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  wider  opportuni- 
ties thrown  open  to  them. 

When  I  reached  home  that  day  a  sealed  letter  was 
handed  me.  I  knew  at  once  it  was  from  Arda.  I 
hastily  tore  it  open  and  as  I  unfolded  the  leaves  a 
beautiful  pressed  violet  was  exposed  to  view.  It  was 
the  symbol  of  constancy  and  it  doubly  brought  to  mind 
my  almost  forgotten  Violet  over  the  sea.  Alas,  poor 
unhappy  girl !  In  the  Old  World  it  must  have  been  past 
1960  and  surely  we  would  never  meet  again  unless  be- 
yond the  grave. 

In  spite  of  everything  I  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
proaching myself  as  I  had  done  many  times  before. 
The  picture  Violet  invariably  bore  in  my  mind  was 
the  very  figure  of  Arda.  Her  voice  and  her  every 
move  was  a  reflection  of  Arda.  Could  it  be,  as  I  had 
often  thought,  her  entire  personality,  lost  in  memory, 
had  been  supplanted  y  Arda?  Was  Violet  any 
longer  more  than  a  name?  She  answered  no  distinct 
being  to  my  mind ;  she  was  a  mere  shadow,  a  dream. 

I  read  the  letter,  which  ran  as  follows ; 

To  Boss,  Now  OF  Tismoul: 

"With  keenest  pleasure  I  hasten  to  greet  my  other  soul,  my  truest 
friend  in  this  sad  world.  Oh  Koss,  if  you  could  only  imagine  the  hap- 
piness your  treasured  lines  brought  to  my  heart  I  fear  you  would  do 
nothing  but  write  every  blessed  hour.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  such 
good  news  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  great  city  in  which  you  are 
making  your  home.  The  fathers  of  Utopia  have  acted  with  almost 
divine  wisdom  in  fitting  their  laws  to  human  needs  and  I  wish  you 
would  thank  Ministers  Aggra  and  Tasha  in  my  behalf  for  the  many 
kindnesses  so  generously  extended  you.  Papa  Jurgo  has  just  recovered 
from  an  injury  he  had  received  to  his  ankle.  It  kept  him  in  the  house 
over  two  weeks  during  which  time  I  have  been  attending  him  and 
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assisting  in  the  dispatch  of  important  business  communications.  We 
are  going  to  drive  over  to  our  friend  Velva's  today.  She  has  been  dis- 
tracted ever  since  her  husband's  arrest,  and  besides  she  has  not  heard  a 
word  from  Meta  since  that  day.  It  seems  so  strangel  Papa  has  written 
to  the  Chief  Guardian  of  the  Peace  and  offered  a  special  reward  for  her 
restoration  but  nothing  has  thus  far  been  heard  and  I  am  praying  that 
we  may  meet  her  on  calling  today. 

After  reading  your  description  of  affairs  in  Utopia  Papa  is  recon- 
ciled to  our  removal,  particularly  since  the  Curse  of  Kodor  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  he  says  the  sooner  we  go  the  better.  He  is  going 
to  make  a  calculation  and  if  his  means  permit  intends  to  purchase  the 
release  of  Zuzo  and  his  unfortunate'  brother.  It  will  depend  some  on 
his  success  in  disposing  of  his  present  business  which  he  will  have  to 
sell  at  a  sacrifice.  He  says  it  is  wiser  to  sell  at  a  loss  than  conduct  a 
losing  business  with  constant  danger  of  ruin  before  him.  He  is  thor- 
oughly sick  of  business  in  Tsor;  merchants  seem  to  have  nothing  left  to 
do  now  but  stand  in  their  stalls  and  grumble  at  fate. 

As  I  am  writing  I  hear  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Kar  Tuki  have 
burned  that  structure  to  the  ground.  I  hope  they  have  not  attempted 
so  revolutionary  a  measure,  yet  I  long  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be 
no  Kar  Tuki  on  earth. 

The  violet  you  will  find  enclosed  was  plucked  yesterday  and  was 
pressed  in  the  volume  of  poems  you  left  me,  even  at  the  page  of  your 
favorite  verse  about  the  king  of  the  leaves  whose  empire  girdled  the 
earth  and  who  was  the  warden  of  all  the  great  secrets  of  life. 

I  fancy  your  new  world  must  be  as  near  like  paradise  as  present 
ideals  will  admit.  We  are  not  to  expect  a  painless  eternity  unless  we 
wish  to  become  painted  dummies,  or  nonentities.  War  is  a  perpetual 
necessity;  it  only  changes  its  fields  to  the  mental  and  moral  world, 
leaving  bodily  butchery  for  beasts. 

Tell  Dr.  Giniwig  I  love  him  as  much  as  ever  and  do  not  be  jealous 
yourself.  I  have  just  been  comparing  the  Bible  of  the  Colonists  with 
our  Book  of  Zmun  and  find  both  contain  great  truths,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced all  truth  is  sacred  and  is  God's  word  and  it  is  sinful  to  deny  or 
belittle  any  of  it.  The  paper,  cover  and  the  words— in  fact  all  the 
literal  meanings  of  these  books  are  like  the  dust  of  our  idols — they  are 
far  from  the  ideal  conveyed  by  the  idol  and  such  worship  is  vulgar  and 
degrading.  The  Book  of  Zmun  has  no  doubt  been  a  great  constructive 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Lukkan  mind,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  its  literalism  has  always  been  an  obstructive  element.  To 
become  a  constructive  force  its  truths  must  be  detached  and  held  above 
the  literal.  The  book  is  a  spiritual  reflex  and  not  a  literal  budget. 
A  messenger  is  waiting  to  bear  this  to  ♦^he  station  so  I  bid  you  a 
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hasty  but  not  less  loving  farewell.  Do  you  expect  to  visit  us  soonV 
Write  early  and  don't  forget  to  let  me  know  more  about  those  merry 
bachelor  quarters  Dr.  Giniwig  and  you  have  been  assigned. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Abda. 
Tsor,  1st  day,  1st  moon.    Tsoran  year  III. 

Putting  aside  the  epistle,  I  sat  up  in  my  chair  and 
was  soon  lost  in  reverie.  Strange,  thought  I,  how  the 
church  that  once  contained  all  the  higher  truth  has 
been  slowly  deserted;  art,  healing,  law,  literature,  all 
had  left  her  door  and  each  had  established  a  shrine 
of  its  own  with  its  own  spiritual  side  inseparable  from 
it,  so  that  the  voice  of  the  remaining  tenants  is  but  a 
faint  echo  of  its  former  self.  How  like  my  Violet  who 
had  vanished  from  me  all  but  in  name,  whose  real 
being  I  have  inherited  in  an  outer  world  —  in  my 
Arda,  her  true  ideal !  Is  not  the  church  also  an  ideal 
that  oft  remains  behind  in  life's  fitful  voyage  and 
when  we  are  driven  hopelessly  apart  must  we  each 
time  deny  our  newer  love  and  break  another  heart 
without  being  able  to  mend  the  old  that's  dead  to  us 
forever?  Must  we  withhold  our  love  from  the  new 
beings  that  enter  life's  arena  because  they  are  not 
akin  in  bodily  identity  with  our  friends  who  have 
passed  away?  We  revere  the  memory  but  do  not  love 
the  bones  of  the  departed.  We  may  also  revere  a 
creed  that's  dead  without  being  deterred  from  our 
loving  a  new  and  living  creed.  Reverence  is  for  the 
dead  but  love  is  for  the  living  only. 

That  evening  a  band  of  refugees  from  Tsor  arrived 
bringing  news  of  the  revolution  that  was  in  progress 
in  that  city.  On  hearing  of  it  I  at  once  recalled  the 
rumor  Arda  had  mentioned  and  I  then  realized  that 
it  was  only  too  true. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  I  packed  a  valise,  en- 
gaged  an  elphy,  and  without  more  ceremony  than 
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leaving  an  explanatory  note  for  the  Doctor  and  my 
host,  I  started  on  the  way  to  Tsor. 

Passing  through  a  village  the  next  morning  I  took 
breakfast  at  the  only  public  house  in  the  place.  My 
host  no  sooner  ascertained  the  direction  of  my  jour- 
ney than  he  advised  me  to  remain  where  I  was  or  else 
retrace  my  steps. 

"You'll  be  killed,  man,  if  you  enter  Tsor!"  he  in- 
sisted. '  'Why,  friend,  they  are  all  mad  in  that  city ! 
No  one  ever  heard  of  such  doings !  They  have  burned 
the  entire  place !" 

"Not  the  entire  city!"  I  exclaimed  in  amazement. 

'  'So  the  tale  goes ;  they  are  killing  each  other  off  so 
fast  there  won't  be  a  soul  left !  The  almighty  Zmun 
has  at  last  overtaken  the  wicked  city.  I  always  knew 
they  would  sometime  be  punished  for  their  unright- 
eousness. For  nigh  ten  years,  I  remember,  no  infidel 
has  been  punished  with  the  Curse  of  Kodor,  and  now 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  has  come  upon  them  at  last." 

"It  is  too  horrible  to  be  true,"  I  answered,  inwardly 
doubting  this  evidently  overcredulous  fellow. 

"It  is  true  as  the  Book  of  Zmun  !"  my  host  reiter- 
ated, "for  did  not  three  men  from  Tsor  tell  me  so  of 
their  own  lips  yesterday!  It  is  a  visitation  from 
heaven !  If  the  priests  have  no  heart  to  castigate  the 
wicked  the  great  Zmun  will  castigate  them  from 
heaven,  and  they  will  be  thrice  castigated.  Thus  it  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Zmun  and  it  is  just;  for,  see 
you,  the  infidelity  has  been  of  the  people  first ;  of  the 
priests  second,  and  all  being  guilty  they  deserve  to  be 
thrice  punished !" 

Of  course  I  did  see,  not  deeming  myself  well  enough 
versed  in  the  Book  of  Zmun  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

Before  leaving,  being  sore  from  the  bareback  riding 
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of  the  previous  night,  I  engaged  a  roja  to  take  me  to 
the  city,  but  1  could  not  persuade  the  frightened 
Tsoran  to  permit  his  property  to  be  hazarded  any 
nearer  than  within  an  hour's  drive  of  the  riotous  city. 
His  son  therefore  accompanied  me  until  within  view  of 
Tsor  when  we  parted  and  I  continued  on  the  back  of 
my  elphy. 

Entering  the  city  I  found  instead  of  meeting  with 
turbulent  mobs  the  yims  were  unusually  quiet. 

That  my  host's  tale  was  a  gross  exaggeration  was 
very  soon  apparent.  Crossing  the  city  on  my  way  to 
my  old  home  I  happened  to  pass  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Kar  Yuk,  and  I  almost  shudder  to  this  day  as  I  recall 
the  dismal  and  hideous  sight.  Human  skeletons  from 
which  the  flesh  had  been  picked  by  dogs  and  buzzards 
were  lying  scattered  about  and  here  and  there  in  the 
colossal  mass  of  molten  glass  I  could  see  the  blackened 
figure  of  a  human  body  that  must  have  been  suddenly 
engulfed  by  a  flood  of  the  liquid  and  had  been  later  on 
covered  with  layer  after  layer  until  it  lay  encased  far 
down  in  its  deep  transparent  tomb.  These  bodies  ap- 
peared like  huge  giants — an  optical  illusion  produced 
by  their  covering  of  glass. 

The  whole  formed  a  wonderful  mound,  a  glittering 
epitome  of  the  glory  and  of  the  sin  of  human  vanity. 
Acres  and  acres  of  glass  rose  in  varying  heights  and 
in  fantastic  shapes,  twisted  and  twirled — here  black- 
ened with  smoke,  there  aglow  like  a  field  of  diamonds. 
There  were  mountains  of  ruby  and  vales  of  ashy  dark- 
ness, spires  of  purple  and  silver  seas ;  there  were  crim- 
son crags  rising  up  like  monster  crystals ;  there  were 
lakes  of  red  that  looked  like  frozen  blood,  and  in  their 
bosoms  clasped  were  blackened  bodies  lying  stark  and 
stiff  like  huge  logs  eunk  there  forever.  There  were 
bridges  and  arches  and  pillars ;  there  were  clumps  of 
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trees  with  trunks  of  gold  and  there  were  grottos  in 
which  all  the  gems  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been 
set  together  to  blend  in  rival  brilliance.  "What  a  grand 
spectacle  and  hideous  recollection ! 

The  very  ruins  of  the  Yuk  clung  to  the  splendor  of 
its  ancient  fame  with  an  unyielding  tenacity.  Its 
wonderful  beauty  retained  a  charm  even  in  the  smoke 
and  dust  and  shapelessness  to  which  it  had  been 
doomed — even  in  that  sadder  sphere  of  sepulcher  to 
the  dead.  The  scene  was  so  vivid  and  weird,  so  strik- 
ing and  impressive,  that  it  appears  before  me  to  this 
day  in  all  the  distinctness  of  the  original. 

Midday  was  approaching  and  the  heat  had  already 
become  very  oppressive,  so  that  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  house  of  Jurgo  I  was  completely  exhausted. 

Arda  met  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  I  then  for 
the  first  tune  was  informed  of  the  tragedy  that  had  so 
sadly  ended  the  career  of  a  family  of  nature's  true 
nobility.  I  could  neither  weep  nor  speak,  I  was  so 
shocked  by  the  news. 

For  a  while  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Ross !"  Arda  began 
at  length,  taking  my  hand.  "You  cannot  imagine 
how  lonesome  I  have  been  since  this  misfortune." 

"It  is  a  fearful  blow,  Arda;"  I  said,  "as  long  as  I 
shall  live  some  sadness  from  my  heart  will  find  expres- 
sion in  recollection  of  these  friends." 

"Within  my  heart,"  Arda  added,  "each  one  of 
them  shall  have  a  chosen  spot  and  each  shall  be  an 
inspiration  living  again  in  me.  They  shall  live  in 
your  heart,  too,  Ross?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  touched  more  and  more,  "their 
souls  shall  join  my  own  ;  their's  were  souls  too  great  to 
perish  and  be  lost.  My  being  will  take  new  root  in 
memories  of  their  lives  and  carry  on  their  being." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   EBVELATION. 

The  evening  after  my  return  to  Tsor  Jurgo  and  I 
were  conversing  quietly  about  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  revolution. 

He  was  delighted  that  Utopia  was  so  happily  situ- 
ated and  being  very  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
drew  me  on,  by  degrees,  until  I  had  described  almost 
every  prominent  phase  of  Utopian  life.  I  even  men- 
tioned all  the  details  of  my  trip  to  Tsor  and  was  just 
engaged  in  attempting  to  describe  the  scene  of  the 
ruined  Kar  Yuk  when  a  most  peculiar  sensation  came 
over  me.  I  seemed  transfixed,  while  Jurgo  sat  in  his 
place  immovable  as  a  statue.  The  room  began  to 
\larken,  slowly  expanding  into  a  weird,  indescribable 
mist.  Overhead  a  dark  sky  was  cast,  lit  by  a  single 
star  of  inexpressible  brilliance.  Then  before  my  eyes, 
as  if  to  mock  my  puerile  attempt  at  description,  rose 
through  the  misty  veil  the  very  mound  of  the  ruined 

Kar  Yuk. 

I  was  held  as  in  a  trance.  I  could  neither  move 
nor  speak.  There  it  was;  exactly  as  I  had  seen  it 
during  the  day— all  its  brilliance  heightened  by  the 
black  robe  of  night  in  which  it  was  set.  Even  the 
huge  charred  bodies  lay  visible  in  their  tomb. 

The  air  around  me  seemed  pregnant  with  a  mys- 
terious magnetism  defying  the  senses.  I  almost  felt 
myself  drawn  to  the  scene.  I  felt  as  if  my  whole 
body  were  transparent  and  airy  matter  and  I,  aside 
from  conscious  sense  and  feeling,  had  really  no  bodily 
existence.    I  was  lost— mysteriously  lost  indeed,  for  I 
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was  lost  to  myself;  and  between  tlie  atmospliere,  the 
mound  and  my  own  body  I  could  not  on  my  life  dis- 
tinguish where  one  began  and  the  other  ended.  All 
was  one  sea,  and  while  distinctions  still  existed  I  would 
have  utterly  failed  in  bounding  them. 

In  this  strange  condition  my  vision  became  riveted 
to  a  charred  figure  rocking  slightly  within  the  tremu- 
lous sea  of  glass  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 

The  figure  appeared  of  gigantic  stature.  As  it  lay 
there  I  could  see  the  cinders  cracking  and  falling 
away,  as  if  the  body  were  undergoing  a  tangible  ex- 
pansion. I  could  see  the  face  recover  its  color  becom- 
ing a  swarthy  hue.  The  man  had  jet-black,  shaggy 
eyebrows  meeting  in  the  center  and  overlooking  a  pair 
of  intensely  black  eye-lashes.  His  nose  was  prominent 
and  his  face  was  marked  with  many  wrinkles.  My 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  in  this  figure.  His 
strange  transformation  and  the  awful  expression  of  sad- 
ness in  his  countenance  transfixed  my  mind  completely. 

The  man  in  the  glass  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  stoop- 
ing slightly.  A  huge,  black  gown  hung  to  his  feet. 
On  his  forehead  I  could  detect  the  pale  figure  of  a 
cross.  He  stared  vacantly  around  and  then  gave  vent 
to  a  most  agonizing  cry.  His  form  was  dreadfully 
bent;  he  trembled  in  every  limb;  his  dark,  wrinkled 
visage  bespeaking  an  age  in  strange  contrast  with  his 
raven  locks,  and  pleading  for  pity  with  an  eloquence 
pen  cannot  convey.  Bowing  his  head  as  he  sank  upon 
his  knees,  he  began  speaking  in  a  deep,  imploring  tone: 

'  'I  had  hoped  at  last  to  die  forever  here,  and  I  must 
live  again!  Can  I  never  rest — never  lay  down  this 
dreadful  burden — life!  O  God,  am  I  doomed  to  wander 
an  endless,  aimless  journey— drifting  through  all  the 
years,  forever  homeless!  No  shelter  here,  no  rest !  O 
God,  look  down  upon  the  path  my  wanderings  have 
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made — exiled  from  love,  a  picture  that  is  dark  for  all 
the  seeds  of  light  I've  strewn  along  its  desert  course! 
Is  this  to  be  forever,  this  wandering  in  the  dark?  Will 
that  promised  day  ne'er  come  when  Thou,  as  the  Mes- 
siah, shalt  reveal  Thyself  again  on  earth?  I  pray  for 
Thy  kingdom,  God;  for  in  my  wanderings  now,  even 
in  the  shadow  of  Thy  church — covering  all  the  earth, 
I  hear  but  tales  of  woe  and  sounds  of  agony!  Dark- 
ness and  doubt  sit  lurking  in  men's  souls  and  sighs 
and  groans  grow  deeper  and  more  desponding  day  by 
day.  Our  load  of  trial  outweighs  our  human  strength! 
All  around  is  sin,  and  even  for  the  righteous  no  ave- 
nue seems  clear.  Faith  in  ourselves  is  sinking  and 
men  are  breaking  ranks,  wading  through  sin,  declar- 
ing there  is  no  other  way!  O  God,  Thou  hast  not  left 
Thy  children!  Thou'lt  come  again,  Thou'lt  come!  O 
Master,  I  long  for  Thy  arrival  and  Thy  Kingdom! 
Master,  grant  my  prayer!" 

The  whole  vision  seemed  miraculous  and  when  I 
recognized  in  this  person  the  traditional  Wandering 
Jew  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  correct  identity.  It  could  have  been  no  other 
than  that  mysterious  personage. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  lasting  I  know  not  how 
long.  In  the  sky  above  a  dim  form  became  faintly 
visible  in  the  dark  and  steadily  grew  more  clear.  It 
looked  like  a  grey  mist  aggregating  and  shaping  itself 
into  the  figure  of  a  huge  cross  whose  arms  spanned  the 
heavens.  I  gazed  upon  it  in  breathless  suspense.  Then 
a  voice,  clear  and  calm,  spoke  out  of  the  impenetrable 
darkness  overhead,  saying: 

"Thou  sufferest  not  alone.  Thou  art  free  to  wander 
at  thy  will.  Here,  pinioned  to  my  cross,  I  linger  still 
— awaiting  the  eternal  dawn." 

The  brilliant  star  that  before  had  lit  up  the  sky, 
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now  returned  and  as  the  heavens  brightened  nnder  its 
rays  I  could  see  a  great  cross  and  there,  suspended  by 
thorns  which  pierced  His  flesh,  I  recognized  our  Sav- 
ior.   It  was  my  God! 

A  cheering  light  shone  in  the  luster  of  His  eyes, 
and  though  His  wan  face  hung  sad  upon  His  breast 
and  from  His  thorn-pierced  limbs  ran  streams  of  blood, 
He  struggled  with  His  suffering  like  a  God  who  knew 
the  end  and  looked  down  upon  the  swarthy  Hebrew 
with  compassion  as  to  say  "For  thee,  too,  I  feel!" 

A  cry  of  surprise  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  kneel- 
ing man  at  sight  of  the  vision  before  him.  Tears 
welled  from  his  eyes  and  his  whole  being  seemed  to 
be  moved. 

"Pardon,  O  pardon  Master;  that  I  should  ask  de- 
liverance ere  Thou  art  free!  Ever  in  my  wanderings 
hath  it  been  made  known  Thy  sufferings  had  ended 
upon  earth!  In  all  my  journeyings,  even  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth  have  I  found  Thy  cross, 
Thy  church,  Thy  people,  and  Thou  wert  ever  hailed 
as  the  Redeemer  who  from  the  cross  had  saved  man- 
kind!" 

As  he  was  uttering  the  last  words  the  sky  again 
darkened  and  the  brilliant  star  disappeared.  Only 
the  dim  outline  of  the  kneeling  man  was  visible,  his 
pallid  face  turned  upward  to  the  grey  cross  that  rested 
in  the  heavens. 

After  a  pause  the  voice  continued: 

"I  am  the  God  Almighty.  I  am  the  God  that  lived 
in  fetish  form,  in  that  of  dreaded  beasts,  in  the  fiery 
orbs  of  heaven,  in  thunder's  voice  and  in  the  frown- 
ing idols  that  filled  your  temples  once.  In  all  these 
forms  I  lived  as  the  Ideal  to  which  thy  mind  looked  up 
in  worship.  I  was  the  great  Ideal,  the  All-powerful 
Creator,  under  whose  image,  looking  up,  thou'st  ever 
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grown  to  higher  being  and  been  created  unto  higher 
spheres.  I  am  that  Jehova  under  whose  all-creative 
name  was  born  the  reign  of  law,  binding  all  into  con- 
cordant life  in  the  first  great  brotherhood.  I  am  that 
Jehova  who  came  down  as  Christ  and  suffered  to  teach 
a  broader  sympathy.  The  true,  living  Christ  was  the 
patient,  God-like  suffering  that  looked  on  wrong  as 
erring.  Into  your  hearts  the  high  ideal  came  of  God- 
like strength  wedded  to  infinite  love— the  seed  of 
higher  unity  and  truer  brotherhood !  In  this  ideal  I 
again  did  live,  and  in  its  worship — in  looking  up  to 
this  Ideal,  ye  have  grown  nearer  to  my  being.  This 
is  creation ! 

"In  the  lowliest  forms — in  plants,  in  beasts,  in  in- 
fant races,  in  every  stage  of  life — my  creation  lies  in 
worship,  in  upward  looking,  in  striving  toward  the 
highest !  Therefore,  my  child,  look  ever  up  and  in  true 
reverence  worship  thy  Ideal,  seeking  it  in  the  highest ! 

'  'I  am  the  Ideal  in  the  Highest,  the  God  who  rules 
over  heaven  and  earth,  the  one  and  only  God  —  God  of 
the  Universe. 

"Not  in  the  word  alone  is  worship;  nor  in  walled 
temples  only,  for  everywhere  my  temple  is  where  thou 
canst  upward  look,  or  upward  strive — in  every  sphere 
that  lifts  thy  being  higher,  drawing  soul  to  soul  and 
all  thy  being  nearer  unto  me.  I  live  in  poesy  and  art, 
in  fiction,  music,  drama,  painting,  science,  in  all  fields 
that  kindle  with  warmth  the  human  heart. 

"My  church  is  broader  than  temples  of  mere  creed 
or  worship  of  mere  words.  I  live  in  law  and  teaching 
and  my  favorite  temple  is  the  common  school  —  open 
to  all.  I  live  in  all  work  well  done  or  earnestly  pro- 
jected—  in  sports  and  pastimes  even  where  all  in  all 
there's  looking  upward. 

"All  sincere  worship  and  all  devotion,  all  kindness 
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and  all  mercy — all  these  are  prayers.  Each  throb  for 
human  suffering  is  a  prayer  I  hear,  heeding  no  dress  of 
language  or  of  creed !" 

In  the  long  silence  that  followed  I  was  carried  away 
in  a  series  of  strange  reflections  such  as  never  before 
had  entered  mortal  mind.  All  aspects  of  life  under- 
went a  change  as  if  brought  under  an  enchanter's 
wand.  I  felt  in  my  being  it  was  the  voice  of  God  I 
had  heard.  Surely  this  "was  God.  Who  could  deny 
this  subtle  but  all-powerful  being?  Who  could  deny 
the  existence  and  potency  of  the  Ideal? 

Who  would  not  go  through  the  forge  of  sacrifice  in 
worship  of  his  God,  to  taste  the  being  of  a  God  —  to 
rise  and  grow  and  be  created  in  the  everlasting  march 
that  makes  the  music  of  the  spheres?  Who  would  not 
worship  the  Ideal  and  make  sacrifice  for  being? 

Who  will  deny  the  Ideal?  None  have  yet  denied 
him ;  none  ever  will.  Words  may  speak  denial,  but 
action  denying  is  the  death  eternal. 

I  also  thought  of  those  who  worshiped  God  as  first 
creator  and  the  thought  came  to  me  that  "the  first" 
God  was  also  like  the  dull  stone  of  which  men  once 
built  their  idols;  in  the  word  "first"  it  proved  a  vain 
dream  like  heaven-reaching  Babel  through  which  men 
sought  to  enclose  expansion  within  its  own  derivative 
—  the  finite  distance.  They  sought  to  embrace  being 
— the  finite-infinite  with  a  finite  unit,  its  own  deriva- 
tive or  part.  They  saw  not  God  in  being  and  sought  to 
make  Him  an  exterior  cause — a  final  starting  point 
for  continuity  —  such  a  vanity  as  even  was  Babel's 
tower.  Yet  these  were  all  ideals  once  and  though 
once  conveying  to  the  mind  a  great  ideal — God,  must 
not  forbid  our  looking  farther,  to  seek  Him  in  the 
highest,  in  the  Continuous  Creator — a  part  of  being, 
the  living  God.     Man  and  God  are  inseparable  and 
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man  will  forever  depend  on  the  recognition  and  wor- 
ship of  God. 

Again  I  heard  the  voice  from  above: 

"My  child,  gaze  upon  the  horizon  of  thy  present 
view  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  tracing  thy  source  cre- 
ative to  germs  in  chaos  hidden;  low  as  these  specks  of 
life  appear  to  thee,  so  low  even  is  thy  present  being  to 
what  thou  art  to  be! 

"Look  not  with  dread  upon  thy  infancy  but  draw 
therefrom  the  prophecy  and  inspiration  of  thy  future 
grandeur  in  the  true  worship  of  My  being,  the  Ideal 
in  the  Highest. 

'  'Living  in  Me  ye  live  the  life  eternal — living  be- 
yond the  self,  seeking  the  life  of  Humanity-as-One. 
Tn  that  grand  life  thy  noblest  being  is  carried  on  for- 
ever, though  death  engulf  the  self  viewed  absolute  by 
itself.  The  self  that  lives  in  Me — the  self  living  in 
My  imperishable  world  of  Humanity-as-One — that  self 
shall  rise  again  borne  higher  on  the  rising  tide  of  lifers 
wavering  sea;  and  there  again  identities  will  appear, 
enlarged,  expanded,  broadened,  more  beautiful  and 
loftier  than  before,  and  all  the  cherished  loves  ye 
sadly  part  with  now  shall  return  in  lovelier  aspect — 
affection,  passion,  glory,  hope,  and  the  fond  dreams  in 
which  ye  look  beyond — all,  all  shall  re-appear!  The 
mother  shall  hold  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  sister  and 
brother  shall  clasp  hands,  husband  and  wife  embrace, 
friend  shall  meet  friend,  the  victor's  brow  again  be 
crowned  with  wreaths— all,  all  shall  be  repeated  in 
infinite  variety  upon  life's  stage. 

"Come  then,  into  My  temple  of  the  Ideal!  There 
worship!  There  look  up!  Then  shalt  thou  come 
nearer  unto  My  being — Humanity-as-One.  I  am  thy 
God  and  the  God  of  all,  of  the  lowly  and  the  high,  of 
pagan  and  Christian,  believer  and  unbeliever,  of  the 
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rigliteous  and  the  wicked,  man  and  beast,  of  all  that 
come  toward  My  throne,  all  that  bow  down  to  Me, 
of  all  that  bend  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  rack 
of  their  brains  or  the  pangs  of  sacrifice,  of  all  that 
righteously  strive,  all  that  look  upward. 

"I  am  thy  God,  the  God  of  all  Gods— the  God  that 
in  all  gods  lives  as  the  Ideal — Humanity  in  the  High- 
est and  Huraanity-as-One." 

'  'Ah, "  whispered  my  soul  to  me  when  silence  again 
reigned,  "our  Jehova  was  Creator  though  the  creation 
we  interpreted  was  not  true.  God  was  not  false  but 
our  feeble  minds  sought  for  all  time  to  interpret  what 
belonged  alone  to  their  finite  day!" 

Once  more  the  stillness  was  broken  and  the  kneel- 
ing man  spoke: 

"O  Father,  speak  to  me!  Tell  me,  is  there  to  be  no 
day  of  reckoning — no  day  of  judgment  when  good 
shall  be  rewarded  and  evil  punished?  Must  we  live 
forever  dragging  our  load  of  suffering  through  all  the 
ages  along  time's  endless  shore?" 

From  the  darkness  above  once  more  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Invisible  in  tones  as  clear  and  sweet  as 
music,  seeming  possessed  of  an  indescribable  ring, 
cheering  to  the  soul  yet  incomparably  solemn  and 
impressive. 

"All  time  is  one  continuous  judgment.  O,  son  of 
man — forever  in  thy  childhood!  Hast  thou  ne'er 
weighed  thy  life  by  feeling  measured  ?  Hast  thou  not 
seen  the  gloomy  chambers  of  the  prison  made  bright 
with  a  single  ray  when  the  gilt  palace,  open  to  the 
sun,  was  dark  and  dim  within?  Hast  thou  not 
watched  the  lurking  moods  that  oppose  all  outward 
cause?  Find  not  the  ill-provided  great  joy  in  little 
things?  Doth  not  abundance  dull  the  edge  of  appe- 
tite? O,  man,  the  savage — ill-guarded  from  My  warring 
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elements  finds  in  his  native  air  a  palace!  The  strong 
is  burdened  with  impatience  till  he  assume  his  part; 
the  weak  is  blessed  with  endurance,  casting  off  the 
cares  that  others  bear  along. 

"Have  not  My  prophets  in  poesy  proclaimed  the 
everlasting  truth  in  every  shape  and  form?  Verily, 
God  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb! 

"Thy  outer  experience  is  like  to  the  winds  that 
rave  and  fret;  thy  inner  moods  are  great  tides  welling 
in  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  thy  joys  and  sorrows  are 
the  waves  that  dash,  now  high,  now  low,  forever  to 
one  level. 

"Judge  not  the  heart  by  the  winds  that  rant  and 
strike  their  shoulders  'gainst  the  frightened  stars,  nor 
by  the  deep  hollows  of  the  roaring  sea  that  scrapes  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth — all  madly  ranging,  to  no 
measure  bound.  Upon  the  surface,  where  the  forces 
meet — in  consciousness — a  fretting  like  the  sea's  broad 
face  tells  an  eternal  tale  of  even  measure. 

'  'O  my  child,  look  within  thyself  and  in  thy  feelings 
read  thy  other  life  of  promised  recompense — the  judg- 
ment. On  faith  still  hangs  thy  destiny — on  looking 
up  to  Me.  Look  up  to  Me,  and  thou  shalt  read  in 
every  cloud  My  word  of  heavenly  light. 

'  'Have  faith  in  this,  My  word,  as  thou  hast  faith 
in  sleep;  for  every  morn  thou  wakst  to  new  identity 
and  in  thy  span  of  life  more  change  ensues  than  that 
between  successive  countertypes  that  through  all  time 
pursue  their  course  beyond  the  gulf  of  death.  In  these 
countertypes  humanity  re-appears  refreshed,  restored 
by  transfer  through  life's  clearing-house — the  grave — 
after  the  longer  sleep;  yet  sleep  and  only  sleep!  Out 
of  the  whole  again  the  whole  appears — a  round  con- 
tinuous— a  growth  perpetual — the  constant  resurrec- 
tion—  the   unmistaken    immortality    in    which    true 
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beings  find  unfailing  recognition  and  naught  but 
dross  and  names,  tlie  flesh  of  life,  is  faded  out  com- 
plete. The  truer  life  is  love,  and  love  finds  love  by 
the  pure  light  of  love  alone — unaided  by  the  label  of 
the  flesh.  The  good  can  never  perish;  the  wicked  are 
but  the  lesser  good. 

"Living  beyond  the  narrow  self,  living  nearer  to 
My  being,  living  in  humanity  —  the  God-life  that  is 
thine  to  realize,  thou  shalt  inherit  the  promised  im- 
mortality— the  life  imperishable ! 

"Soul  in  being  am  I  even  as  thy  soul  is  in  thy  being 
— not  apart  from  it,  but  of  it.  The  action  of  the  flesh 
co-operative  gives  to  thy  soul  its  being — an  existence 
inseparate  from  the  flesh,  yet  not  like  flesh.  More 
subtle  is  the  soul  but  not  less  existent  than  the  vivid 
flxesh.  Thus  am  I  unto  all  being  co-operative,  living  in 
the  highest  in  the  co-operative  unity  of  varied  being. 
In  the  highest  I  am  the  soul  of  all  collective  being  as 
part  of  one  grand  life  in  which  all  being  lives.  I  am 
the  Ideal  of  Humanity-as-One  in  the  Highest,  and  of 
Being  in  the  -Highest." 

Once  more  the  solitary  star  came  forth  in  full  brill- 
iance and  the  figure  of  the  Savior  was  again  visible, 
the  sad,  pale  face  reflecting  an  infinite  sorrow. 

The  kneeling  man  looked  up,  his  face  the  picture  of 
deepest  reverence,  mingled  with  a  touch  of  awe. 

"O,  God,"  he  cried,  "how  far  have  I  wandered 
from  Thee!  O,  Father,  help  me  that  I  return!  Help 
Thy  feeble,  erring  child !  Father,  it  was  dark  where 
I  did  wander  and  in  Thy  church  Thou  wert  held  up  to 
me  in  form  of  flesh  idolatrous.  I  sought  to  repel  idol- 
atry ;  I  turned  away  and  closing  my  eyes  to  Thee  I  lost 
Thy  light.  It  was  my  sin,  my  blindness,  my  idolatry. 
That  grossness  was  my  own — casting  away  the  flesh  to 
lose  the  spirit.     I  fought  against  a  gross  idolatry  blind 
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to  the  Ideal  it  embodied  and  thus  myself  became 
idolatrous.  Yea,  the  untutored  pagan  was  wiser  than 
was  I ;  and  under  the  broad  mantle  of  Thy  temple— in 
the  open  school,  he  has  at  last  imparted  to  my  soul  Thy 
light,  bringing  my  being  nearer  to  brotherhood  and 
nearer  unto  Thee." 

The  last  words  had  hardly  died  on  the  air  when  I 
seemed  to  realize  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  which 
began  to  lose  its  magnetic  influence.  The  vision  and 
all  its  surroundings  returned  to  mist  while  my  own 
body  began  to  resume  its  form  and  substance. 

Looking  around  the  first  sight  I  beheld  was  Arda 
coming  toward  me  pale  and  like  a  faded  figure  —  the 
mere  outlines  of  a  living  being.  She  seemed  like  a 
ghost— like  a  phantom.  She  appeared  to  be  sinking 
from  view  like  a  resolving  mist.  I  could  not  bear  the 
sight!  I  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  I  could  not  move. 
I  grew  impatient  and  desperate  and  summoning  all 
my  power  of  will  in  one  tremendous  effort  — I  avroke. 

My  wonderful  vision  had  after  all  only  been  a 
dream.  Worn  out  from  my  exertions  on  the  journey 
to  Tsor  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation. 

Sleep  and  dreams,  however,  are  real  life  —  its  more 
discordant  phase,  but  not  unreal,  and  truth  even  in  a 
dream  is  still  the  truth. 

I  was  overjoyed  when  Arda  came  to  my  side,  for  in 
the  dream  I  had  a  sudden  notion  that  I  was  about  to 
lose  her  for  ever  and  I  really  believed  as  I  saw  her 
form  fading  from  view  she  was  leaving  me  never  to  re- 
turn. It  was  a  strange  illusion  but  it  made  a  lasting 
impression  in  my  mind. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Four  days  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  the  Kar 
Yuk  and  the  city  of  Tsor  was  still  under  the  reign  of 
the  mob.  Men  durst  not  leave  their  homes  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  violence,  and  already  famine  was  begin- 
ning its  cruel  work.  Factories,  stores  and  warehouses 
were  closed  and  all  doors  were  barred  alike  against 
friend  and  foe.  There  had  only  been  one  quiet  day 
since — that  immediately  following  the  burning.  The 
mobs  that  day  were  concentrated  in  the  yim  of  the 
warehouses.  After  that  they  scattered  in  broken  squads 
whose  riotous  cries  were  frequently  heard  to  the  terror 
of  the  household.  Only  when  pressed  by  extreme  ne- 
cessity would  the  wife  consent  to  the  husband's  going 
forth  in  quest  of  food,  and  many  a  man  left  his  home 
thus  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

While  darkness  reigned  in  the  homes  of  Tsor  the 
Lukkan  sun  shed  its  violet  rays  over  the  glistening 
roofs,  the  birds  sang  in  the  golden  trees  and  the  soft 
breezes  stirred  the  gilded  leaves  undisturbed  by  the 
city's  inner  gloom,  The  little  elphies,  spry  dogs,  the 
horn-backed  cattle  and  wandering  flocks  of  geese  filled 
the  streets  with  bellowing  and  barking  and  cackling 
in  an  almost  continuous  strain  as  if  to  let  the  world 
know  they  were  enjoying  a  freedom  picnic  of  their 
own  and  having  a  lively  time. 

The  clear  sky  looked  brighter  and  more  cheering 
than  ever  and  under  its  broad  wing  Tsor  was  nestled 
like  an  eaglet  in  the  parental  nest. 
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The  Bky  communicated  its  smile  to  all  the  outer 
world,  but  from  the  minds  of  the  million  Tsorans  were 
projected  a  million  worlds,  each  clouded  with  awful 
darkness,  and  all  the  outer  ocean  of  sunlight  was  de- 
voured and  lost  in  the  gloom  that  shadowed  their 

^^^n  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  news  spread  to  the 
effect  that  an  army  from  Utopia  was  nearing  the  city. 
The  Tsorans  scarcely  knew  what  an  army  was  and, 
without  leaders,  no  difinite  steps  were  taken  to  meet 
the  dread  object.  By  noon  a  corps  of  Utopians  were 
stationed  upon  every  yim  of  Tsor.  Silently  they  had 
entered,  with  neither  flourish  nor  ostentation.  No 
one  had  opposed  their  advance  and  they  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  city. 

It  proved  fortunately  to  be  an  army  of  peace,  ihe 
Utopians,  on  hearing  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
their  sister  city,  at  once  responded.  . 

This  was  an  army  organized  to  fight  famine  and 
they  brought  with  them  a  large  store  of  provisions 
Booths  were  set  up  along  the  main  intersecting  lines 
crossing  the  yims,  one  at  each  yim,  and  food  was  free- 

^^  Wherever  violence  or  plunder  was  encountered  it 
was  checked  and  the  marauders  placed  under  arrest. 

A  proclamation  soon  after  was  posted  at  conspicu- 
ous points  throughout  the  city  placing  Tsor  under  a 
Utopian  dictatorship  until  it  should  be  re-organized 
into  a  settled  government.  Until  such  time  the 
Utopians  agreed  to  maintain  order  and  peace  ;  to  feed 
and  shelter  the  helpless  and  to  supply  employment  to 
all  persons  willing  to  work.  The  factories  were  placed 
under  the  managment  of  receivers  and  were  m  no  in- 
stance to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle. 

Rapid   communication   was   maintained   between 
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Tsor  and  Tismoul  and  all  special  supplies  disabling  a 
factory  from  operating  were  advanced  by  Utopia  so 
that  no  further  destruction  of  property  through  un- 
necessary idleness  would  recur. 

The  factories  were  not  to  stand  in  the  way  to  pro- 
duction. They  were  declared  a  public  highway  to  be 
controlled  for  no  private  purposes. 

The  responsibility  for  idleness  was  to  be  borne  by 
capital  not  by  the  working  classes.  At  least,  thus 
was  it  to  be  under  the  Utopian  protectorate  and  the 
cost  of  this  protectorate  was  to  be  levied  on  capital. 
They  further  offered  to  assist  in  organizing  trade  and 
in  other  ways  to  use  the  governing  power  so  as  to 
make  their  burden  as  light  as  possible — becoming  for 
the  time  bein^  if  anything  a  source  of  profit  rather 
than  a  tax  on  the  owners  of  capital. 

The  proclamation  also  announced  a  time  when  the 
Tsorans  were  to  determine  what  immediate  steps  they 
would  take  toward  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. A  choice  was  suggested  between  four  proposi- 
tions, as  follows: 

1 — Return  to  the  former  Tsoran  government. 

2 — Forming  an  entirely  new  government. 

3 — Adopting  the  constitution  and  form  ruling  in 
Utopia — a  representative  industrial  and  civil  govern- 
ment. 

4 — Amalgamation  into  one  body  with  Utopia  under 
the  Utopian  government,  thereby  forming  a  united 
Lukka  once  more. 

An  outline  of  the  existing  government  in  Utopia, 
with  a  brief  review  of  its  principal  merits  was  circu- 
lated. 

The  Utopian  was  pre-eminently  a  conservative  gov- 
ernment, both  educational  and  distributive;  but  above 
all  it  was  a  man-developing  government  treating  the 
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wealth  of  human  culture  aa  the  highest  and  regard- 
ing all  accumulation  of  property  as  of  value  only  in 
so  far  as  it  operated  to  advance  human  development. 
It  was  particularly  a  conservative  government,  pro- 
vided with  a  distinct  bureau  for  conservation  and  en- 
largement of  property  in  all  forms — material  and  im- 
material. 

It  provided  also  a  bureau  of  progress  in  which  new 
ideas,  methods  and  systems  were  devised,  considered 
and  promoted  and  original  thinkers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  were  rewarded  according  to  their  achieve- 
ments determined  by  the  most  approved  methods 
available.  The  highest  reasonable  inducements  to  en- 
courage such  work  were  given  and  everything  was 
done  to  prevent  long  delays  and  uncertain  results,  the 
bane  of  the  old  order  of  society.  There  were  to  be  no 
capitalists  here  to  steal  from  the  inventor  or  swindle 
him  out  of  his  property  or  to  blackmail  him  by  mock 
legal  contests  into  sacrificing  his  well-earned  rights. 

Instead  of  being  governed  on  all  subjects  at  once 
through  local  sub-divisions  and  by  representatives 
characteristic  more  for  what  they  do  not  know  of  the 
multifarious  matters  for  them  to  act  on,  the  govern- 
ment here  begins  along  lines  of  occupation,  in  guilds 
of  labor,  each  guild  being  provided  with  a  constitu- 
tion and  every  member  having  equal  representation  in 
its  action. 

These  are  operated  each  according  to  its  own  choice  in 
internal  matters^  working  under  equality  of  wages, 
piecework  or  with  graded  pay  according  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  service,  as  each  guild  finds  more  suit- 
able to  its  work  or  otherwise  prefers. 

Each  guild  is  again  represented  in  the  grand  guild 
in  which  their  relations  to  each  other  are  determined 
and  their  general  afi;airs  administered. 
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These  guilds  cover  all  fields  of  industry  from  mis- 
cellaneous or  unclassified  forms  of  labor  to  the  highest 
professions,  arts,  literature  and  invention  and  other 
originative  and  projective  work. 

There  are  also  educational,  religious,  social  and 
clearing  or  financial  guilds.  Distributive  bureaus  are 
made  a  branch  of  the  co-operative  union  of  factory 
guilds. 

In  the  regulation  of  pay  the  worker  is  given  the 
equivalent  of  the  full  product  of  his  labor  after  de- 
ducting a  pro  rata  assessed  by  the  guild  of  conserva- 
tion. This  assessment  deducted  is  for  the  perpetuation 
of  home,  factory,  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.;  support 
of  the  helpless,  the  aged,  mothers  and  children,  wid- 
ows, the  school  funds,  and  expense  of  general  govern- 
ment. In  any  industrial  change  of  conditions  by 
which  a  person  is  rendered  incapable  of  work  losses 
are  made  good  so  that  each  has  a  reliable,  permanent 
income  and  his  family  likewise  is  always  assured  of 
support.  Then,  be  he  personally  a  financier  or  not, 
he  is  always  secure.* 

The  pre-Utopian  captains  of  industry  had  used 
gold  as  the  Roman  generals  had  used  swords,  to  subju- 
gate their  own  people.  The  latter  caused  strife  and 
destruction,  in  which  craft  and  greed  supplanted 
courage  and  honor.  They  arrayed  army  against  army 
until  competition  for  power  produced  general  insecur- 
ity and  forced  the  civilian  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
contesting  leaders.  The  army  of  production  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  army  of  plunder ;  the  noblest  virtues 

*  Few  people  are  by  nature  gifted-as  financiers,  and  the  security  of  the  future  is 
practically  uncertain  in  the  hands  of  the  best  financier  where  amounts  are  small 
and  the  income  capricious,  coming  from  unreliable  and  irregular  sources.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  assume  that  though  one  man  be  a  better  financier  than  his  neighbor  the  latter 
should  become  his  prey-  As  well  assume  that  the  physician  act  as  a  dictator  over  us  be- 
cause he  can  cause  illness  often  to  terminate  life  if  he  choose  to  misuse  his  power.  He 
has  DO  right  to  misase  his  power;  neither  has  the  financier  such  a  right* 
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we  converted  into  the  most  hideous  vices.  Competi- 
tion made  neither  better  soldiers  nor  better  men,  but 
the  worst  of  both  and  Rome  fell  at  last  by  the  hand  of 
free  competition.  Competition  is  the  sword  of  industry 
bfcing  used  against  ourselves.  It  puts  robbery  on  a 
level  with  production;  villany  on  a  par  with  virtue 
and  honesty,  and  it  is  creating  constantly  non-product- 
ive pursuits  and  increasing  the  army  of  non-producers. 
It  says  every  dollar  acquired  is  as  good  as  a  dollar 
earned.  It  was  a  lie  in  Rome  and  it  is  a  lie  in  modern 
civilization.  In  Rome  military  power  finally  tore  down 
the  civil  rule  and  the  sword  of  gold  had  threatened 
to  do  the  same  here  in  Lukka. 

The  revolution  and  the  ideas  emanating  from  the 
Kar  Tuki  were  discussed  on  every  side  and  the  same 
ideas  were  expounded  at  meetings  where  the  proposals 
of  the  proclamation  were  also  considered.  A  constant 
agitation  and  excitement  kept  Tsor  alive  with  feverish 
anticipation  of  great  things  in  store. 

The  old  rule  under  the  law  of  Zmun  was  bitterly 
attacked  and  its  operation  condemned  in  severe  terms. 
Ihe  indictment  against  the  old  system  was  terrific. 
Its  robberies,  such  as  land  rents,  interest  on  capital  in 
all  sorts  of  forms,  its  wastes  from  bad  distribution  of 
population  and  its  extravagant  conduct  of  trade 
through  wars  for  supremacy,  all  its  vast  destruction 
and  tributes  and  its  vicious  restriction  of  productive 
capacity  were  estimated  to  cost  much  more  than  half 
the  true  product  of  labor,  a  tax  on  production  no  po- 
litical party  could  question.  No  one  had  to  discuss 
whether  it  was  a  tax  or  not  a  tax,  as  has  been  done 
over  the  question  of  tariff  in  the  Old  World.  No  one 
had  to  ignore  off-setting  benefits  to  make  men  believe 
it  was  a  tax. 

Aside  from  this  its  moral  iniquities,  its  despotism, 
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its  irresponsibility,  its  utter  insecurity,  its  depraving 
effects  on  humanity,  its  vicious  obstruction  of  progres- 
sive reform,  its  despotic  usurpation  of  law  in  the 
bribery  and  shaping  of  legislative  bodies  and  of  courts, 
its  constant  invitation  to  crime  for  the  sake  of  wealth 
coveted,  its  ghastly  influence  in  family  life,  vitiating 
the  institution  of  marriage  and  hinging  the  welfare  of 
members  upon  the  death  of  parents — a  ghoulish  bar- 
barism; its  mean,  cringing  dependence  that  impressed 
itself  upon  all,  high  and  low — forcing  its  way  into  the 
pulpit;  on  the  bench;  on  the  stage;  on  the  rostrum;  in 
the  press;  in  literature;  in  art;  in  short,  insinuating 
itself  into  the  holiest  precincts  with  its  character- 
killing  blight;  its  continuous  resort  to  force,  creating 
mobs  and  then  suppressing  them  again;  the  persistent 
clash  in  struggles  between  rival  districts;  the  very  in- 
security under  which  it  dominated  the  government,  all 
these  things  conspired  to  condemn  it  as  utterly  worth- 
less to  base  Tsor's  future  on.  For  this  rule  the  average 
Tsoran  had  no  further  use. 

Of  the  four  propositions  that  of  amalgamation  with 
Utopia  was  most  popular  and  it  was  agreed  to  publicly 
ratify  it  on  a  day  set,  through  proper  representatives 
of  both  Tsora  and  Utopia. 

All  Tsor  was  gathered  in  the  Tok  Yim  not  long 
after — not  on  their  knees,  begging  for  work,  but  jubi- 
lant over  the  approaching  crown  of  liberty.  The 
ratification  was  to  take  place  in  this  yim  than  which 
no  more  fitting  place  in  all  Lukka  could  have  been 
selected. 

The  yim  was  bridged  with  triumphal  arches  gaily 
decorated  with  millions  of  roses  and  wreaths  and  the 
flag  of  the  new  Lukka  with  a  double  etar  waved  aloft 
inspiring  a  strong  and  hearty  enthusiasm  at  the 
expected  re-union  and  rejuvenation.     Holiday  attire 
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'  and  holiday  cheerfulness  stirred  the  air  with  a  distinct 
music  of  its  own  and  fluttering  hearts  beat  as  joyfully 
as  if  marching  to  the  altar — there  to  consummate  a 
great  bond  for  future  weal;  and  so  they  were — they 
were  all  marching  to  the  altar  of  their  country,  where 
their  future  weal  was  soon  to  be  sealed  to  a  new  and 
glorious  age  of  active,  prosperous  peace. 

More  than  half  a  million  spectators  were  thronged 
along  the  yim  upon  which  a  hundred  stands  had  been 
erected,  from  which  to  address  the  waiting  sea  of  hu- 
manity. From  these  stands  the  constitution  of  U  topia 
was  read,  followed  by  elaborate  speeches  intended  to 
further  expound  and  more  clearly  elucidate  its  various 
features. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  a  prolonged  ringing  of 
bells  all  around  the  yim  announced  the  time  desig- 
nated for  signing  the  declaration  of  union.  One  by 
one,  the  names  of  representatives  were  called,  in  re- 
sponse to  which  they  advanced  and  entered  their  signa- 
tures upon  the  document. 

After  each  signature  a  chime  of  bells  rang,  follow- 
ed by  a  shout  of  applause  from  the  entire  multitude. 
One  signature  after  the  other  swelled  the  list ;  peal 
after  peal  of  the  bells  rang  on  the  yim ;  shout  after 
shout  went  up  and  the  army  of  spectators  grew  more 
and  more  enthusiastic,  and  as  the  last  signature  was 
being  attached  the  vast  throng  stood  waiting  in  breath- 
less suspense. 

The  last  representative  had  not  yet  laid  down  his 
pen  before  from  all  Tsor  went  up  a  tremendous  ringing 
from  thousands  of  bells,  great  and  small,  announcing 
the  glorious  news  of  final  union.  Tsora  and  Utopia 
were  one. 

A  new  Lukka  had  been  born ! 

Then  from  the  vast  throng  spread  miles  around 
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the  yim  came  a  cry  of  "Long  live  Lukka!"  repeated 
over  and  over  again  like  one  prolonged  shout. 

It  was  a  thundering  cry — such  a  cry  as  I  shall  never 
forget ! 

It  deafened  my  ears  and  as  it  was  being  repeated 
and  repeated  the  noise  became  actually  painful. 

To  escape  the  terrible  sound,  in  sheer  desperation, 
I  held  my  hands  over  my  ears,  when 

What  was  it  ? 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  Ross,  do  not  move!"  I 
heard  some  one  speak,  as  I  felt  a  strong  hand  laid 
against  my  shoulder. 

I  tried  to  look  around,  but  all  was  dark.  I  had 
never  in  all  my  life  been  in  such  a  predicament.  I 
could  not  imagine  where  in  the  world  I  was.  In  the 
dark  I  could  not  tell  who  my  companion  was.  I  seemed 
to  be  carried  away. 

What  could  it  mean  ? 

If  ever  a  man  was  puzzled  I  was  at  that  instant.  I 
really  began  to  be  so  befogged  and  mystified  that  I  al- 
most questioned  my  reasoning  power.  I  tried  hard  to 
collect  my  senses.  Fortunately  a  cool  breeze  just  then 
struck  my  face,  and  suddenly  it  all  came  to  me  like  a 
flash. 

"Is  that  you.  Doctor?"  I  cried. 

There  was  such  an  air  of  uncertainty  in  the  tone  in 
which  I  addressed  my  companion  that  he  was  as- 
tonished. 

'  'You  don't  take  me  for  a  spirit,  I  hope  1"  was  the 
response,  "but  if  you  wish  to  finish  your  nap  I  believe 
I  can  hold  watch  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

I  now  realized  the  fact  that  I  was  on  a  balloon, 
though  I  could  not  resist  the  impression  that  the  world 
of  glass  had  been  real,  and  that  world  seemed  tenaci- 
ously rooted  in  my  mind.    I  must  be  deranged,  thought 
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I;  that  alone  could  account  for  all  the  strange  events 
that  had  transpired  since  I  had  left  Paris  in  that  fool's 
flight  in  a  balloon.  Only  with  the  force  of  the 
most  sustained  effort  could  I  bring  myself  to  realize 
my  present  situation  ;  for  I  was  at  that  moment  float- 
ing over  two  thousand  feet  high  in  the  air,  suspended 
from  a  balloon,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Giniwig. 

"If  possible,"  I  answered,  "I  wish  you  wcmld  hold 
the  watch  till  morning,  Doc  ;  I  declare,  I  have  had  such 
a  dream  that  its  impressions  hover  in  my  mind  to  my 
utter  bewilderment!" 

"If  I  thought  you  were  joking,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
convinced  by  my  tone  that  I  was  in  dead  earnest,  "I 
would  go  to  sleep  and  leave  you  to  care  for  the  balloon, 
but — I'll  see  the  voyage  through  to  terra  firma.  A  good 
thud  when  we  alight  may  shake  things  up  in  your 
mind  and  bring  it  down  to  a  more  solid  footing,  eh  ?" 

"What's  that?"  I  asked,  suddenly  seeing  a  strange 
light  ahead. 

"That's  Old  Sol  on  a  morning  stroll.  He's  a  little 
earlier  than  usual  this  morning  because  we're  up  so 
high.  He's  just  rolling  out  of  bed.  Now,  I'll  pull  the 
escape  valve  and  by  the  time  we  get  down  Sol  will  be 
entirely  out  of  bed  ;  and  wont  he  be  surprised  to  see  us 
coming  down  so  early !" 

"For  my  part,  I'm  glad  he  came ;"  I  said,  "for  to 
tell  the  truth,  I've  been  shaken  altogether  too  much 
to  relish  any  further  adventure,  and  I  shall  prefer 
hereafter  to  rest  my  feet  upon  solid  earth.  Catch  me 
in  a  balloon  again!" 

"You  don't  call  this  an  adventure !"  retorted  my 
companion  in  a  mocking  tone,  "I  declare ;  that  sounds 
well  from  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  but  sleep  every 
blessed  hour !  If  you  feel  any  soreness,  my  friend,  or 
if  you  discover  any  blue  marks  on  your  person,  please 
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accept  tliem  as  a  testimonial  of  my  earnest  endeavors 
to  wake  you.  They  may  also  help  to  elucidate  some  of 
the  brilliant  incidents  of  your  dream.  It  will  no  doubt 
puzzle  you  all  your  life  more  than  anything  else  to  de- 
termine between  the  respective  merits  of  your  talent  for 
sleeping  and  your  genius  for  dreaming !" 

"You've  a  right  to  banter  all  you  please,"  I  re- 
sponded, "after  I  have  kept  you  awake  all  night ;  but 
I  assure  you  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  im- 
posing on  your  good  nature,  Doctor.  I  hav'nt  the 
slightest  doubt  but  you'll  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you 
the  story  of  my  life  in  another  world ;  for  in  reality  it 
will  always  remain  another  world  to  me  and  this  world 
will  be  its  parody!" 

In  a  few  moments  it  was  broad  daylight  and  our 
balloon  was  nearing  the  ground  in  a  country  district 
near  by  a  village,  from  which  a  number  of  peasants 
ran  toward  us  arriving  in  time  to  render  material  as- 
sistance in  landing.  To  our  astonishment  we  found 
ourselves  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  spot  at  which 
we  had  started  in  Paris. 

The  shampoo  had  done  its  work  most  effectually, 
for  by  the  time  I  leaped  out  of  the  car  I  felt  as  chipper 
as  a  ten-year-old  boy. 

"We're  in  good  time  for  my  wedding  yet,"  I  ex- 
claimed, feeling  jolly. 

"Your  wedding  has  been  postponed,  I  am  sorry  to 
say;"  the  Doctor  retorted.  "Don't  be  provoked  now, 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  during  your  illness  and 
I  couldn't  inform  you  then  !" 

That  evening  I  was  seated  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Hotel  Lafayette  in  Paris  reading  Le  Petit  Journal 
when  the  garcon  politely  presented  me  with  a  note 
neatly  folded,  which  I  hastily  opened  wondering  from 
whom  it  could  be  —  for  I  was  a  stranger  at  this  place. 
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What  was  my  astonishment  on  reading  these  lines: 

My  Dear  Ross:  Have  just  arrived  this  minute.  Surprised  to  find 
you  registered  here ;  suppose  that  you  will  be  as  much  astonished  at  my 
appearance.  I  never  had  a  more  agreeable  surprise.  Come  up  at  once, 
love ;  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.    I'll  be  looking  for  you  every  moment. 

Violet. 

This  was  an  astonishing  coincidence  indeed,  for 
until  four  o'clock  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  stop- 
ping at  this  hotel. 

I  was  at  first  overjoyed  at  the  news,  but  as  it  im- 
mediately after  brought  to  mind  visions  of  Arda,  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.  I  can  scarcely  describe 
the  emotion.  Would  it  be  the  same  Violet  I  had  left  ? 
Would  she  inspire  my  love  as  before  or  would  she  ap- 
pear like  that  fading  phantom  of  Arda  that  had  im- 
pressed me  so  like  an  evil  omen,  and  had  at  last  come 
true  —  alas  only  too  true. 

My  God,  the  Arda  of  my  heart  still  claimed  posses- 
sion and  left  my  long  lost  Violet  a  memory — a  mere 
fading  outline  of  her  past! 

Almost  against  my  inclinafion  and  trembling  with 
a  strange  sense  of  dread  I  knocked  later  at  her  door. 
The  door  opened  and  there  stood — Arda.  It  was  the 
very  image  of  Arda  in  form,  figure  and  features  but 
lacking  her  warmth  and  life;  still  I  could  not  resist 
the  mental  impression  that  it  was  Arda.  In  fact,  so 
thoroughly  was  I  thus  impressed  that  I  greeted  her  in 
that  name. 

"Arda!"  slie  exclaimed,  after  we  had  embraced, 
"what  do  you  mean,  Ross;  have  you  coined  a  new  pet 
name  for  me?" 

"No!  no!"  I  stammered  in  confusion.  Wliat  could 
I  say?  Should  I  explain  my  wonderful  experience  and 
confide  to  her  my  love  for  that  shadow,  Arda — the 
ideal  of  a  dream?    What  if  she  should  reject  the  new 
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ideals  I  had  become  attached  to  in  that  world  of  glass 
and  through  this  the  main  channels  of  our  lives  were 
from  now  on  to  diverge?  Could  I  love  her  then  as 
before?  In  this  doubt  there  was  something  that  re- 
strained me.  Who  could  tell !  The  Violet  of  the  past 
might  be  dead  to  my  heart,  since  other  faith  had 
entered.     In  this  doubt  I  suffered  terribly. 

There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue;  I  must  tell 
her  all.  And  so  I  did.  We  were  up  very  late  that 
evening — for  it  was  a  long,  long  story  I  had  to  tell, 
and  as  I  proceeded  to  unfold  its  details  I  could  see 
Violet  becoming  more  and  more  intensely  interested. 
The  strange  doctrines  of  exchange,  of  capital  and  la- 
bor, and  the  restoration  of  the  poor  to  their  true 
estate,  seemed  to  captivate  her  soul,  and  I  saw  her 
more  and  more  as  the  Arda  of  my  dream.  Her  eyes 
began  to  sparkle  with  new  life,  her  cheeks  assumed  a 
ruddier  warmth,  and  her  whole  being  assumed  its 
original  vivacity.  I  became  more  and  more  inspired 
by  the  keen  enthusiasm  of  my  listener  and  spoke  with 
a  marvelous  mastery  of  words,  my  thoughts  flowing 
clear  as  crystal,  and  when  I  explained  the  dream 
within  the  dream  and  the  words  spoken  from  the  great 
cross  all  came  to  my  lips  with  miraculous  and  unac- 
countable precision.  I  fairly  took  Violet  to  the  very 
scene  of  the  ruined  Kar  Yuk  and  brought  it  to  her 
mind  in  all  its  original  force  and  grandeur. 

Violet  was  charmed  and  delighted  with  these  views 
of  life  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  this  new  light 
won  her  heart. 

"Ah,  Ross,"  said  she,  "you  are  an  angel;  you  must 
have  brought  this  new  world  down  to  me  from  heaven. 
You  are  a  true  angel,  Ross!" 

"You  exaggerate,  my  dear;"  I  answered,  *'I  am 
only  a  wingless  goose  that  treads  the  earth  like  other 
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bipeds— but  I  did  bring  this  world  to  you  from  a  lofty- 
place,  I  admit,  even  if  it  was  only  a  mental  balloon 
from  whose  high  altitude  I  used  the  telescope  of  mind 
and  read  the  astronomy  of  our  personal  universe. " 

"So  your  balloon  story  is  all  a  fib?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  and  no.  It  was  only  a  mental  balloon  but 
not  an  unreal  one.  Its  body  was  drawn  from  the 
solid  matter  of  our  earth  and  earth's  career;  its  soul 
was  in  the  harmony  of  those  parts.  Is  not  our  earth 
and  life  itself  a  vast  balloon  that  carries  us  through 
newer  worlds  as  the  ages  roll?  Is  not  life  itself  a 
mental  balloon  floating  away  from  the  solid  base  of 
matter,  yet  bound  thereto  forever? 

It  is  not  in  that  world  but  in  this — in  our  world, 
that  the  kneeling  and  the  lash  and  the  Kar  Tuki 
exist,  and  men  go  to  the  polls  behind  their  masks;  it  is 
in  our  world  that  all  this  dependence  is  felt!  It  is  our 
world  that  is  darkened  by  the  rule  of  the  Koofim  who 
have  planted  themselves  upon  the  highways  of  legis- 
lation— at  village  councils  and  in  the  halls  of  state! 
It  is  in  our  world  that  the  Koofim  dictate  who  shall 
administer  justice!  In  our  world  are  those  Koofim 
who  wield  serpents  of  gold  that  murder  conscience. 
It  is  our  world  that  is  being  crushed  in  vast  pythonic 
folds;  it  is  in  our  world  that  the  moral  health  is  being 
poisoned  by  the  nauseous  breath  of  this  monster  ser- 
pent— capital.  It  is  we  who  must  strike  ere  conscience 
sleeps,  benumbed  under  the  chilling  gaze  of  this 
hideous  reptile!  It  is  we  who  must  rouse  from  our 
lethargy  ere  the  maddened  multitude  add  horror  to 
the  horrors  already  here!  Even  in  our  land  we  have 
had  warnings — at  Chicago  and  Homestead,  at  Cincin- 
nati and  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo.  The  cry  has  been 
loud  and  long — awake!  awake  I 
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Two  months  after  the  events  just  narrated  my  bet- 
ter half  and  I  were  tlie  two  happiest  mortals  in  the 
world.  There  had  been  a  wedding  at  a  snug  little 
cottage  on  a  quiet  street  in  Chicago,  and  Violarda 
Murdock  Allison  is  the  way  my  wife's  name  is  regis- 
tered in  our  family  bible. 

One  cloud  still  lingers  in  the  horizon  of  my  life.  £ 
have  another  Violet — another  better  half,  another  love 
to  win.  That  other  part  of  me — my  world,  still  seems 
to  me  like  faded — like  Arda's  dwindling  image  in  my 
dream.  Will  she  revive?  Will  she  be  wooed  like 
Violet  and  change  from  that  weak  phantom  to  the 
sweet  picture  of  my  dream? 

Will  my  world  retain  its  gloom  and  make  life's 
journey  a  dismal  march,  an  endless  wilderness,  or 
will  it  borrow  light  and  warmth  from  the  ideal.world, 
and  like  my  Violet  grow  ruddier,  brighter,  fairer  than 
my  dream  ? 

Will  it  be  to  me  a  truly  better  half  —  a  living,  cheer- 
ing, soul-inspiring  mate  ? 

I  know  the  answer  ;  this  world  is  not  to  perish,  but 
to  grow. 


to.    R,.    cfe. 
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South 

Has  been  written  on  many  battlefields  as  well  as  in  many  of    J 
the  pursuits  of  peace.    A  valuable  illustration  of  the  main 
features  of  the  great  new  country  of  the  Central  South  is  had 
by  a  trip  over  the  historic 
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Route. 

The  finest  trains  in  the  country  make  rapid  journeys  from 
Cincinnati  through  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
South,  including  the  Blue  Grass,  High  Bridge,  Cumberland 
Plateau  and  down  the  Valley  of  theTennessee  to  Chickamauga, 
Mission  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  City  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Superb  limited  trains  run  through  solid  via  Lookout 
Mountain  to  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  Birmingham  and  New 
Orleans.  Through  Pullmans,  elegant  Day  Coaches  and 
luxurious  Cafe,  Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Cincinnati  to 
Chattanooga. 
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There  Is  lltUe  need  of  emphasizing  the  FACT  that  th© 

Maine   Central 
Railroad 

Has  be«Q  the  developer  of  Bab  Harbor,  and  has  made  this  Incompaiabl* 
suromer  b«me  the 

Crown  of  the  Atlantic  Coast» 

AND  **/^pc/^i/PP'  „n 

The  Natural  Wonders  of  the  White  Mountains, 

The  Wierd  Grandeur  of  the  DUviUe  Notch, 

The  Quaint  Ways  and  Scenes  of  Quebec, 

The  Multifarious  Attractions  of  Montreal, 

The  Elegance  of  Poland  Springs, 

The  Inexhaustable  Fishing  of  Bangeley, 

The  Unique  Scenery  of  Moosehead, 

The  Remarkable  Healthfuluess  of  St  Aniiewa, 

Are  all  within  contact  of  the  ever-Iengthening  ArOiB 
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The  Renowned  Vacation  Line, 

Or,  to  those  who  enjoy  Ocean  Sailing,  the  statement  Is  made  that  tlie  pioneer 
line  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  making  numerous  landings  at  picturesque 
points,  almost  encircling  ihe  Island  of  Mt.  Desert  is  the 

Portland,  Mr,   Desert  and 
Machias  Steamboat  Co, 

TheNevT,  Large  and  Luxurious  Steamer,  "Frank  Jones,"  makes,  during 
ih«  summer  season,  two  round  trips  per  week  between  Portland,  Kock- 
land,  Bar  Harbor  and  Machiasport. 

Illustrated  outlines,  details  of  transportation,  and  other  information 
upon  application  to 

F.  E.  BOOTHBY.  GEO.  F.  EVANS, 

Q.  P.  and  T.  Agt.  Geu.  Mgr. 
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A  Magazine  for  everybody  and  for 
those  who  travel  in  particular. 

^    THE    ^ 

Honje  MigazJDe 

OF  BINCHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  T.    VANCE,    Editor. 

Is  unique  in  its  field.  Published  by  a  Com- 
mercial Travelers'  Association  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Commercial  Travelers'  Home,  it  contains 
points  of  popularity  possessed  by  no  other  publi- 
cation. Its  short  stories  are  of  the  best  ;  par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  upon  its  special  illustrated 
articles,  and  there  are  discussions  by  the  most 
competent  thinkers  of  the  day  on  economic  and 
social  questions  of  current  interest.  In  addition 
the  departments  devoted  to  the  traveling  public 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  news  about 
commercial  travelers  and  the  commercial  and 
business  interests.  Then  there  is  a  department 
of  book  reviews  which  is  proving  exceptionally 
popular. 

There's  something  in  it  to  interest  everybody. 

Single  Copies,  10  Cenis ;  $1.00  a   Year. 

Ask    ,'our  newsdealer  or  the  train  boy  for  it,  or  send  for  a 
sample  copy.     Address, 

Thi  HOME  MAGAZINE,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  American 

Kitchen  Magazine. 

«  Practical  and  Eihicational ; 
The  Leading  Houseiiold  Monthly." 

Edited  by 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Anna  Barrows. 


"  Every  bouse  should  have  it."  — The  Hartford  CConn.')  Post. 

"  A  boon  for  good  housekeepers."  — Worcester  Daily  S/y. 

*'  Every  woman  who  has  a  family  will  find  it  invaluable." 

— Daily  Courier,  Lowell-,  Mass. 

"  The  housekeeper  whose  aim  is  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  good 
cooks  can  do  no  better  than  to  invest  in  this  excellent  monthly." 

— Syracuse  iN.  K.)  Herald. 

*'  The  department  of  notes,  queries  and  correspondence  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  is  worth  the  whole  subscription  price  of  the  maga- 
zine." — Journal  of  Education. 

"If  The  A  merican  Kitchen  Mag^azine  is  regularly  and  carefully  read 
and  digested  it  cannot  fail  to  make  good  cooks  and  housekeepers  of  the 
most  inexperienced."  — Harrisburg{Pa.)  Telegram. 

"  The  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  Boston's  representative  in  the 
list  of  home  magazines,  still  holds  its  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  such  contributors  and  editors  ?" 

—Nttv  England  Grocer. 


How  to  Save  Money! 

This  magazine  tells  how  to  prepare  delicious  and  whole- 
some food  at  a  LESS  PRICE  than  is  now  paid  for  what 
is  unpalatable  and  innutritious.  The  suggestions  con- 
tained in  a  single  number  are  worth  more  than  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription. 

Sample  Copies  Free.       Price  $i.oo  per  year. 

Published  by 

The  Home  Science  Publishing  Co., 

485  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Great  English  Remedy  for 

GOUT  and  RKEUKiAIiSrfl. 

Sure,  Prompt,  Effective. 
Large  Bos,  Zi,  $1 ;  Saill,  li  Pills,  GO  Cta. 

BOX  MAILED  ON  HKCr.irT  OF  PRICK. 

Druggists  and  224  V/HIiam  St.,  New  York 
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BOX  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  GF  30  CTS. 
W  DRUGGISTS  AHQ  224  WILLIAM  ST.NEW  YORK. 


This  wonderful  and  match- 
less OintniFDt  has  been  a 
family  standby  and  reliar>c« 
of  three  general  ioiifl,  beinc 
one  of  the  oldest  household 
remedies  in  America,  and 
those  havicK  onco  used  it  and 
experienced  its  wonderful 
curative  powers,  would  not  be 
without  a  bnx  for  its  weipht 
in  gold.  It  can  also  be  used 
with  good  results  on  horses 
and  cattle  for  open  wounds, 
sore  neck,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  CELEBR^VTED 

R.  CHINESE  SEIN  and 
M.  TOILET  POWDEE, 
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n    Sc\  ^  .>y  Druggists ,  Fancji  Goods 
"     Houses  and  224  William  street, 


J'or  Prtrservingr,  Reatorinjf  aud 
\ieaulitying  the  Compkiion. 


!S 


New  York. 

Box  inailt:>l  on  receipt 


if  25  ceDis. 


ALWAYS    USED    WHEN  ONCE   TRIEQ. 


Box  mailed  on  receipt  of  80  cents. 


This  is  a  inos.t  excellent 
article  for  cleansine  and 
preserving  the  teeth  It 
nardens  the  {rums,  sweHtens 
the  breath,  and  beaut Ifi-'S 
the  teeth.  It  conrains  no 
acid  or  harsh,  griity  sub- 
Bcance  —  noihJDg  that  can 
injure  th-i  enamel  in  the 
Blijjlit<st  degre-'. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists, 
Fancy  Stores  and  224  WiUa 
iam  Street,  New  York. 


DR.  O.  R,  BAKER'S 

PAIN   *   PANACEA. 

The  Greatest  Pain  Curing  Remedy  Known. 
Pain  cannot  long  exist  where  this  Remedy  is  fiilthfully  used.    For  Pains  I» 
the  Stomach,  Back  nud  Dowels  ;  Flux,  Colic,  Burns,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Swellings, 
roothache,  Ueadache  and  Earache. 

Curas  Almost  Instantaneously. 

Always  l^eep  a  bottle  In  your  IWedlcine  Closet* 

Three   Slzest  25e.,   50c.   and^91»00» 


ARE    YOU    POSTED    ON    THE 
SUBJECT   OF    LOCOMOTION?* 


Al' 


piDcycle 

iCAUTQMOBILE) 

Will  give  you  detailed 
information  on  this  subject. 

TLbc  /llbotoc^de 

is  profusely  illustrated,  showing; 
the  latest  developments  in  the 
art*  «?•         «^  «^        •^ 

XLbc  /ilbotocigcle 

was  established  in  J  895;  it  is 
the  oldest  paper  devoted  to  the 
subject.        ^        ^         ^        ^ 


Subscription,  $1.00  a  year  in  advance.      When  sending 
for  sample  copy  mention  this  publication. 


MOTOCYCLE  PUBLISHING   CO., 

EDWARX>  E.  GOFF,  Manager, 

CHICAGO. 
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ANNALS 


OF  THE 


American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science. 


A  bi-monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Politics.  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Besides  the  larg^er  papers  contributed  by  many  eminent  scho'ars, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  especial  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
departments.  All  important  books  are  carefully  reviewed  or  noticed 
by  specialists.  The  department  of  Personal  Notes  keeps  the  reader 
informed  of  movements  in  the  academic  and  scientific  world.  Notes 
upon  Municipal  Government  and  Sociology  preserve  a  careful  record 
of  events  and  other  matters  of  interest  in  these  departments,  which  at 
the  present  time  claim  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention. 

The  July.  1897,  Number  Contains 

The  Immigration  ftuestion.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  Ph.  D. 

The  Greater  New  York  Charter.      james  w.  Pryor,  Esq. 
Over-Nutrition  and  its  Social  Consequences. 

Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.  D. 

Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Charles  H.  Lincoln,  Esq. 

The  George  Junior  Republic.  Wm.  I.  Hull,  Ph.  D. 

Report  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Academy. 
Personal    Notes,      Book    Department.      Notes    on 
Hunicipal  Government.    Sociological  Notes. 

PRICE,  SI.OO. 

"  One  of  the  potent  influences  that  have  prompted  the  advancement 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  United  States,  in  these  closing-  years  of 
the  nineteenth  rentury,  is  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Its  publications  are  exerting  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some influence  on  American  thought."  Ci/»i//!erciai  Gazette,  CiaciaiiAii, 


Persons  interested  in  political,  economic  and  social 
questions  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Academy. 
The  Annals  of  the  Academy  is  sent  to  all  members  free 
of  charge.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  $5.00 ;  life- 
membership  fee,  $100. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

STATION  B,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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^         THE  FAIR  ITALIAN. 
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ALICE    HOWARD   HILTON, 

Author  of  "A  Blonde  Creoi,e." 


THIS  is  a   charming   romance  of  life   in   Italy  and  New 
Orleans — of  a  pretty  Italian  maid,  daughter  of  a  Neapoli- 


tan nobleman,  who  elopes  with  the  lover  of  her  choice,  a  poor 
musician,  and  being  hounded  by  the  emissaries  of  a  disap- 
pointed suitor,  in  conjunction  with  her  augry  father,  they  start 
for  America,  settling  in  the  famous  French  Quarter  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  story  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  fuU  of  exceeding  pathos — 
the  descriptive  bits  of  old  New  Orleans,  with  its  Jackson  Square 
and  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  opposite,  are  clever  pictures  of  the 
Creole  City  of  the  past.  Since  Cable  has  ceased  his  admirable 
novels  of  these  interesting  people,  the  public  will  undoubtedly 
welcome  an  addition  to  Creole  literature  from  the  pen  of  one 
so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  as  Mrs.  Hilton. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Publisher, 
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"  Olisemtions  of  a  Bachelor." 

By  LOUIS  LOMBARD. 

Neely's  Prismatic  Library,  Gilt  Top,  75  Cents. 

The  views  of  a  bachelor,  sacred  and  profane,  ar  j  always  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  Ik  Marvel's  "  Reveries"  have  for 
many  years  held  an  affectionate  corner  in  the  hearts  of  all 
reading  mankind,  and  the  name  of  that  other  equally  famous 
bachelor,  as  well  as  philosopher.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  is  one  with 
which  to  conjure.  The  author's  fearless  handling  of  such  deli- 
cate subjects  as  Celibacy  and  Marriage,  from  the  peculiar 
standpoint  of  a  bachelor,  stamps  him  a  true  disciple  of  the 
master,  Nordau,  whose  letter  of  warm  commendation  intro- 
duces the  book  to  the  thinking  pubUc. 

Philadelphia  Item :— "  There  is  not  a  dry  line  in  the  book." 

Baltimore  Neics ;— "  He  puts  facts  with  a  straightforwardness 
that  should  prove  helpful.    The  book  is  to  be  recommended." 

Detroit  Free  Press ;— "  Clear,  terse  and  epigrammatic." 

AlbaJiy  Argus ;— "  A  striking  little  volume." 

N.  T.  Bookseller,  Newsdealer,  Stationer :—"  Some  of  the  papers 
outdo  Nordau  himself.  The  author  is  delightfully  outspoken, 
and  fearless  of  what  may  be  thought  of  his  views.  He  is  severe 
•and  pessimistic,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  pictures 
of  society  and  custom." 

San  Francisco  Bulletin:— "■Will  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
of  a  thoughtful  public.    Of  interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers." 

N.  Y.  Press ;— "  Our  new  Rochefoucauld,  Louis  Lombard.  Read 
his  book." 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  :—"■  His  fearless  handling  of  '  Celibacy  and 
Marriage '  stamps  him  a  true  disciple  of  Max  Nordau." 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser .— "  A  bright  little  volume.  There, 
is  quickness  of  observation  and  depth  of  thought." 

For  sale   everywhere,    or   sent  postpaid  on  receipt  cf 


prioB  by  the  publisher, 

^  F.  TENNYSON  NEELY 


{i     11^  KiKXH  Avenue, 


New   ifoRK. 
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Under  tije  l\i,u%tmtt)i  of  (llr.  Aas^astin  D^ily. 


During  the  Season 
of  J  897  Miss 

Ada  Rehan 

and  Mr.  Daly^s  Com- 
pany will  appear  at 
the  New  York 
Theatre,  presenting 
Shakespearean  and 
other  Standard-Com- 
edies* 


During  the  Season 
of  J 897  Mr.  Dal/s 
London  Theatre  will 
be  occupied  by  Mr. 
George  Edwardes* 
Company^presenting 
the  beautiful  Japan- 
ese Musical  Comedy, 

The  Geisha 
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Qne  of  the  Most  Readable  o!  the  Ten-Cent  PuMlcatioiis. 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 
TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 

J^or  Sale  on  every  Newsstand  ajid  in  the  Trains.  If  Not, 
Ask  your  Dealer  to  Order  It. 


The  National  is  distinctively  an  American  Magazine.  It  presents 
only  subjects  that  are  foremost  in  current  American  interest.  Every 
number  contains  five  or  six  profusely  illustrated  articles,  several  of  the 
most  readable  short  stories  published,  and  the  regular  living  iashion 
department  and  literary  notes. 

Thk  Announcements   for  1897    Include  the 

FOULOWIHG     ll-LUSTRATEO    St.HlAL8: 

Some  Recollections  of  the  Century. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hals.  There  are  few  men  living  to-day 
who  have  been  so  intimately  associated  with  significant  American  per- 
sonalities, places  and  movements  as  Dr.  Hale  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  man  who  can  write  so  interestingly  on  them.  So  well  known  a 
writer  as  he  requires  no  further  introduction  to  insure  the  popularity 
of  bis  forthcoming  articles. 

Christ  and  His  Time. 

By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp.  The  most  remarkable  magazine  serial  of 
the  year  and  the  only  one  ever  published  on  the  subject.  It  is  being 
read  in  thousands  of  homes.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  history  of 
the  world's  greatest  personality,  written  for  the  average  magazme 
reader.  The  illustraUoias  are  from  the  famous  religious  pamtings  of 
the  world. 

The  Story  of  an  Armenian  Refugee. 

This  story  will  be  the  first  illustrated  article  on  the  recent  Armenian 
massacres  to  appear  in  any  magazine.  Their  causes  and  results,  as 
well  as  the  scenes  of  their  enactment,  will  be  described  intercstmgly 
for  tlie  average  reader.  The  writer  is  himself  an  Armenian,  who  es- 
caped from  the  country  during  the  Turkish  treacheries.  He  brought 
with  him  a  number  of  photograplis,  which  are  to  be  reproduced  m  the 
National  for  the  first  time. 
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ZITJEMAJir  COLV:)lX, 

LiriXG    FA-SSION    DEFAMTMEKT. 

THE    BOSTONIAN     PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

83  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON,   MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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i  F.  TENNnON  ll[[Ln 


Latest  I 

Publications    = 


THE  RASCAL  CLUB.  By  Julius  Chambers,  Fully  illus- 
trated by  J.  P.  Burns.     Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50c. 

THE  MILLS  OF  GOD.  By  Helen  Davies,  author  of 
"  Reveries  of  a  Spinster,"     Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50c. 

AMONG  THE  DUNES.   By  Mrs.  D.  L.  Rhone.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  AILMENT  OF  THE  CENTURY.     By  Max  Nordau. 

Cloth,  $2.00. 
A   SON   OF  MARS.     By  St,  Gecrge   Rathborne,  author 

of  "Dr.  Jack."     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 
PETRONILLA.     By  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thayer,    Fully  Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50c. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WINGS.    By  Minnie  Gilmors. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

URANIA.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated,    Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50C. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PALMISTRY.  By  Mrs.  Eliza  Easter-Hen- 
derson,    Cloth,  75c. 

TRUE  TO  THEMSELVES.      A    Psychological   Study,      By 

Alex.  J,  C.  Skene,  M.D.,  LL.D,     Cloth,  $1.25, 
ODD  FOLKS,     By  Opie  Read.     Cloth,  $1.00. 
LUNAR  CAUSTIC.   By  Charles  H.  Robinson.   Paper,  25c. 
THE  PALMETTO.     By  F.  S.  Heffernan.     Paper,  25c. 
IMOLA.     By  F.  S.  Heffernan.     Paper,  25c. 
UTOPIA.     By  Frank  Rosew.a.ter.     Paper,  25c. 
BLACK  FRIDAY.    By  Thomas  B.  Connery.    Paper,  25c. 
ALL  THE  DOG'S  FAULT.  ByTnos.  B.  Connery.  Paper,  25c. 
THE  MALACHITE  CROSS,   By  Frank  Norton.   Paper,  25c. 


E      For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.       s 

£  — 

I     F.Tennyson  Neely,  Publisher,     | 

i     96  Queen  Street,  114  Fifth  Avenue,     | 

I  LONDON.  NEW  YORK.  g 
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i  F.  TENNYSON  NEELY.  Publisher. 

^  

l(        Miscellaneous  Publications. 

I  OPIE  READ'S  WORKS. 

b  ODD  FOLKS.     Cloth,  81.00. 

^  THE  CAPTAIN'S  ROMANCE.    Cloth,  81.00  ;  paper,  26c. 

I  CAPT.  CHARLES  KING'S  WORKS. 

h  FORT  FRATNE.    Cloth,  81.25  ;  paper.  50c. 

jg  AN  ARMY  WIFE.    Cloth,  81.25.   32  full-page  lUustrationa. 

^  A  GARRISON  TANGI.E.     Cloth,  81.25  ;  paper,  50c. 

k  NOBLE  BLOOD  AND  A  WEST  POINT  PARALLEL.  76c. 

S  TRUMPETER  FRED.     75c.    With  full-page  Illuatrations. 

I  MAX  NORDAU'S  WORKS. 

B  HOW  W^OMEN  LOVE.     Cloth,  81.25. 

g  THE  RIGHT  TO  LOVE.     Cloth,  81.50. 

fl  THE  COMEDY  OF  SENTIMENT.     Cloth,  81.50. 

K.  SOAP  BUBBLE.S.     Gilt  top,  75c. 

jl  THE  AILMENT  OF  THE  CENTURY.     Cloth,  82.00. 

h  THE  BULLET.     Gilt  Top,  75c. 


§ 


i 


CHEIRO'S  LANGUAGE   OF  THE   HAND.     Sixth  Edition,  « 

82.50.  K 

IF  WE  ONLY  KNEW  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  Cheiro.  ft 

Cloth,  50c.  k 

THE  BACHELOR  AND  THE  CHAFING  DISH.  Illustrated.  S 

Cloth,  81.00.  ■ 

THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE.    By  Paul  Bourget.    Fully  lllu»-  3 

trated.    Cloth,  81.00  ;  paper,  25c.  ■ 

NEELY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIG-  S 

IONS.    Over  1,000  pages,  fuUy  illustrated,  82.50.  B 

DR.     CARLIN'S    RECEIPT    BOOK    AND     HOUSEHOLD  J 

PHYSICIAN.     Cloth,  81.00  ;  paper,  50c.  ^ 

LIFE  AND  SERMONS  OP  DAVID  SWING.     Cloth,  81.50  ;  g 

paper,  50c.  m 

GIVING    AND    GETTING    CREDIT.     By  F.   B.   Goddard.  |3 

Cloth,  81.00.  ^ 

THE  ART  OF  SELLING.     By  F.  B.  Goddard.     50c.  K 

A  JOURNEY  TO  VENUS.    By  G.  W.  Pope.    Cloth,  81.00  ;  ^ 

paper,  25c.  m 

KERCHIEFS   TO  HUNT  SOULS.     By  M.   Amelia  Fytche.  J 

Cloth,  81.00  ;  paper,  25c.  m 

FACING    THE    FLAG.      By   Jules   Verne.      Cloth,  81.00:  S 

paper,  25c.  ■ 

THAT  EURASIAN.    By  Aleph  Bey.    Cloth,  81.25.  S 

CORNERSTONES    OF    CIVILIZATION.       Union    College  ■ 

Practical  Lectures  (Butterfleld  Coursti).    83.00.  ^ 

WASHINGTON,    OR    THE    REVOLUTION.     A  drama,   by  m 

Ethan  Allen.    2  vols.    Cloth,  83.00;  paper,  81.00.  W^ 

For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  S 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher,  8 

96  Queen  Street,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  || 

LONDON.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 


Neely's  Prismatic  Library. 


GILT  TOP,    75   CENTS. 


"I  KNOW  OF  NOTHING  IN  THE  BOOK  LINE  THAT 
EQUALS  NEELY'S  PRISMATIC  LIBRARY  FOR  ELEGANCE 
AND  CAREFUL  SELECTION.  IT  SETS  A  PACE  THAT 
OTHERS  WILL  NOT  EASILY  EQUAL,  AND  NONE  SUR- 
PASS."—!:. A.  BOBINSON. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PALMISTRY. 

By  Mrs.  Eliza  Easter-Henderson. 
THE  BULLET.    Max  Nordau; 
MONTRESOR.     By  Loota. 

REVERIES  OF  A  SPINSTER.    By  Helen  Davies. 
THE  ART  MELODIOUS.    By  Louis  Lombard. 
THE  HONOR  OF  A  PRINCESS. 

By  F.  Kimball  Scrlbner. 
OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  BACHELOR. 

By  Louis  Lombard. 
KINGS  IN  ADVERSITY.    By  E.  S.  Van  Zile. 
NOBLE  BLOOD  AND  A  WEST  POINT  PARALLEL. 
By  Captain  King  and  Ernest  Von  Wildenbruch  of 
the  German  Army. 
TRUMPETER  FRED.   By  Captain  King.  Illustrated. 
FATHER  STAFFORD.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
THE  KING  IN  YELLOW^.     By  R.  W^.  Chambers. 
IN  THE  QUARTER.     By  R.  W.  Chambers. 
A  PROFESSIONAL  LOVER.     By  Gyp. 
BIJOU'S  COURTSHIPS.     By  Gyp.     Illustrated. 
A  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  CARBONARI. 

By  Louise  Muhlbach. 
SOAP  BUBBLES.    By  Dr.  Max  Nordau. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  TENNYSON   NEELY,   Publisher, 


96  Queen  Street, 

LONDON. 


114  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


F.  TENNYSON  NEELY.  Publisher. 


Neely's  library  of  Choice  Literature. 

PAPER,  50c. 

THE  RASCAL  CLUB.  By  Julius  Chambers. 

Fully  Illustnited  by  J.  P.  Burns. 
THE  MILLS  OF  GOD.      By  Helen  Davies. 

Author  of  "Reveries  of  a  Spinster. 

PETRONILLA.     By  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thayer, 
URANIA.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 
A  GARRISON  TANGLE. 

By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A. 

FORT  FRAYNE.  ''  "  "         " 

A  SON  OF  MARS.  ]        ^.   ^ 

A  BAR  SINISTER.  I  \^t*hbornef 

A  GODDESS  OF  AFRICA.  (Author  of 
MASKED  IN  MYSTERY.    J  "   *' 

HER  RESCUE  FROM  THE  TURKS. 

„         ^  -n     It  ■>  Author  of 

By  St.  George  Rathhorue,      Dr.  ja.u. 

A  NEW  ARISTOCRACY.   By  Birch  Arnold. 

MARJORY  MOORE'S  LOVERS. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

A  BACHELOR  OF  PARIS. 

By  John  W.  Harding.        IlluBtTated. 
BILL  NYE'S  REMARKS.  500  pp.  IlUstrated. 


^  others  In  preparation  for  early  Issue 

5  For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  ^  ^ 
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F.  TENHYSOH  flEELY,  Publisber. 


The  following  Copyrighted  Novels,  published  at  50c. 
per  copy,  are  now  sold  at  25c  each. 

BENTED— A  HUSBAND.    By  Voisin.  " 

MISS  DEVEBEUX  OF  THE  MABIQUITA.  By  B.  H.  Savage. 

FACING  THE  FLAG.    By  Jules  Verne. 

HOW  WOMEN  rOVE.    By  Max  Nordau. 

IN  THE  OLD  CHATEAU.    By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

SOME  WOMEN  AND  A  MAN.    By  William  J.  Locke. 

A  DAUGHTEE  OF  JUDAS.     By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

THE  LAND  OF  PEOMISE.    By  Paul  Bourget. 

THE  FLYING  HALCYON.     By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

THE  CHABLATAN.      By  B.  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray. 

THE  PBINCESS  OF  ALASKA.    By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

THE  ANABCHIST.     By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

A  DAUGHTEE  OF  THE  KING.    By  Alien. 

FOE  LIFE  AND  LOVE.    By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

A  MONK  OF  CEUTA.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

LIFE  AND  SEBMONS  OF  DA\aD  SWING. 

THE  MASKED  VENUS.     2y  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

THE  FALLEN  EACE.    By  Austyn  Granville. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  TO  MAEEY,  and  other  French  Stories. 

SWEET  DANGEB.    By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

THE  SPIDEB  OF  TBUXILLO.    By  Bichard  Henry  Savage. 

HAWAIIAN  LIFE.    By  Charles  ^Varren  Stoddard. 

AFTEE    MANY   YEAES— Poems.    By  E.  H.  Savage. 

IN  THE  DAY  OF  BATTLE.     By  J.  A.  Steuart. 

CAMPAIGNS  OF  CUEIOSITY.    By  E.  L.  Banks. 

The  above  books,  formerly  sold  at  50c.,  are  now  sold  at 
25c.  each,  and  may  be  had  everywhere,  or  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  TENNYSON   NEELY.   Publisher. 


96  Queen  Street, 

LONDON. 


114  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 
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F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publislier. 

NEELY'S  POPULAR  LIBRARY,  paper,  25c. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC.     By  Charles  H.  Robinson. 

THE  PALMETTO.     By  F.  S.  Heffcraan. 

I3IOLA.     By  P.  S.  Heffernan. 

UTOPIA.    By  Frank  Rosewater. 

BLACK  FRIDAY.    By  Thomas  B.  Connery. 

ALL  THE  DOG'S  FAULT.     By  TIios.  B.  Connery. 

THE  MALACHITE  CROSS.     By  Frank  Norton. 

A  FASCINATING  SINNER.     By  Delta. 

HYPNOTISM.    By  Jules  Claretire. 

KERCHIEFS  TO  HUNT  SOULS.    Amelia  Fytche. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  MARGARET  WELD. 

By  S.  M.  H.  G. 
A  JOURNEY  TO  VENUS.     (Illustrated.) 

By  G.  W.  Pope. 
PAOLA  CORLETTI.    By  Alice  Howard  Hilton. 
TWO  STRANGE  ADVENTURERS. 

By  Kinahan  Cornwallis. 
MY  SPANISH  SWEETHEART.    By  F.  A.  Ober. 
THE  CAPTAIN'S  ROMANCE,  or,  MISS  MADAM. 

By  Opie  Read. 
THE  ADOPTED   DAUGHTER.    By  Fawcett. 
TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.     By  Huj^hes. 
KIDNAPPED.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
MICAH  CLARKE.     By  A.  Conan  D«yle. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  FOUR.     By  Doyle. 
SPORT  ROYAL.    By  Anthony  Hope. 
FATHER  STAFFORD.    By  Anthony  Hope. 
THE   BOND3rAN.     By  Hall  Caine. 
THE  MINISTER'S  WEAK  POINT.    By  Maclure. 
AT  LOVE'S  EXTREMES.     By  Thompson. 
BY  RIGHT,    NOT  LAW.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
IN  DxVRKEST  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  WAY  OUT. 

By  General  Booth. 
PEOPLE'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 
MARTHA  WASHINGTON  COOK  BOOK. 
HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY.    By  Emily  S.  Bouton. 
SOCIAL  ETIQUETTE.    By  Emily  S.  Bouton. 

Tin  above  books  in  Neely'a  Popular  Library,  25c,  each. 
For  sale  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher. 


96  Queen  Street, 

LONDON. 


Hi  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 
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I  TWO  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  | 

S               To  lovers  of  military  tales  and  stories  of  romantic  ad-  E 

=  venture  the  world  over  the  names  of  E 

I  Capt.  Chas.  King,  U.  S.  A.,  I 

5                                                                       AND           ^  5 

I  ST.  GEORGE  RATHBORNE,  ^ZIT^Zk  | 

E  have  indeed  become  household  words.      Their  widely  cir-  S 

S  culated  novels  may  be  found  wherever  the  English  Ian-  E 

E  guage  is  spoken,  and  have  served  to  while  away  the  tedium  S 

S  of  many  a  long  railway  journey  or  ocean  voyage.     The  E 

E  public  seem  to  eagerly  welcome  each  new  story  from  these  S 

5  travelers  who  have  searched  the  strangest  corners  of  the  S 

E  earth  for  new  scenes  and  remarkable  exploits  with  which  = 

E  to  entertain  their  legion  of  readers.     Mr.    F.    Tennyson  E 

E  Neely  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  very  latest  and  E 

E  best  productions  of  these  wizard  pens  are  now  appearing  S 

E  in  his  attractive  list  of  publications,  and  may  be  found  on  E 

E  every  book-stall  here  and  abroad.  E 

I  THE  LATEST  BOOKS  by  Capt.  King  | 

E  FORT  FRAYNE,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50c.  = 

E  AN  ARMY  WIFE,  cloth,  $1.25.    3^  full-page  Illustrations.  = 

E  A  GARRISON  TANGLE,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50c.  S 

E  NOBLE  BLOOD  AND  A  WEST  POINT  PARALLEL.  76c.  = 

5                  By  Capt.  King  and  Ernest  Von  Wildenbruch  of  the  E 

E                          German  Army.  E 

E  TRUMPETER  FRED,  75c.    With  full-page  Illustrations.  E 

I  THE  MOST  RECENT  NOrasly'St.  George  Rathborne,  | 

E                                                 Autli€>r  of  "l>r.  Jack."  E 

E              Uniform  Editions,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  50  cents.  E 

=  A  SON  OF  MARS.  = 

E  A  BAR  SINISTER.  S 

E  A  GODDESS  OF  AFRICA.  = 

=  MASKED  IN  MYSTERY.  S 

E  HER  RESCUE  FROM  THE  TURKS.  S 

E                       Others  in  preparation  for  early  issue.  ^ 

E  Can  be  found  everywhere,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  E 

=                                         price  by  the  publisher.  E 

I              F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher,  | 

E  96  Queen  Street,                              114  Fifth  Avenue,  S 

E                  LONDON.                                                           NEW  YORK.  5 
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TWO  FAMOUS 

To  lovers  of  military  tales  and  stone^t  romantic  n^t,    § 
ture  the  world  over  the  names  of  ♦;  '  '"' ,'      s 


=      venture 


{ Gapt.Chas.l(ing,II.S.A..  I 

I  8f.  GEORGE  RAfHBORNE.[,^ToTj^c'C  | 

5  have  indeed  become  household  words.     Their  widely  cir-  H 

E.  calated  novels  may  be  found   wherever  the  English  Ian-  5 

=  guage  is  spoken,  and  have  served  to  while  away  the  tedium  s 

S  of  many  a  long  railway  journey  or  ocean  voyage.      The  35 

\.      s  public  seem  to  eagerly  welcoine  each  new  story  from  these  S 

jj      S  travelers  who  have  searched  the  str'iVific-st  corners  of  the  5 

5  earth  for  new  scenes  and  remarkable  exploits  with  which'  E 

E  to  entertain    their  legion    of   readers.      Mr,  F.  Tennyson  s 

S  Neely  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  very  latest  andt  5 

E  best  productions  of  the^e  wizard  pens  are  now  appearing  s 

S  in  his  attractive  list  of  publications,  and  may  be  fuund  nn  5 

S  every  book-stall  here  and  abroad.  s 

I  THE  LATEST  BOOKS  by  Capt.  King  | 

I  FORT  FR4YNE.  cloth,  $1.25  ,  paper,  60c.  | 

=  AN  ARMY  WIFE,  cloth,  $1  25.    32  full-page  lUustrationi.  | 

=  A  GARRISON  TANGLE,  cloth.  $1.25,  S 

=  NOBLE  BLOOD  AND  A  WEST  POINT  PARALLEL.  75o.  | 

E  TRUMPETER  FRED,  75c.     With  full-page  Illustrations.  = 

I  THE  MOST  RECENT  NOVELS  by  St.  George  Rathborne  | 

SZ                                                Author  «»f  "  l>r.  Jack."  S 

5              Uniform  Editions,  Cloih,  $1.00;  Paper,  no  cents.         :  S 

I  A  BAR  SINISTER.                                                                         '  I 

=  A  GODDESS  OF  AFRICA.  = 

I  MASKED  IN  MYSTERY.  = 

I  HER  RESCUE  FROM  THE  TURKS.  = 

E                        Others  in  preparation  for  early  issuje.  E 

E  Can  be  found  everywhere,  or  rent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  g 

E                                      price  by  the  put  lisher,  = 

I  F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  YoA.  | 
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